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Training,  Education  and  Victory  on  the  Battlefield  i 


If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton,  then  certainly,  triumph 

in  the  Gulf  War — at  least  as  fer  as  the  Army  is  concerned — was  forged  in  the  sand  of  thet’,' - - 

National  Training  Center  (NTC)  and  the  mud  of  Hohenfels;  the  seminar  rooms  of  Fort^is^^r 
Leavenworth  and  Carlisle  Barracks;  and  the  training  fields  of  Fort  Benning,  Fort  Knox  .•^91 

and  the  rest.  Even  though  the  Army  finds  itself  in  a  period  of  monumental  internal  and  ex- - ; 

temal  change,  “the  training  of  soldiers,  leaders  and  units  to  win  in  combat  will  remain  the ,  ,  ^ 
Army’s  single  most  important  task.”  These  words,  from  the  Fiscal  Year  1993  Posture  State-  ^  , 
ment,  echo  the  lesson  that  was  taught  to  the  world  in  the  Gulf — that  size  alone  does  not 
make  an  army.  TTie  pathway  to  success  on  the  battlefield  lies  in  the  excellence  of  that 
army’s  training.  _ 

Military  Review  is  pleased  to  lead  off  a  subset  of  articles  on  training/education  in  this  issue 
with  an  update  on  Joint  Professional  Military  Education  (JPME)  by  Congressman  Ike 
Skelton  of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee’s  Panel  on  Military  9I 

Education.  Commissioned  in  November  of  1987,  the  panel  held  its  first  hearings  less  than  a  ^ 
month  later.  Part  of  its  charter  was  to  “review  Department  of  Defense  plans  for  implement-  o 
ing  the  QPME]  requirements  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  with  a  view  toward  assuring  ^ 
that  this  education  provides  the  proper  linkage  between  the  Service-competent  officer  and  ^ 
the  competent  joint  officer.”  In  his  article,  Skelton  reviews  the  progress  toward  “jointness” 
in  officer  education  but  implies  that  for  all  the  successes,  there  are  still  challenges  ahead. 

Next,  Retired  Lieutenant  Colonels  Robert  j.  Schneider  and  Paris  R.  Kirkland’s  perspec-  3 
tive  on  “Training  Lieutenants”  is  followed  by  a  review  of  simulation  support  provid^  to  the  ^ 

NTC  rotation  of  the  48th  Infantry  Division  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bruce  A.  Olson  and  3 
Major  Lonnie  E.  Nesrsta.  ^ 

Within  the  last  few  years,  risk  assessment  and  management  have  assumed  appropriately  » 
greater  emphasis  in  the  engineering  of  training  programs  and  field  exercises.  Retired  Briga¬ 
dier  General  Clyde  A.  Hennies,  former  commander  of  the  US  Army  Safety  Center,  and 
Paul  A.  Dierberger,  chief  of  the  center’s  training  division,  point  out  that  training  safely  in 
peacetime  does  not  necessarily  translate  to  the  same  level  of  safety  awareness  during  combat 
operations.  They  argue  that  the  corollary  of  battle-focused  training  is  not  a  garrison-based 
but  rather  a  battle-focused  safety  program.  A  reorientation,  they  say,  is  necessary.  The  result 
will  be  a  saving  of  precious  resources  of  life  and  equipment  for  the  real  battle. 

We  round  out  this  issue  with  a  range  of  articles,  but  I  want  to  close  this  introduction  with 
a  few  words  about  our  upcoming  issues.  We  plan  to  publish  the  winning  entries  of  Military 
Review’s  1991  writing  contest  in  the  July  issue  and  the  winners  of  the  1992  writing  contest 
in  November.  Over  the  next  few  months,  M^tary  Review  will  be  publishing  articles  on  sim¬ 
ulation  (June),  leadership  (August),  the  Reserve  Components  (September),  corps  and  divi¬ 
sion  operations  (October)  and  joint  and  combined  warfare  (November).  We  usually  finalize 
the  lineup  of  articles  based  on  a  particular  theme  about  two  months  prior  to  the  publication 
month.  But,  aside  from  planned  themes,  there  are  subjects  that  are  always  of  interest,  and 
we  routinely  hold  space  for  such  “wild  card”  articles.  For  the  summer  and  fall  issues,  the  field 
is  still  open.  Topics  for  possible  articles  include  technology,  military  history,  contingency  op¬ 
erations,  deep  operations.  Total  Quality  Management,  leadership,  command,  low-intensity 
conflict,  logistics,  terrorism,  etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera.  If  you  have  ever  entertained  the 
thought  of  writing  an  article  for  Military  Review,  get  off  your  duff  and  do  it.  If  you  do  not  have 
time  to  write  an  article,  send  us  a  letter,  drop  us  a  comment  card,  tell  us  what  you  think  is 
important  to  this  Army  of  ours.  After  all,  it  is  our  Army. 
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Are  NX41Tiere 

Congressman  Ike  Skelton 


The  Panel  on  Military  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  published  its  report  just 
over  three  years  ago.  The  author,  the  chairman  of  that  panel, 
provides  his  observations  on  the  implementation  of  the  paneVs 
recommendations  for  a  two-phase  joint  professiorud  military 
education  process.  He  offers  a  situation  update  on  the  progress 
made  since  the  report  was  made.  He  reviews  the  military  education 
of  the  1930s  and  the  1999s  and  compares  the  services  of  both  eras. 
And,  finally,  he  expresses  his  views  on  establishing  a  joint  school 


ofadvanced  military  studies  to  be  a  follow-on  school  to  the  current 
intermediate-level  courses. 


r  1 


IN  LATE  1987,  the  Panel  on  Military  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
began  its  review  of  joint  education  at  the  com¬ 
mand  and  general  staff  colleges  of  the  four 
services.  We  issued  our  preliminary  recommen¬ 
dations  in  November  1988  and  our  final  206- 
page  report  in  April  1989.* 

The  panel  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  two-phase  joint  specialty  officer  (JSO)  educa¬ 
tion  process  as  part  of  a  wide-ranging  series  of 
recommendations  concerning  intermediate  and 
advanced  professional  military  education. 

The  panel  recommended  that  Phase  1  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  all  students  attending  a  service  interme¬ 
diate  college.  We  made  this  recommendation 
because  we  strongly  believed  that  officers  of  all 
four  services  at  the  major/lieutenant  commander 
and  lieutenant  colonel/commander  ranks 
should  have  an  understanding,  if  not  expertise, 
in  multiservice  matters — “jointness.”  Familiari¬ 
ty  with  doctrine,  organizational  concepts,  and 
command  and  control  of  the  forces  of  each  of  the 
four  services  was  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
of  all  four  service  intermediate  schools.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  students  would  be  introduced  to  the 
joint  world — the  joint  plannir^  processes,  joint 
systems  and  the  role  played  by  service  commands 
in  the  unified  command  structure. 

We  recommended  that  Phase  II,  the  detailed, 
in-depth  course  of  study  in  the  integrated  de¬ 
ployment  and  employment  of  multiservice 
forces,  be  accomplished  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  (AFSC),  Norfolk,  Virginia.  The 
idea  was  that  only  the  small  percentage  of  inter¬ 
mediate  school  graduates  en  route  to  assign¬ 
ments  as  joint  specialists  would  attend  the 
AFSC.  They  would  build  on  the  knowledge  they 
had  gained  during  the  Phase  I  course  of  study. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  key  recom¬ 
mendation  of  our  panel,  the  establishment  of  a 
two-phase  JSO  education  process  was  enacted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  As  proof,  some 
of  those  now  attending  the  course  of  study  at  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(USACGSC),  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  or  at 
another  service’s  staff  college  will,  upon  gradua¬ 
tion,  proceed  to  Norfolk  to  attend  ^e  AFSC. 


Service  Expertise  First 

The  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986  did  much  to 
promote  the  concept  of  jointness  among  the  four 
services.  Likewise,  our  panel’s  efforts  have  gone 
far  in  promoting  jointness  in  the  area  of  profes¬ 
sional  military  education.  We  realized  that  one 


Our  panel  report  listed 
the  attributes  of  the  JSO — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  or  her  own  service, 
some  knowledge  of  the  other  services, 
experience  operating  with  other  services, 
trust  and  confidence  in  other  services  and 
the  perspective  to  see  the  “joint** picture. 
Ultimately,  a  JSO  must  “understand  the 
capabilities  and  limitations,  doctrine  and 
culture  of  the  other  services.  ** 


of  the  ways  to  promote  better  joint  planning  and 
joint  operations  was  through  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  and  the  development  of  the  JSO. 
(The  other  important  tool  for  improving  joint 
operations  is  for  the  services  to  sponsor  more 
joint  training  exercises.) 

However,  we  also  recognized  that  the  success¬ 
ful  JSO  first  had  to  be  an  expert  concerning  his 
respective  service.  While  each  of  the  four  inter¬ 
mediate  service  schools  now  has  a  role  in  pro¬ 
moting  joint  education,  each  one  still  has  the 
primary  function  of  educating  officers  to  become 
competent  in  their  respective  warfore  specialties. 
The  USACGSC,  for  example,  must  provide 
Army  officers  a  firm  foundation  on  the  merging 
of  separate  Army  branch  elements  into  inte¬ 
grated  Army  combined  arms  forces  that  can  con¬ 
duct  land  warfare  with  the  support  of  air  and  na¬ 
val  forces.  This  is  to  be  done  at  the  operational 
level. 

An  Army  officer  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  capabilities,  cnaracteristics,  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  Army  forces.  He  or  she  must  have 
a  very  good  understanding  of  the  integration  of 
combat,  combat  support  and  combat  service 
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support  elements  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
successful  Army  operations. 

The  opening  shots  fired  during  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  air  campaign  during  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm  were  fired  by  Army  Apache 


The  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
exhibited  elements  of  campaigns  fought 
in  previous  wars. . . .  Schwarzkopf's 
familiarity  with  those  campaigns, 
through  his  study  of  military  history, 
helped  him  design  the  strategy  that 
resulted  in  the  overwhelming  victory  won 
by  the  allied  coalition  over  Iraq. 


attack  helicopters.  Their  mission  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  number  of  Iraqi  early  warning  radar 
sites.  The  success  of  the  mission  allowed  coali¬ 
tion  aircraft  to  surprise  the  Iraqi  air  defense  forces 
on  the  first  night  of  the  war.  This  was  cmcial  in 
allowing  the  coalition  air  forces  to  gain  air  su¬ 
premacy.  Their  losses  that  first  night  over  Iraq 
were  zero. 

The  story  behind  the  story  was  one  of  intcr- 
service  cooperation.  While  the  Army  possessed 
the  attack  helicopters  that  took  out  the  radar 
sites  with  laser-guided  Hellfire  missiles,  it  was 
US  Air  Force  special  operations  aircraft, 
MH-53J  Pave  Low  enhanced  configuration  hel¬ 
icopters  that  acted  as  pathfinders  for  the  Army 
choppers.  As  General  H.  Norman  Schwankopf 
sought  recommendations  from  his  staff.  Army 
officers  needed  to  understand  the  navigational 
limitations  of  the  AH-64  Apache.  On  the  other 
hand.  Air  Force  officers  on  the  commander  in 
chief  (CINC)’s  staff  needed  to  know  that  Air 
Force  special  operations  Pave  Low  helicopters 
could  provide  the  navigational  guidance  lacking 
in  the  Army  attack  helicopters. 

This  example  illustrates  the  requirement  for 
JSOs  on  joint  staffs  to  be  experts  on  their  re¬ 
spective  services.  An  Army  infantry  JSO  would 
have  needed  to  understand  the  capabilities  and, 
more  specifically,  the  navigational  limitations 
of  Army  AH-64s.  Similarly,  an  Air  Force  fight¬ 


er  pilot  ISO  would  have  needed  to  know  that 
the  Air  Force  had  in  its  inventor\’  not  onlv 
tixed-wing  aircraft  but  also  Pave  Low  special 
ciperations  helicopters  able  tit  help  the  Armv 
AH-64s  overcome  their  navigational  limita¬ 
tions  tor  the  cmcial  mission  against  the  Iraqi 
early  warning  radars. 

Jointness  and  Joint  Education  at 
the  Command  and  Staff  Coiieges 

Our  panel  report  listed  the  attributes  of  the 
JSO — a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  or  her  c>wn 
service,  some  knowledge  of  the  other  services, 
experience  operating  witli  other  services,  tmst 
and  confidence  in  other  serviv.es  and  the  per¬ 
spective  to  see  the  “joint”  picture.  Ultimately,  a 
JSO  must  “understand  the  capabilities  and 
limitations,  doctrine  and  culture  of  the  other 
services.”^ 

joint  education  at  the  command  and  staff  col¬ 
leges  of  the  four  services  has  come  a  long  way 
since  our  panel  began  its  work.  Last  year,  we  held 
hearings  to  assess  the  progress  made  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  intermediate-  and  senior-level  schools  to 
implement  the  recommendations  we  had  made. 

Prior  to  the  hearings,  we  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  assess  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  these  various  recommendations. 
The  GAO  report  on  the  two  Armv  schools 
(USACGSC  and  the  US  Army  War  College) 
came  out  in  March  1991.  It  noted  that  the 
USACGSC  had  implemented  or  partially  im¬ 
plemented  29  of  31  recommendations.^  The 
next  month,  the  panel  had  the  opportunitv'  to 
hear  Major  General  John  E.  Miller,  the  depiitv 
commandant  of  the  USACGSC,  discuss  the 
progress  made  on  implementing  our  panel’s  rec¬ 
ommendations  two  years  earlier. 

CGSC  Situation  Report 

The  story  on  joint  education  at  intermediate- 
level  military  educational  institutions  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  one,  not  simply  for  the  Army  but  for  all  the 
services.  Each  has  in  place  a  Phase  I  course.  .At 
Fort  Leavenworth,  the  effort  has  been  one  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Phase  I  material  throughout  the  six 
blocks  of  instruction.  I  have  had  the  opportunitv 
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US  and  allied  officers 
on  a  terrain 


to  examine  the  curriculum  from  the  previous 
academic  year  and  can  see  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  joint  matters.  My  instincts  tell  me 
that  the  balance  of  instmction  between  land- 
force  capabilities  and  joint  capabilities  is  about 
right.  And  I  believe  that  it  is  done  in  the  proper 
fashion — more  Army-specific  courses  in  the 
early  part  of  the  curriculum,  with  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  joint  issues  toward  the  end  of  the  course. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  both  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students  whether  they  also  believe  the 
balance  between  Army  and  joint  matters  is  just 
about  right.  I  am  sure  if  there  are  concerns  about 
this  issue,  that  letters  touching  on  the  subject 
will  appear  in  future  issues  of  Military  Review. 
Those  who  would  want  to  write  me  directly  are 
encouraged  to  do  so. 

Another  positive  development  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth  concerns  the  increased  number  of  sister 
service  students  attending  USACGSC.  Both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  increased  the 
number  of  students  at  the  school.  This  academic 
year,  the  Air  Force  total  was  scheduled  to  reach 
the  80-5tudent  mark.  This  coming  fall,  the  na¬ 
val  services  will  also  reach  the  80-student  mark 
(60  Navy  and  20  Marine). 

The  Navy  has  been  able  to  improve  both  the 
number  and  quality  of  students  at  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  because  of  our  panel’s  efforts  to  have  the 
Navy  provide  more  line  officers  to  other  service 
intermediate  and  senior  schools.  This  was  a 
cooperative  endeavor  on  the  part  of  both  our 
panel  and  the  Navy.  I  believe  that  we  have  been 
successful.  This  means  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  number  of  Navy  officers  in  the  seminar 
groups  that  meet  throughout  the  year  at 
USACGSC. 

Four  years  ago,  not  every  seminar  had  a  naval 
officer.  Others  that  did,  had  officers  who  were  ei¬ 
ther  lawyers,  supply  officers  or  others  who  would 
never  command  a  ship,  a  submarine,  an  aviation 
squadron  or  some  larger  combat  formation. 

Student/Faculty  Mix.  Yet,  our  panel  was 
somewhat  disappointed  that  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  student  and  faculty  mix  of  officers  from 
the  three  military  departments  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  first  recommendation  called  for  in- 


A  first-rate  officer  education  program — 
from  lieutenant  to  general — will  prepare 
today's  military  officers  for  tomorrow's 
challenges  by  providing  them  the  most 
important  foundation  for  any  leader— 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  history. . . . 
Successful  military  leaders  of  yesteryear 
were  indebted  to  their. . .  predecessors. 
Jackson's  successful  Sherumdoah  Valley 
Ccunpaign  resulted from  his  study  of  Na¬ 
poleon's  tactics . . .  Napoleon,  who  studied 
Frederick  the  Great,  once  remarked  that 
he  thought  like  Frederick. 


termed  iate  service  schools  to  have  student  Kxlv 
mixes  of  two  officers  from  each  of  the  two  non- 
host  military  departments  in  every  student  semi¬ 
nar.  This  was  to  be  achieved  by  academic  ye.ir 
1995-1996.  So,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  tliat 
would  mean  that  in  each  seminar  there  would 
be  two  Air  Force  officers  and  two  Navy  officers 
(or  one  Navy  officer  and  one  Marine  officer)."* 
Our  faculty  mix  recommendation  at  the  inter¬ 
mediate  level  called  for  80  percent  from  the  host 
school  and  10  percent  from  each  nonhost  schoi.il 
military  department.  We  called  for  its  imple¬ 
mentation  by  academic  year  1990-1991.  By  aca¬ 
demic  year  1995-1996,  the  comparable  figures 
were  to  have  been  70  percent  and  1 5  percent 
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During  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  in  a  far  harsher  budgetary 
climate  than  that  of  today,  all  of  the 
services  found  themselves  reduced  to 
“pauperdom.  . .  Too  poor  to  train  and 
equip  their  forces,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  took  advantage  of  a 
difficult  situation  by  sending  their  best  of¬ 
ficers  to  various  [staff]  schools — to  study, 
to  teach  and  to  prepare for  the future. 


from  the  other  two  military  departments.’ 

In  both  the  student  and  faculty  mixes,  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  our  panel  were  relaxed  by  the 
Military  Education  Policy  Document  (MEPD) 
issued  under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  May  1990.  The  MEPD 
sets  guidance  in  the  area  of  joint  education. 
While  its  recommendations  set  the  minimum 
levels  in  the  matter  of  both  student  and  faculty 
mixes,  the  USACGSC  viewed  those  minimum 
levels  not  as  floors  but  as  ceilings.  While  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  student  and  faculty  mbces  is  better  today 
than  it  was  four  years  ago,  it  is  not  as  good  as  our 
panel  believes  it  could  be. 

Study  of  Military  History.  Another  area 
that  our  panel  report  stressed  was  the  study  of 
military  history,  especially  in  helping  to  develop 
strategists.  In  our  visit  to  Fort  Leavenworth  in 
1988,  the  study  of  military  history  was  confined 
to  51  hours  and  limited  to  the  American  experi¬ 
ence  of  war  in  the  20th  century.  Army  officers, 
especially  those  who  will  rise  to  command  at  the 
corps  or  theater  level,  need  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  military  history  that  reaches  back 
over  the  ages. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf  exhibited 
elements  of  campaigns  fought  in  previous  wars. 
I  am  confident  that  Schwankopf’s  familiarity 
with  those  campaigns,  through  his  study  of  mili¬ 
tary  history,  helped  him  design  the  strategy  that 
resulted  in  the  overwhelming  victory  won  by  the 
allied  coalition  over  Iraq.  The  lessons  for  him  to 
draw  upon  could  be  found  in  military  actions 
spanning  more  than  a  century. 


The  six-week  air  campaign  allowed  Ameri¬ 
can  and  coalition  aircraft  to  pound  away  at  Iraqi 
installations  and  forces  so  that  when  the  ground 
campaign  finally  went  forward,  resistance  was 
comparatively  light.  Maybe  the  World  War  II 
Battle  ot  Tarawa  acted  as  a  cautionary  tale  about 
halting  a  bombing  campaign  too  early.  During 
that  amphibious  landing.  Marine  forces  suffered 
heavy  casualties  because  the  island  had  not  been 
hit  hard  enough  with  air  and  naval  gunfire.^ 

The  placement  of  Army  and  Marine  forces 
along  the  border  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Ku¬ 
wait  was  reminiscent  of  Sir  Bernard  L.  Mont¬ 
gomery’s  North  African  Campaign,  which  used 
deception  to  defeat  the  German  Afrika  Korps  at 
El  Alamein.^  And,  finally,  the  famous  “left 
hook”  that  struck  with  such  force  and  surprise 
against  the  right  flank  of  the  Iraqi  ground  forces 
may  have  derived  its  inspiration  from  our  own 
Civil  War.  At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  too,  dispatched  forces 
under  General  Thomas  “Stonewall”  Jackson 
around  the  right  flank  of  General  Joseph  Hook¬ 
er’s  Union  troops  and  routed  them  in  a  matmer 
that  was  daring  and  aggressive.® 

These  examples  of  how  history  may  have  been 
used  in  Desert  Storm  simply  underscore  the  point 
that  a  profound  understanding  of  military  history 
is  crucial  for  any  officer  attending  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course 
(USACGSOC)  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Since  our 
panel  visit  in  early  1988,  the  USACGSOC  has 
broadened  its  study  of  military  history  to  include 
1 8th  century  warfare.  The  seeds  of  future  Ameri¬ 
can  military  victories  can  be  found  by  plowing 
deeply  the  fertile  soil  of  military  history. 

Military  Education  in  the  1930s 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s,  in 
a  far  harsher  budgetary  climate  than  that  ot 
today,  all  of  the  services  found  themselves  re¬ 
duced  to  “pauperdom.”  The  sizes  of  the  forces 
were  drastically  cut,  and  modernization  pro¬ 
grams  were,  at  first,  postponed  and  then  can¬ 
celled.  The  Army,  which  during  the  Great  War 
had  numbered  more  than  2.3  million,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  138,000  by  1934.  In  a  crisis. 
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the  Army  could  have  fielded  1 ,000  tarrks,  all  ob¬ 
solete;  1,509  aircraft,  the  fastest  of  which  could 
fly  234  miles  per  hour;  and  a  single  mechanized 
regiment,  organized  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  led 
by  horse-mounted  cavalrymen  who  wore  mus¬ 
tard  gas-proof  boots.  The  United  States  had  the 
16th  largest  army  in  the  world,  with  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Turkey,  Spain,  Romania  and  Poland  pos¬ 
sessing  larger  armies.*^ 

Too  poor  to  train  and  equip  their  forces,  the 
Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  difficult  situation  by  sending  their 
best  officers  to  various  schools — to  study,  to 
teach  and  to  prepare  for  the  future.  The  Infantry 
School  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  the  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Kansas,  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  the  Army  War  College  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.  and  the  Marine  Corps  schools  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  experienced  a  renaissance. 

It  was  during  the  interwar  years,  the  “golden 
age”  of  American  military  education,  that 
such  renowned  World  War  II  military  leaders 
as  George  C.  Marshall,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Joseph  Stilwell,  Omar  N .  Bradley,  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  Raymond  Spruance  and  Henry  “Hap” 
Arnold  benefited  from  study  at  intermediate- 
or  senior-level  war  colleges.  William  E  “Bull” 
Halsey  Jr.,  who  commande3  the  Central  Pacific 
amphibious  campaign  against  the  Japanese  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  attended  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  War  colleges.  Marshall  taught  at  the  Army 
War  College  and  was  the  assistant  commandant 
of  the  Army  Infantry  School. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Marine  Corps 
devoted  considerable  effort  at  Quantico,  its  seat 
of  learning,  putting  together  the  doctrine  of  am¬ 
phibious  warfare  used  to  such  telling  effect,  from 
Guadalcanal  to  Okinawa,  in  the  Pacific  cam¬ 
paigns  of  World  War  II.  The  naval-oriented 
Fleet  Marine  Forces  became  the  spearhead  of  the 
Navy’s  Orange  Plan,  the  basic  outline  for  execut¬ 
ing  a  war  against  Japan,  which  was  adopted  in 
1926!  The  best  summation  for  the  p»eriod  was 
made  by  Nimitz,  who  noted  that  the  entire  Pa¬ 
cific  Cai  npaign  had  been  thought  out  and  fought 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  Naval  War  College  dur¬ 


ing  the  1930s.  The  only  unforeseen  event  was 
the  use  of  the  kamikaze  suicide  aircraft  attacks  on 
US  Navy  warships  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Pacific  war.  In  short,  we  won  the  victories  oi  the 
1940s  in  the  command  and  staff  and  war  college 
classrooms  ot  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

Military  Education  in  the  1990s 

Shifting  ftom  the  recent  past  to  the  more  un¬ 
certain  future,  1  want  to  touch  on  the  impctrtant 
task  of  educating  our  country’s  military  leaders, 
present  and  future.  A  first-rate  officer  education 
program — ftom  lieutenant  to  general — will  pre¬ 
pare  today’s  military  officers  for  tomorrow’s  chal¬ 
lenges  by  providing  them  the  most  important 
foundation  for  any  leader — a  genuine  appreci¬ 
ation  of  history.  1  cannot  stress  this  enough  be¬ 
cause  a  solid  foundation  in  history  gives  perspec¬ 
tive  to  the  problems  of  the  present.  And  a  solid 
appreciation  of  history  provided  by  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  prepare  today’s  military  officers  for  the 
future,  especially  those  who  decide  to  spend  30 
years  in  one  of  the  services.  They  will  become 
this  country’s  future  strategists. 

In  the  March  1989  issue  of  Parameters,  the  US 
Army  War  College  quarterly.  General  John  R. 
Galvin,  supreme  allied  commander,  Europe,  de¬ 
scribes  why  our  country  needs  strategists  in  each 
of  the  services  and  at  all  levels.  “We  need  senior 
generals  and  admirals  wh(')  can  provide  solid  mil¬ 
itary  advice  to  our  political  leadership,”  he 
writes,  “c»nd  we  need  young  officers  who  can  pro¬ 
vide  solid  military  advice — options,  details,  the 
results  of  analysis — to  the  generals  and  admirals.” 
He  lists  three  elements  in  an  agenda  for  action: 

•  Formal  schooling. 

•  In-unit  education  and  experience. 

•  Self-development.*^ 

In  brief,  the  military  student  should  learn  the 
historical  links  ot  leadership  and  be  well  \'ersed 
in  history’s  pivotal  battles  and  how  the  great  cap¬ 
tains  won  those  battles.  Successful  military  lead¬ 
ers  of  yesteryear  were  indebted  to  their  military 
predecessors.  Jackson’s  successful  Shenandoah 
Valley  Gimpaign  resulted  from  his  study  ot  Na¬ 
poleon’s  tactics,  and  Napoleon,  who  studied 
Frederick  the  Great,  once  remarked  that  he 
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thought  like  Frederick.  .Alexander  the  Great’s 
army  provided  lessons  for  Frederick,  2,000  years 
before  Frederick’s  time.  The  Athenian  general, 
Miltiades  the  “Younger,”  who  won  the  Battle  of 
Marathon  in  490  B.C.,  provided  the  inspiration 
that  also  won  the  Battle  of  El  Alamein  in  1942; 
the  Macedonian,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  de- 
feated  the  Persians  at  the  Battle  of  Arbela  in  33 1 
B.C.,  set  the  example  for  the  Roman  victory  at 
Pydna  155  years  later.  The  English  bowmen  who 
won  Cr^  in  1346  also  won  Waterloo  in  1815; 
Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  Bradley,  Montgomery, 
or  Douglas  MacArthur,  who  won  battles  in  the 
1940s,  might  well  win  battles  a  century  or  so 
hence.  Thus,  1  believe  that  every  truly  great 
corrunander  has  linked  himself  to  the  collective 
experience  of  earlier  generals  by  reading,  study¬ 
ing  and  having  an  appreciation  of  history. 

A  military  career  includes  a  lifelong  commit¬ 
ment  to  self-development.  It  is  a  process  of  edu¬ 
cation,  study,  reading  and  thinking  that  should 
continue  throughout  an  entire  military  career. 
Yes,  taaical  proficiency  is  very  important,  but  so 
too  is  strategic  vision.  That  can  only  come  after 
years  of  careful  reading,  study,  reflection  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Those  at  the  USACGSC  who  finish 
their  course  of  study  should  be  aware  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  yardstick  of  4,000  years  of  recorded  history. 
Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Sun  Tzu,  Carl  von 
Clausewitz,  Napoleon,  Alfred  T.  Mahan  and  Sir 
Halford  John  Mackinder  have  much  to  offer 
those  who  will  become  tomorrow’s  future  gener¬ 
als  and  admirals.  Today’s  officer  corps  must  be 
made  aware  of  this  inheritance. 

Winston  Churchill  put  this  idea  in  these 
words,  “Professional  attainment,  based  upon 
prolor^ed  study,  and  collective  study  at  colleges, 
rank  by  rank,  and  age  by  age . . .  those  are  the  title 
reeds  of  the  commanders  of  the  future  armies, 
and  the  secret  of  future  victories.”*’ 

A  Joint  School  of 
Advanced  Military  Studies 

As  I  survey  the  past  four  years,  I  see  much  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made  in  fostering  joint  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  four  intermediate  service  schools  and 
at  the  AFSC.  The  recent  publication  of  joint 


Publication  1.  Joint  Warfare  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces,  underscores  the  efforts  of  the  serv  ices  to 
promote  jointness.  *'  In  many  w’ays,  our  piinel’s 
work  simply  reinforced  and  accelerated  trends 
that  had  already  been  underway  in  the  ser\  ices. 

Professional  military  education  is  ;in  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  development  of  tomorrow's 
senior  military  leadership.  The  Army  estab¬ 
lished  its  School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies 
(SAMS)  in  1983  to  provide  the  Atmy  with  offi¬ 
cers  spiecially  educated  for  military  operations.  It 
is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  this  one-year, 
tollow-isn  course  of  the  intermediate  command 
and  general  staff  course  will  become  the  com¬ 
manders  and  general  staff  officers  of  the  Armv. 
Cross-pollination  has  worked  to  the  extent  that 
both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Air  Force  have 
established  equivalent  courses  (the  Schotil  of 
Advanced  Warfighting  for  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  School  of  Advanced  Airpower  Studies 
for  the  Air  Force). 

One  idea  that  merits  serious  study  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Joint  SAMS  course  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  AFSC.  It  would  be  similar  to  the 
follow-iin  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  (^an- 
tico  and  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  but 
would  have  a  joint  focus.  Such  a  school  would 
seek  applicants  from  graduates  of  the  four  com¬ 
mand  and  staff  colleges. 

The  details  of  such  a  course  need  to  be  worked 
out.  Here  are  some  suggestions.  Tne  student 
body  should  initially  he  composed  of  60  officers, 
20  from  each  military  department.  They  may 
even  be  AFSC  graduates  who  stay  on  for  further 
study.  Such  a  school  would  allow  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  unified  com¬ 
manders  to  have  a  pool  of  officers  well  grounded 
in  the  planning  and  conduct  of  joint  operations. 
It  would  be  a  course  of  study  that  would  be  added 
to  rather  than  supplant  the  current  second-year 
courses  found  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  C^iantico 
and  Maxwell.  One  advantage  of  such  a  course 
would  be  to  have  Navy  participation. 

In  1923 ,  Major  George  C.  Marshall,  the  future 
World  War  11  Army  chief  of  staff,  described  the 
regular  cycle  in  the  doing  and  undoing  of  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  national  defense.  He  observed  that 
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“we  start  in  the  making  ot  adequate  provisions 
and  then  turn  abruptly  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  abolish  what  has  just  been  done.”'  ’  Tixlav. 
we  are  in  the  midst  ot  making  one  of  those 
changes  in  direction. 

World  conditions  have  changed,  the  Cold 
War  is  over.  The  challenge  now  is  to  reduce  the 
size  of  our  military  elfbrt  without  putting  at  risk 
our  national  security.  There  are  still  threats  to 
American  interests  in  the  world  that  cannot  be 
ignored. 

While  Americans  want  a  reduction  in  military 
spending,  they  do  not  want  to  reduce  spending 
in  such  drastic  feshion  that  we  risk  undoing  all 
the  hard  work  and  money  spent  since  1980  in  re¬ 
storing  the  military.  Americans  also  understand 
George  Washingtons  wise  counsel,  “To  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  peace.”  I  am  convinced  that  they 
will  support  measures  needed  to  maintain  an  ad¬ 
equate  and  credible  national  defense  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  that  we  enjoy  today. 

But  these  next  few  years  for  those  in  the  mil¬ 
itary  will  be  difficult  ones  nonetheless.  As  we 
reduce  the  size  of  the  .services,  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  should  not  be  forced  to  take  its 
“fair  share”  of  the  cuts.  The  fact  is  that  smaller 
forces  will  have  to  be  more  capable  forces. 
That  means  continued  high  levels  of  training 
and  efforts  to  improve  professional  military 
education.  Doing  business  in  a  joint  fashion 


will  become  even  more  necessary. 

Eisenhower  got  it  right  more  than  30  years  ago. 
when  in  a  message  to  Qingress,  he  noted,  “Sepa¬ 
rate  ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone  forever. 


The  Army  estabtished  SAMS . . . 
to  provide  the  Army  with  officers  specially 
educated  for  military  operations. 

It  is  expected  that  the  graduates  of  this 
one-year,  follow-on  course  of  the 
intermediate  command  and  general  staff 
course  will  become  the  conunanders  and 
general  staff  officers  of  the  Army. . . . 
One  idea  that  merits  serious  study  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  SAMS  course 
under  the  auspices  of  the  AFSC . . . 
[available  to]  graduates  of  the  four 
command  and  staff  colleges. 


If  ever  again  we  should  be  involved  in  war,  we  will 
fight  it  in  all  elements,  with  all  Services,  as  one 
single  concentrated  effort.  Peacetime  prepa¬ 
ration  and  organizational  activity  must  conform 
to  this  fact.”  ’  ’  Building  on  the  accomplishments 
of  the  past  few  years,  the  enactment  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  in  1986  and  the  greater 
effort  in  both  service  and  joint  professional  mili¬ 
tary  education  will  allow  us  to  have  a  greater 
chance  for  securing  a  lasting  peace.  MR 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  J.  Schneider,  US  Army,  Retired, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Faris  R.  Kirkland,  US  Army,  Retired 

The  question  of  who  is  responsible  for  training  lieutenants  has  been 
around  for  a  long  time.  The  authors  review  the  historical  roles  and 
training  of  lieutenants  in  the  US  Army  and  consider  relevant  research 
findings  from  the  past  decade.  They  speculate  on  huw  the  Army  might 
better  prepare  lieutenants  and  more  quickly  integrate  them  into  the 
units  they  might  be  leading  into  combat. 


There  has  never  been  agreement  tm  the  role 
of  lieutenants  in  the  US  Army.  TtxJay,  the 
most  common  perception  is  that  “the  plaux:)n 
sergeant  is  in  charge  of  the  platoon  in  garrison; 
the  lieutenant  is  in  charge  in  the  field.”  Several 
company  commanders  have  voiced  opinions  ty¬ 
pified  by  the  comment:  “1  could  command  better 
without  the  lieutenants.  I  do  everything  through 
the  platoon  sergeants  anyway.”  Many  sergeants 
believe  that  “the  first  sergeant  runs  the  company 
through  the  NCOs  [noncommissioned  officers]. 
The  officers  are  just  transients.” 

Beyond  a  general  agreement  that  there  should 
he  one  or  more  commissioned  officers  in  a  com- 

The  I'K-'U'S  expressed  in  dus  arvcle  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  posiaon  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  g/n'emment 
office  or  agency. — Editor 


pany  other  than  the  captain,  the  role,  duties  and 
instruction  of  lieutenants  were  left  to  the  di.scre- 
tion  of  the  company  commander.  The  lieuten¬ 
ant  was  in  the  company  to  learn,  to  assist  the 
captain  and  to  take  the  commander’s  place  it  he 
became  a  casualrv’  or  was  otherwise  absent.  But 
what  skills  he  should  have;  how  he  should  get 
them;  what  responsibilities  he  should  shoulder; 
and  how  he  should  be  evaluated  are  points  that 
have  remained  vague  throughout  the  histoiy  c't 
the  US  Army. 

During  the  1980s,  while  conducting  research 
on  a  wide  range  of  human  dimensions  in  the 
Army,  research  teams  from  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Res'Mrch,  Washington,  D.  C'. 
frequently  encountered  lieutenants  who  did  not 
know  what  was  e.xpected  of  them;  what  re¬ 
sources  were  available  to  them;  and  who  per- 
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ceived  themselves  to  be  unwelcome  appendages 
to  an  ora^nization  run  by  NCOs  and  more  senior 
officers.  The  research  teams  heard  complaints 
about  lieutenants  from  soldiers  in  all  ranks  firom 
private  to  general.  The  common  thread  uniting 
opinions  expressed  by  leaders  was  that  lieuten¬ 
ants  were  “problems”  they  would  rather  not  have 
to  address. 

Soldiers  with  a  sense  of  history  will  remember 
that  during  most  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  the 
Vietnam  War,  there  were  very  few  long-service 
NCXDs  in  line  units.^  After  the  first  year,  most  of 
the  experienced  sergeants  were  either  casualties, 
had  won  commissions,  filled  key  staff  or  training 
roles  in  an  expanded  army  or  had  left  the  service. 
The  lieutenants  ran  the  platoons.^  Many  of  the 
lieutenants  leading  platoons  in  the  19^  feel 
they  are  not  prepared  for  their  roles  and  are  not 
well-integrated  members  of  their  units.  Such 
leaders  are  likely  to  be  marginally  effective  in  any 
operation  involving  decentralized  operations  or 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  fest-breaking  conflict  or 
military  intervention.^ 

Historical  Background 

In  the  first  rtguiation  writtei,  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army,  Major  General  Friedrich  W.  A.  von 
Steuben  advised  the  lieutenant  to: 

“Endeavor  to  gain  the  love  of  his  men,  by  his 
attention  to  everything  that  may  contribute  to 
their  health  and  convenience.  He  should  often 
visit  them  at  different  hours;  inspect  into  their 
manner  of  living;  see  that  their  provisions  are 
good  and  well  cooked - He  should  pay  atten¬ 

tion  to  their  compbints  and  when  well  founded 
endeavor  to  get  diem  addressed.”^ 

Throughout  the  19th  century  most  infantry 
companies  had  an  authorized  strength  of  three 
officers  and  65  men.  They  were  organized  with 
nine  NCXDs  and  specialists  in  company  head¬ 
quarters  and  four  squads  of  12  privates,  each  led 
by  a  sergeant  and  a  corporal.  The  squad  leaders 
reported  to  either  the  first  or  second  lieutenant.^ 
The  lieutenants’  duties  toward  their  men  were 
concerned  with  order  and  cleanliness.  The  Reg¬ 
ulations  of  1841  specified  that  lieutenants  “.  . . 
must  be  considered  as  under  instruction  in  order 


to  qualify  them  for  command,”  and  that  they 
should  assist  the  commander  in  the  preparation 
of  reports  and  returns. '  Paperwork  was  then,  as 
now,  a  primary  concern  of  the  military  hierarchy. 
In  1841,  it  included  accounting  for  funds,  food, 
horses,  firewood,  soldiers,  and  so  on.  There  were 


[Historically]  the  role,  dudes  and 
instruction  of  Ueutenants  were  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  company  commoner. 

The  lieutenant  was  in  the  company 
to  learn,  to  assist  the  captain  and  to  take 
the  commander’s  place  if  he  became  a 
casualty  or  was  otherwise  absent. 


more  than  250  forms  required  by  the  quarter¬ 
master,  commissary  and  adjutant  general  depart¬ 
ments.®  A  lieutenant’s  duties  occupied  less  than 
half  of  his  day,  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
sports,  hunting,  riding  or  exploring.^  The  30  first 
and  second  lieutenants  in  a  regiment  spent  an 
average  of  15  years  in  those  grades. 

The  notion  that  lieutenants  should  be  trained 
professionally  first  emerged  with  the  founding  of 
the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry  and  Infan¬ 
try  in  1881  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  One 
lieutenant  ftom  each  regiment  was  to  attend 
each  year.  It  was  not  until  1889  that  the  General 
Regulations  prescribed  that  “.  .  .  the  regimental 
commander  will  thoroughly  test  the  proficiency 
of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge.”  By  1890,  officers  were 
required  to  pass  proficiency  examinations  for 
promotion  to  first  lieutenant,  captain  and  ma¬ 
jor.  ^  ^  Shortly  thereafter  General  John  McAllis¬ 
ter  Schofield  required  post  commanders  to  con¬ 
duct  post  lyceums — seminars  in  which  junior 
officers  prepared  and  presented  lectures  on  mili¬ 
tary  topics  to  the  officers  on  the  post.  However, 
most  commanders  and  their  subordinates  appar¬ 
ently  treated  the  lyceums  as  a  farce. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  though 
the  position  of  the  lieutenant  was  still  unclear, 
there  was  agreement  that  he  needed  active  guid¬ 
ance  and  development:  “The  captain  should 
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Soldiers  with  a  sense  of  history  wUl  remember  that  during  most  of  the 
Korean  conflict  and  the  Vietnam  War^  there  were  very  few  long-service  NCOs  inline 
units.  After  the  first  year,  most  of  the  experienced  sergeants  were  either  casualties, 
had  won  commissions,  filled  key  staff  or  training  roles  in  an  exparuied  army  or  had 


left  the  service.  The  lieutenants  ran  the  platoons. 


give  the  lieutenant  lots  to  do.”  ^  ^  He  was  to  make 
out  the  ration  returns,  muster  and  payrolls,  req- 
uisitions,  reports  and  estimates;  he  was  to  inspect 
quarters,  drill  the  company  and  instruct  NCOs. 
Efficient  execution  of  these  duties  required 
broad  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  lieutenant,  ah 
though  there  were  still  no  formal  arrangements 
to  train  him.  In  191 1  Captain  James  A.  Moss 
observed: 

“When  the  captain  does  all  the  work  himself, 
he  robs  the  lieutenant  of  initiative,  makes  him 
feel  like  a  nonentity,  pre\’ents  him  from  getting 
a  practical,  working  knowledge  of  company 
administration,  makes  him  feel  he  is  not  a  part 
of  the  company.”''^ 

World  War  1  brought  the  reorganization  of  the 
company  from  a  65-man  unit,  under  the  direct 
command  of  the  captain,  into  a  unit  of  more 
than  200  men,  divided  into  four  platoons.  Com¬ 
mand  of  platoons  provided  lieutenants  with  an 


unequivocal  function.  In  addition  to  training 
and  leading  their  units,  they  were  to: 

“Keep  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the 
men  under  their  command  and . . .  strive  to  build 
up  such  relations  of  confidence  and  sympathy  as 
will  insure  the  free  approach  of  their  men  to 
them  for  counsel  and  assistance.  These  relation¬ 
ships  may  be  gained  and  maintained  without  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  bonds  of  discipline  ^d  with  great 
credit  to  the  service  as  a  whole.”'’ 

Following  the  war,  each  branch  organized  a 
basic  officer’s  course,  which  included  bookkeep¬ 
ing.'^  Captains  were  advised  to  allow  lieuten¬ 
ants  to  participate  in  the  government  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  company  without  pestenng 
them  or  hampering  them  with  unnecessary  in¬ 
structions.  '  ^  Moss,  in  the  1929  edition  of  the  Of' 
jker's  Manual,  urged  that  the  lieutenant  “[b)e 
given  large  liberties  in  the  training  and  handling 
of  his  platoon.”"' 
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Lieutenants  came  into  their  own  during  WoHdWarll.  They  were  the  officers 


in  whom:  **. . .  reposed  the  immediate  and  close  command  of  men — they  lead  the  attack 
persona^.  **  They  were  the  representatives  of  the  government  whom  the  troops  saw. 
Missions  were  executed  because  the  lieutenants  were  there  and  saw  to  it.  As  the  war 
continued^  the  ^importance  of. . .  platoon  leaders. . .  [who  could]  act  promptfy  cmd 
aggressively  when  separated ^m  their  main  forces  or  on  independent  missions ...” 
was  recognized  as  crucial  to  success  in  condnU. 


As  the  likelihood  of  a  second  major  war  grew, 
the  peacetime  role  of  lieutenants  began  to  as¬ 
sume  a  definitive  form.  They  were  to  train  their 
platoons,  perform  administrative  tasks  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  command.  Demands  for  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  Army  no  longer  provided  the  luxury  of 
years  to  train  them.  The  life  of  a  lieutenant  be¬ 
came  one  of  constant  study  and  hard  work.  Fi¬ 
nally,  just  before  World  War  11  began,  the  duty 
of  the  company  commander  to  train  his  lieuten¬ 
ants  was  made  explicit.*^  The  commander  was 
not  to  put  his  lieutenant  in  fear,  if  he  was  consci¬ 
entious  and  thorough,  his  commander  should 
make  him  feel  appreciated  and  secure.^® 
Lieutenants  came  into  their  own  during 
World  War  U.  They  were  the  officers  in  whom: 
“. . .  reposed  the  immediate  and  close  command 
of  men — they  lead  the  attack  personally.”’* 


They  were  the  representatives  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  whom  the  troops  saw.  Missions  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  because  the  lieutenants  were  there  and 
saw  to  it.  As  the  war  continued,  the  “importance 
of. . .  platoon  leaders. . .  [who  could]  act  promptly 
and  aggressively  when  separated  from  their  main 
forces  or  on  independent  missions . . .”  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  crucial  to  success  in  combat." 

To  be  successful  in  accomplishing  their  mis¬ 
sions  and  preserv'ing  the  lives  of  their  men,  lieu¬ 
tenants  had  to  know  a  great  deal  about  weapons, 
tactics,  maintenance,  sanitation  and  health  care, 
to  name  a  few  topics."^  To  have  his  men  follow 
him,  the  lieutenant  had  to  demonstrate  his  com¬ 
petence,  commitment  to  his  mens  welfare,  ac¬ 
cessibility  and  common  sense  in  reaching  ;ind 
carrying  through  decisions.*'*  The  confusion  and 
uncertainty  of  combat  . .  provokefd]  feelings 
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of  helplessness. . . .  Men  tumfed]  to  their  officer 
for  leadership.  The  men  expected . . .  authorita¬ 
tive  direction . . .  from  their  otficers.”^^  However, 
the  importance  of  technical  know-how,  the 
short  time  most  lieutenants  had  to  learn  it  and 


At  the  beginning  of  the 
2(Hh  century,  though  the  position  of  the 
lieutenant  was  st^  unclear,  there  was 
a^reenwnt  that  he  needed  active  guidance 
and  development:  **The  captain  should 
give  the  lieutenant  lots  to  do.  ” 

He  was  to  make  out  the  ration  returns, 
rruister  and  payrolls,  requisitions,  report 
and  estimates;  he  was  to  inspect  quarters, 
driUihe  company  and  instruct  NCOS . . . 
[but]  there  were  still  no  formal  arrange¬ 
ments  to  train  him. 


the  uneven  socialization  in  their  leadership  roles 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  counterproductive  inter¬ 
personal  behavior  by  many  officers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  wise  counsel  to  “make  the  lieutenant 
feel  appreciated  and  secure”  had  disappeared 
from  Army  directives  and  guides  by  1946. 

The  postwar  officer  corps  was  five  times  as 
large  as  it  had  been  in  1939,  and  by  1950,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  its  officers  were  perceived  by 
their  superiors  as  “unfit  for  command  of 
troops.”^'  Many  failed  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  Korean  War.  Nonetheless,  lieutenants  were 
the  most  important  combat  leaders  in  Korea. 
Most  of  the  action  from  the  spring  of  1951  to 
the  summer  of  1953  consisted  of  platoon  or 
company-size  patrols  and  defense  of,  or  attack 
on,  small  terrain  features.  Further,  because  a 
high  proportion  of  the  experienced  NCOs  had 
finished  their  tours  in  Korea  by  the  middle  of 
1952,  lieutenants  became  the  primary  sources 
of  combat  knowledge.^® 

Research  during  the  decade  between  the  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict  and  the  Vietnam  War  revealed  that 
the  platoon  leader’s  behavior  with  respect  to  his 
troops  was  important  to  his  success  as  a  leader 
and  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  unit.^^  Lieutenants 


needed,  in  addition  to  technical  competence  to 
inspire  their  subordinates’  confidence,  a  reperto¬ 
ry  of  interperstinal  skills.  Tltese  included  coun¬ 
seling,  communicating,  motivating,  leading  sol¬ 
diers  with  limited  education  and  verbal  skills  and 
collaborating  with  their  older  and  more  experi¬ 
enced  NCO  subordinates.  Responsibility  and 
technical  demands  increased.  Longer  time-in¬ 
grade  requirements  for  promotion  might  have 
given  officers  time  to  learn  the  fundamentals  of 
their  branches,  hut  the  requirements  were 
shortened  to  meet  the  need  for  officers  in  higher 
ranks.  Further,  officers’  basic  courses  were  re¬ 
duced  in  length  from  four  to  two  months  in 
1960-1961,  and  to  five  weeks  in  1968-1969. 

Vietnam  was  a  lieutenant’s  war  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  the  Korean  conflict  because 
the  jungle  routinely  forced  platoons  to  operate 
autonomously  even  when  they  were  part  of  com¬ 
pany  operations.  Training  platoon  leaders  was 
a  problem  because  company  commanders  were 
either  lieutenants  with  less  than  two  years  of 
commissioned  service  or  captains  with  just  over 
two  years.^  *  Once  again,  after  the  first  two  years, 
experienced  NCXDs  were  rarely  available  at  pla¬ 
toon  level.  Senior  officers,  cognizant  of  how 
green  the  lieutenants  who  actually  fought  the 
enemy  were,  substituted  close  supervision  during 
combat  for  training  prior  to  combat. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
the  US  Army  War  College  conducted  studies  ot 
leadership  and  professionalism  in  the  officer 
corps.  The  study  on  leadership  found  that  in 
1970,  enlisted  soldiers  expected,  but  did  not  find, 
their  leaders  to  be  professionally  competent,  to 
work  them  hard  at  challenging  and  meaningful 
tasks,  to  be  fair  and  honest,  to  punish  slackers 
and  violators  of  orders,  to  attend  to  their  men’s 
welfare  and  to  respect  their  individual  dignitx'. 
These  expectations  were  not  new;  neither  was  it 
new  that  many  officers  did  not  meet  them.  A 
new  finding  was  that  the  officers  did  not  realize 
they  were  deficient.  T3ie  study  found  second 
lieutenants  were  particularly  weak  in  profession¬ 
al  competence,  knowing  and  respecting  subordi¬ 
nates,  communicating  what  they  wanted  their 
men  to  do  and  setting  the  example. 
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Vietnam  was  a  tieutenant*s  war  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  Korean 
conflict  because  the  jungle  routinely  forced  platoons  to  operate  autonomously  even 
when  they  were  part  of  company  operations.  Training  platoon  leaders  was  a  problem 
because  company  commanders  were  either  lieutenants  with  less  than  two  years  of 
commissioned  service  or  captains  with  just  over  two  years. 


Of  perhaps  greater  importance  for  the  training 
of  lieutenants  was  the  defective  climate  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  reported  by  a  second  War  College 
study.  A  principal  finding  was  that  junior 
officers,  while  not  questioning  “the  traditional, 
essentially  authoritarian  mode  of  the  military  or¬ 
ganization,  or  the  risk  of  life  . . .  were  frustrated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  system,  disheartened  by 
seniors  who  sacrificed  integrity  on  the  altar  of 
piersonal  success,  and  impatient  with  what  they 
perceived  as  preoccupation  with  insignificant 
statistics.”^^ 

The  Study  on  Military  Professionalism  indicated 
that  the  commander  was  typically  . .  margin¬ 
ally  skilled  in  the  performance  of  his  duties”  and 

.  .  too  busy  to  talk  or  listen  to  his  subordi¬ 
nates.”^^  As  a  survival  strategy,  many  lieuten¬ 
ants  adopted  the  values  of  their  superiors.  Oth¬ 
ers,  dismayed  by  what  they  saw,  left  the  Army.^^ 


Recent  Developments 

During  the  late  1970s  and  1980s,  measures 
were  instituted  to  strengthen  the  preparation  ot 
lieutenants  and  the  climate  in  which  they  learn 
to  be  leaders.  Combat  arms  basic  officer  courses 
were  expanded  to  three  (field  artillery)  or  tour 
(infantry,  armor)  months.  Leadership  doctrine 
was  made  more  explicit  in  US  Army  Field  Mm- 
ual  (FM)  22-100,  Military  Leadership  (1983),  US 
Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  600-50, 
Leadership  Makes  the  Difference  (1985)  ;md  FM 
22-102,  Soldier  Team  Development  ( 1987).  .Al¬ 
though  excellent  doctrinal  guides  on  hmv  to  lead 
effectively  were  available,  the  specific  r;isks  and 
even  responsibilities  ot  commiinders  tor  training, 
socializing  and  developing  licuren;inrs  remained 
unclear. 

Research  conducted  in  a  sample  ot  combat 
units  in  the  early  1980s  investigated  experiences 
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The  post[WWII]  officer  corps  was 
five  times  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  1939, 
and  by  1950,  a  substantial  number  of  its 
officers  were  perceived  ...as  *iinfit for 
command  of  troops.”  Many  failed  during 
the  early  weeks  of  the  Korean  War. 
Nonetheless,  lieutenants  were  the  most 
important  combat  leaders  in  Korea. 


of  lieutenants  from  the  perspectives  of  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  his  company  commander  and  his  pla¬ 
toon  sergeant.^®  The  principal  findings  were: 

•  Lieutenants  were  strongly  motivated  to 
do  a  superior  job,  but  were  uncertain  about 
what  they  should  do  and  about  the  boundaries 
of  their  authority. 

•  Lieutenants  were  afraid  of  their  company 
commanders  and  were  reluctant  to  reveal  their 
ignorance  by  asking  them  fundamental  ques- 
tiot^s  about  their  roles  in  the  unit. 

•  Company  commanders  acknowledged 
that  they  had  a  role  in  orienting,  socializing 
and  training  their  lieutenants,  but  none  saw  it 
as  a  primary  responsibility  of  command. 

•  Lieutenants  were  unsure  about  how  to 
develop  working  relationships  with  their  pla¬ 
toon  sergeants. 

The  findings  from  this  research  provided  in¬ 
formation  about  what  platoon  sergeants,  compa¬ 
ny  commanders  and  battalion  commanders 
could  do  to  facilitate  the  professional  develop¬ 
ment  of  lieutenants  and  their  integration  into 
their  units. 

One  lieutenant’s  comments  illustrate  sever¬ 
al  of  these  points: 

“Since  I  came  on  active  duty  I’ve  gotten  ev¬ 
erything  I  asked  for — Airborne  School,  Ranger 
School,  good  welcome  from  the  unit.  1  got 
several  letters  while  1  was  in  the  basic  course.  A 
friend  was  assigned  as  my  sponsor.  He  was  on  an 
FDC  [field  training  exercise]  when  1  arrived  so 
another  lieutenant  picked  me  up  at  the  airport. 
My  in-processing  was  quick  and  easy.  My 
captain  just  sat  me  down  and  told  me  what  my 
duties  were  and  how  to  perform  them.  He  gave 


me  all  the  information  I  needed  at  first,  then 
has  added  to  it  every  day.  I  have  access  to  him, 
and  he’s  easy  to  work  with.” 

About  one  out  of  four  lieutenants  reported 
this  kind  of  reception;  they  said  it  supported  their 
sense  of  belonging  and  helped  them  deal  with 
their  anxieties  about  wanting  to  do  well,  but  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  It  w-as  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  captain  to  give  his  lieutenant  a  com¬ 
prehensive,  but  not  overwhelming,  briefing  ear¬ 
ly  on,  and  to  supplement  it  with  additional 
information  over  time.  Only  about  one  compa¬ 
ny  commander  in  10  did  this.  Most  company 
commanders  did  not  have  their  units,  their  mis¬ 
sions  or  the  roles  of  their  subordinate  units  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  focus  to  give  their  lieutenants  the 
structured  guidance  they  wanted.  Captains  com¬ 
plained:  “Look,  I’m  just  learning  my  job.  How 
can  1  train  my  lieutenants  r’  “We  [captains]  need 
to  be  trained  in  how  to  train  lieutenants  to  relate 
to  their  NCOs.”  “1  expect  lieutenants  to  be  tech¬ 
nically  proficient  when  they  arrive  from  school.” 
Some  pointed  out  that  their  options  were  lim¬ 
ited  by  systemic  factors: 

“I  can  give  my  platoon  sergeants  and  lieuten¬ 
ants  independence  in  the  field.  They  can  try 
things  and  make  mistakes  and  learn  from  them. 
But  not  in  garrison.  There  are  too  many  nirpick- 
ers  from  higher  headquarters.” 

Lieutenants  reported  that  their  captains  were: 
“Too  busy  to  bother  with  my  problems;  1  would 
only  go  to  him  as  a  last  resort.”  “It  was  clear  that 
the  company  commander  was  overwhelmed.  1 
asked  other  lieutenants.”  “[He  is]  not  really 
training  us.  He  takes  us  to  the  field  and  leaves 
us  there,  hoping  everyone  will  pick  up  what’s  go¬ 
ing  on.  He  doesn’t  tell  us.” 

Roughly  three-fourths  of  the  company  com¬ 
manders  recognized  that  their  ability  to  help 
their  lieutenants  was  hampered  by  the  lieuten¬ 
ants’  fear  of  looking  stupid  and  by  their  reluc¬ 
tance  to  bother  an  obviously  overcommitted 
captain.  Most  commanders  took  a  variety’  of 
steps  to  put  their  lieutenants  at  ease.  “1  told  him. 
‘Look,  come  in  any  time.  Feel  free  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions.’”  “1  have  a  daily  meeting  with  the  officers 
and  NCOs,  so  we’re  all  together.”  “1  meet  once 
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a  week  with  my  lieutenants  to  talk  about  prob¬ 
lems.”  These  measures  helped  the  lieutenants 
become  more  confident  that  their  questions  were 
valid  and  to  feel  more  secure  with  their  captains. 
“I  was  afraid  to  approach  the  CO  [commanding 
officer].  But  then  we  were  together  a  lot  on  the 
FTX  and  now  I  feel  I  can  ask  him  anything.” 

Not  all  captains  made  themselves  available 
to  their  lieutenants.  One  company  commander 
reported: 

“Lieutenant  B.  was  not  originally  supposed  to 
come  to  this  company,  so  his  sponsor  was  from 
another  unit.  TTie  other  lieutenants  and  1  had 
started  out  together,  and  we  were  sort  of  a  closed 
group.  He  may  have  had  a  rough  time  with  the 
other  lieutenants.  I  was  close  to  leaving  the 
company  so  I  don’t  think  I  took  as  much  care  as 
I  might  have.  He  was  here  almost  a  month  be¬ 
fore  I  had  much  contact  with  him.” 

More  than  half  of  the  lieutenants  experienced 
some  form  of  rejection — ^no  letters;  no  sponsor, 
no  one  to  meet  them;  taken  to  the  field  when 
their  wives  had  no  place  to  stay;  and  denial  that 
they  were  assigned  to  the  unit.  It  was  clear  that 
while  company  and  battalion  commanders  sup¬ 
ported  the  concepts  of  welcoming,  integrating 
and  training  new  lieutenants,  they  accorded 
only  incidental  priority  to  behaving  in  ways  that 
would  realize  those  concepts.  One  captain  stated 
an  extreme  position; 

“Lieutenant  G.  won’t  be  proficient  when  he 
leaves  my  company.  I  can’t  let  him  learn  by  do¬ 
ing  because  if  he  screws  up  I  have  to  take  the 
heat.  My  career  comes  before  training  him.” 

These  and  other  issues  were  regularly  dis¬ 
cussed  at  periodic  research  and  leadership  meet¬ 
ings  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center 
for  Army  Leadership.  Their  work  resulted  in  the 
US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Col¬ 
lege’s  implementing  the  military  qualification 
standards  (MQS)  program  to  define  military 
tasks,  standards  and  performance  measures  to 
guide  the  development  of  officers  at  each  point 
in  their  career — starting  from  precommissioning 
schooling.  The  effects  of  this  program  showed  up 
in  research  conducted  in  the  mid-1980s.  Some 
battalion  and  company  commanders  were  mak- 


10th  Mountain  Division  com(»i^' 


It  was  particularly  important 
for  the  captain  to  give  his  lieutenant  a 
comprehensive,  but  not  overwhelming, 
briefing  early  on,  and  to  supplement  it 
with  cdditional  information  over  time. 
Only  about  one  company  commander  in 
10^  this.  Most  company  commanders 
did  not  have  their  units,  their  missions 
or  the  roles  of  their  subordinate 
units  sufficiently  in  focus  to  give  their 
lieutenants . . .  structured  guidance. 


ing  efforts  to  integrate  and  train  lieutenants. 
There  were  successes  and  failures.  One  battal¬ 
ion  executive  officer,  in  im  officer  professional 
development  class  prior  to  ;m  FTX,  told  his  lieu¬ 
tenants: 

“We’ll  be  doing  it  for  the  first  time  as  a  team. 
Don’t  fuss  about  looking  good.  Drive  on,  pro¬ 
tect  the  sanity  of  your  troops  rather  than  wear 
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7th  Division  soldiers  at  a  live-fire 
exercise,  Fort  Hunter  Liggett.  California . 


Many  company  commanders  and  lieutenants  were  of  the  opinion 
that  lieutenants  needed  to  keep  their  rifle  platoons  longer  than  one  year. . . . 
Lieutenants  need  time  to  learn,  act  and  experience  the  consequences  of  their  action 
over  time.  They  need  time  to  experience  the  development  and  effects  of  mutual  trust 
and  respect  [and] . . .  experience  the  feel  of  a  solidly  functioning  unit  so  they  will 
know  what  they  should  aim  for  in  future  commands. 


everyone  out  trying  to  find  out  who  shot  John.” 

Company  commanders  were  observed  work¬ 
ing  one-on-one  with  their  lieutenants  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  operations  to  be  sure  the  junior  officer 
had  thought  through  the  problems.  Lieutenants 
in  two  companies  expressed  gratitude  to  their 
captains  for  “protecting  us  from  the  colonel.” 

Battalion  and  higher-level  commanders  were 
beginning  to  recognize  the  delicacy  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  lieutenant-platoon  sergeant  rela¬ 
tionship.  One  battalion  commander  said  it  was 
impossible  for  captains  to  train  lieutenants,  the 
platoon  sergeants  had  to  do  it.  Most  lieutenants, 
in  fact,  adapted  well  to  learning  from  their 
NCOs  while  nominally  leading  their  platoons. 
One  lieutenant  who  led  the  same  platoon  for 


two  years  said  his  platoon  sergeant  accommo¬ 
dated  to  his  le\’el  of  knowledge: 

“My  first  platoon  sergeant  would  let  me  go  to 
the  brink,  then  pull  me  back  to  regroup.  He 
and  I  both  accepted  his  teaching  role.  With  mv 
second  platoon  sergeant,  it  w;is  metre  of  a  part¬ 
nership.” 

A  growing  number  ot  lieuteneints  described 
excellent  relationships  with  their  plattxtn  ser¬ 
geants: 

“My  platoon  sergeant  has  1 7  vears’  service.  1 
don’t  see  me  coming  o\  er  with  heavy  authetrirv 
on  a  m;tn  with  set  much  experience.  He  had  been 
away  from  trextps  tor  a  few  years,  and  1  had  some 
ideas  from  Ranger  Schtxtl  that  would  make  us 
more  cctmfortable  in  the  field.  He  said  he  had 
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learned  some  good  stuff  from  me.  That  made  me 
feel  terrific.  There  is  no  real  division  of  duties  be¬ 
tween  us.  Sometimes  he  gives  ;tn  order,  some¬ 
times  I  do.  We  both  check  the  training  the  squad 
leaders  do.” 

Many  company  commanders  ;tnd  lieutenants 
were  of  the  opinion  that  lieutenants  needed  tti 
keep  their  rifle  platoons  longer  than  one  year. 
There  were  three  major  points: 

•  Lieutenants  need  time  to  learn,  act  and 
experience  the  consequences  of  their  action 
over  time. 

•  They  need  time  to  experience  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  effects  of  mutual  trust  and  respect. 

•  They  need  to  experience  the  feel  of  a  sol¬ 
idly  functioning  unit  so  they  will  know  what 
they  should  aim  for  in  future  commands. 

One  extremely  effective  company  command¬ 
er  explained  to  a  researcher  “Hink’s  First 
Law” — that  most  of  the  unpleasantness  and  con¬ 
flict  between  people  arises  from  insecurity."^  Ev¬ 
idence  from  history  and  from  recent  research  in¬ 
dicates  that  lieutenants  learned  most  efficiently 
and  became  effective  leaders  of  their  platoons 
most  quickly  in  supportive  climates  rather  than 
in  climates  that  exacerbated  the  anxieties  they 
brought  to  their  units.'^^  One  implication  of  this 
is  that  when  the  company  commander  esta¬ 
blishes  an  interactive  relationship  with  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  anxiety  decreases  and  learning  increases. 
This  requires  that  the  lieutenant  feel  comfort¬ 
able  discussing  issues  honestly  with  his  com¬ 
mander.  Captains  who  treated  their  lieutenants 
with  respect  and  who  corrected  them  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  learning  experience  saw  them  progress 
most  rapidly.  “The  captain  and  the  colonel  were 
receptive  and  supportive.  I  never  felt  scared  or 
uptight.”  The  best  description  for  this  is  “men¬ 
toring.”  Only  a  minority  of  captains  reported  be¬ 
havior  that  fit  this  definition.  While  it  may  have 
made  some  sense  in  the  early  19th  century  to  use 
coercion  to  motivate,  at  the  end  of  the  20th,  it 
makes  more  sense  to  enlist  lieutenants’  active 
commitment  by  treating  them  as  respected 
members  of  the  officer  corps. 

The  role  of  the  lieutenant  evolved  from  officer 


trainee  and  bookkeeper  in  the  L^rh  Lenriiiv  ro 
leader  ot  a  minianire  combined  anns  force  al¬ 
most  as  bit;  a<  a  19rh  cenruiv  companv.  Tlie  cx  o- 
lution  ot  his  role  imposes  a  parallel  evolution  in 


[A  War  College  leadership  study' 
found  that  in  1970,  enlisted  soldiers  ex¬ 
pected,  but  did  not  find,  their  leaders  to 
be  professionally  competent,  to  work 
them  hard  at  challenging  and  meaning¬ 
ful  tasks,  to  be  fair  and  honest,  to  punish 
slackers  and  violators  of  orders,  to  attend 
to  their  men 's  welfare  and  to  respect 
their  individual  dignity. 

Roughly  three-fourths  of  the 
company  commanders  recognized  that 
their  ability  to  help  their  lieutenants  was 
hampered  by  the  lieutenants’ fear  of 
looking  stupid  and  by  their  reluctance  to 
bother  an  obviously  overcommitted 
captain.  Most  commanders  took  a 
variety  of  steps  to  put  their  lieutenants 
at  ease. 


his  preparation.  Tlie  research  team  identitic\l 
three  systemic  problems  in  this  preparation. 
First,  militarv’  culture  was  per\  aded  by  tear. 
Subordinates  were  atraid  ot  their  superiors' 
evaluations,  and  supericirs  were  afraid  their  stib- 
ordinates  would  make  them  kxtk  Isad.  Second, 
there  wtis  an  apparent  beliet  by  commantiers  tliat 
requiring  results  was  the  limit  ot  their  respon¬ 
sibility.  Tliey  otfen  did  not  require  sulxirdinate 
leaders  to  behave  toward  suKirdinates  with  pro¬ 
fessional  trust,  respect  and  care.  Tlie  third  s\s- 
temic  problem  was  that  tew  captains  undersuxvl 
which  leadership  behavior  would  be  etfectn  e 
and  which  would  be  counterprtKluctiw. 

The  precommissioning,  branch  basic  courses. 
Ranger  Schtxil  and  specialty  schixils  are  the  tirst 
steps  in  the  training,  six;iali:ation  and  integra¬ 
tion  ot  lieutenants.'^"  But  the  MQS  program  bv 
itself  dtx-'S  not  address  all  ot  the  essential  issues. 
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Both  the  Army  schcx)ls  system  imd  commanders 
need  to  tbcus  on  interpersonal  skills  that  are  out¬ 
side  the  realm  ot  the  mission  essential  task  list. 

The  precommissioning  and  basic  courses  need 
to  be  expanded  to  include:  extensive  role-play 


The  precommissioning  and  basic 
courses  need  to  be  expanded  to  include: 
extensive  role-play  training  focusing  on, 
for  example,  relationships  with  NCOs; 
dealing  with  company  commanders; 
establishing  mutual  trust  and  respect 
with  enlisted  soldiers;  and  developing 
feedback  systems.  The  MQS  program 
will  enhance  technical  skills  in  main¬ 
taining  and  repairing  weapons,  vehicles, 
communications  and  other  equipment 
on  the  dispersed  battlefield. 


training  focusing  on,  for  example,  relationships 
with  NCOs;  dealing  with  company  command¬ 
ers;  establishing  mutual  trust  and  respect  with 
enlisted  soldiers;  and  developing  feedback  sys¬ 
tems.  The  MQS  program  will  enhance  techni¬ 
cal  skills  in  maintaining  and  repairing  weapons, 
vehicles,  communications  and  other  equipment 
on  the  dispersed  battlefield.  More  comprehen¬ 
sive  formal  training  should  be  complemented  by 
extended  time  in  grade  as  a  lieutenant  and  long¬ 
er  assignment  as  a  platoon  leader.  Stabilization 
for  at  least  18  months  (and  preferably  24 
months)  in  a  platoon  would  provide  the  experi¬ 


ence  necessare  for  testing  and  developing  leader¬ 
ship  skills.  Commanders  should  emphasize  skills 
not  included  in  the  MQS  system  such  as  coun¬ 
seling  and  motn’ating  more  experienced  NCOs 
and  communiarting  with  other  soldiers  of  all 
ranks. 

Adoption  ot  a  philosophy  of  mentoring  rath¬ 
er  than  training  by  company  commanders  im¬ 
plies  a  shift  in  the  Army’s  basic  motivational 
mode  from  coercive  to  supportive.  Respecting, 
trusting,  developing,  caring  for,  and  interacting 
honestly  with,  subordinrre  leaders  is  more  riskv, 
stressful  and  time-consuming  than  cix^rcing 
them.  It  requires  that  captains  acquire  interper¬ 
sonal  skills  and  knowledge  prior  to  assuming 
command.  It  requires  them  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  developing  their  lieutenants.  Support¬ 
ive  captains  grow  stronger  lieutenants;  but  to  be 
supportive,  captains  require  .supportive  battal¬ 
ion  commanders  who,  in  turn,  will  need  supptsrt 
from  their  bosses.  Mentoring,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  suppotti\  e  command  climates,  must  start 
at  the  top.  The  Army  of  the  1990s  will  be  small¬ 
er.  It  can  afford  to  be  even  more  selective  in  ac¬ 
quiring  officers,  arid  it  has  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  culture  of  mutual  trust,  respect  and 
support  over  time.  AirLtnd  Operations,  with  its 
high  lethality  and  prolonged  isolation,  as  well  as 
rapid  intervention  in  low-  and  mid-intensirv 
conflicts,  requires  lieutenants  who  are  ready 
when  the  balloon  goes  up.  They  must  know 
their  business,  be  fully  integrated  members  of 
their  platoons  ;tnd  have  confidence  that  their 
leaders  are  committed  to  their  success.  MR 


NOTES 


1.  The  tBseaich  was  carried  out  as  part  ol  three  pnsieets  under  two  eleoienls 
of  the  Walter  Reed  Airtty  Institute  ot  Research  The  first,  m  1980-1983.  was 
done  by  the  US  Attriy  Medical  Research  Unit — Europe.  The  second,  in 
1964-1987.  and  the  third  in  1990  were  done  by  the  Department  of  Military  Psy¬ 
chiatry  in  Ihe  Division  of  Neuropsychiatry.  See  notes  38  and  39. 

2.  Roger  UWe  reported  that  the  nofxxxnmissioned  officer  (NCO)  strenglh  in 
the  rifle  platoon  he  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  Korean  War  was  one  E-5  ser¬ 
geant  and  two  E-4  corporals.  The  rifle  squad  leaders  were  aH  E-3  privates  first 
class.  The  platoon  was  authorized  one  E-7  master  sergeant,  five  E-6  ser¬ 
geants  first  class,  three  E-5  sergeants  and  five  E-4  corporals.  CPT  Roger  W 
Little,  "Collective  Solidarity  and  Combat  Role  Pertormanca."  (Ph  D.  diss-  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University.  1955).  35-36.  76.  A  lieutenant  who  led  a  nfle  platoon  in 
Vietnam  in  1969  iO|X)ited  that  when  he  took  over  his  platoon  the  senior  men 
were  two  E-4  spedatisls.  His  peak  NCO  strength  in  the  platoon  was  one  E-6 
staff  sergeant  and  one  E-5  sergeant.  LTC  Michael  Lee  Lanmng.  The  Oiiy  War 
m  Hsd(New  York:  Ivy  Books.  1987).  31 . 37. 224.  His  platoon  was  authorized 
one  E-7  platoon  sergeant,  lour  E-6  staff  sergeants,  and  eight  E-5  sergeants. 


plus  several  soldiers  in  the  grade  of  E-4  speciairst.  A  lieutenant  took  comrnand 
of  a  nfle  company  m  Korea  in  October  1952  that  had  a  staff  sergrant  as  a  first 
sergeant,  and  two  corporals  and  a  pnvate  first  class  as  platoon  sergeants  COL 
David  H.  Hackworth.  At)Out  Face  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster.  19^1.  234. 
573-74. 

3.  For  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  roles  of  lieutenants  m  combat  see  COL 
David  H.  Hackworth  (note  33).  LTC  Michael  Lee  Lanmng  (notes  30. 32. 33).  LTC 
James  R.  McDonough  (notes  30.  31)  For  post-battfe  accounts,  see  BG  S  L 
A.  Marshall,  a>d  (Nashville.  TN:  The  Battery  Press.  1968),  32.  41-44.  50-56. 
101-05. 150-86:  Porte  Chop  Hi#  (New  York:  William  Morrow.  1956):  TheRiver 
and  the  Gauntlet  (New  York;  William  Morrow.  1953):  BaWes  m  the  Monsoon 
(NashviHe,  TN:  The  Batterv  Press.  1966);  The  FreWso/ Bamboo  (Nashville.  TN 
The  Battery  Press.  1971):  and  West  to  Cambodia  (Nashville.  TN:  The  Battery 
Press.  1968). 
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and  Major  Lonnie  E.  Nesrsta,  US  Army  Reserve 

Copyright  1992 

During  operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  48th  Brigade, 
Georgia  Army  National  Guard,  participated  in  a  projected  battle  simu¬ 
lation  exercise  while  at  the  National  Training  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  authors  describe  the  evertts  leading  up  to,  and  execution  of, 
the  exercises.  They  also  discuss  the  various  problems  encountered  dur¬ 
ing  the  exercises  and  some  of  the  steps  taken  to  correct  them.  Finally, 
the  authors  offer  some  lessons  learned  from  this  experience. 


Following  Iraqs  invasion  ot  Kuwait  on  2 
August  1990,  the  Anny  alerted  the  48th 
Separate  Infantry  Brigade  (Mechanized),  Geor¬ 
gia  Army  National  Guard,  for  possible  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  In  preparation  for  its  activation,  the  bri¬ 
gade  contacted  the  75th  US  Army  Maneuver 
Area  Command  (MAC)  in  Houston,  Texas,  to 
provide  battle  staff  training.  The  48th  Brigade 
commander  asked  the  75th  MAC  to  prepare  and 
control  a  brigade-level  command  post  exercise 
(CPX).  The  two  units  held  an  initial  planning 
conference  in  October  1990  and  scheduled  the 
exercise  for  December  1990.  Brigade/Battalion 


mobilization  training  prior  to  deployment  to 
Fort  Irwin,  California,  for  additional  training 
in  late  December  1990.  In  order  to  receive  ad¬ 
ditional  training  at  the  National  Training  Center 
(NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  the  48th  Brigade  had  its 
NTC  rotation  extended  from  the  usual  20  days 
to  54  days.  Consequently,  the  scope,  dates, 
responsibilities  and  control  plan,  as  envisioned 
at  the  October  1990  planning  conference, 
shifted  as  these  developments  occurred.  By 
December,  the  NTC  had  organizational  and 
operational  responsibility  for  the  exercise,  with 


the  75th  MAC  in  a  key  supporting  nile.  Tliis  ar¬ 
ticle  will  examine  the  conduct  ot  these  exercises, 
the  viability  of  the  75th  MAC’s  mission,  as  well 
as  the  capabilities  of  projected  BBS  exercises 
for  future  use. 

The  in-process  review  (IPR)  conducted  in 
December  at  Fort  Irwin  vested  o\  erall  exercise 
control  in  the  commander  of  the  NTC.  who 
identified  the  exercise  objectnes  during  the 
meeting.  The  NTC  Plans  and  Operations  Team 
later  developed  the  exercise  scenario  to  support 
these.  These  actions  limited  the  role  the  brigade 
and  battalion  commanders  plaved  in  NTC 
training  decisions,  thus  bypassing  those  officers 
held  responsible  for  the  units’  success  or  failure. 

Designed  as  a  series  of  single-echelon  CPXs. 
the  operations  used  the  BBS  stiftware,  driven  by 
microvax  computer  facilities  at  the  75th  MAC 
Battle  Projection  Center  (BPC)  in  Houston. 
Texas,  and  projected  via  commercial  telephone 
lines  to  computer  work  stations  at  the  remote 
NTC  location.  The  NTC  scheduled  two  itera¬ 
tions  of  exercises  at  Fort  Irwin — the  first,  during 
the  period  13-15  January  1991,  and  the  second 
for  the  period  3-7  February  1991 .  The  series  of 
exercises  used  the  NTC  Samaran  Scenario  and 
focused  on  improving  brigade  and  battalion 
battle  staff  proficiency  prior  to  the  “force-on- 
force”  exercises  scheduled  for  late  February. 
NTC  planners  did  not  design  the  scenarios  to 
dovetail  or  be  continuous.  Thus,  each  opieration 
order  (OF*ORD)  stood  alone  with  separate  se¬ 
quences  and  time  lines,  and  battalion  operations 
were  not  synchronized  with  other  battalkms’ 
missions.  The  first  iteration  scenarios  included 
two  task  forces  making  deliberate  attacks;  two 
conducting  deliberate  defenses;  nvo  performing 
movement-to-contact  and  meeting  engage¬ 
ments;  and  the  brigade  in  a  deliberate  defense. 
The  second  iteration  had  two  task  forces  in 
movement-to-contact  and  meeting  engage¬ 
ments;  two  conducting  deliberate  defenses;  and 
the  brigade  in  a  deliberate  attack. 

Each  exercise  varied  in  duration  from  4  to  12 
hours.  The  NTC  Plans  and  Operations  Team 
prepared  the  exercise  OPORDs  and  conducted 
the  brigade  and  division  OPORD  briefings.  The 


The  [CPXs]  used  the  BBS  software, 
driven  hy  microvax  computer  facilities 
at  the  75th  MAC  Battle  Projection 
Center  in  Houston,  Texas,  and 
projected  via  commercial  telephone 
lines  to  computer  work  stations  at 
the  remote  NTC  location. 

brigade  and  battalion  commanders  recei\’ed  the 
division  or  brigade  OPORDs,  respecti\elv,  ap¬ 
proximately  12  hours  bektre  the  exercise  began. 
This  allowed  the  brigade  and  task  forces  6  to  8 
hours  to  prepare,  brief  and  rehearse  OPORDs 
with  task  force  or  company  role  players.  Role 
players  and  work  station  interactors  then  had 
about  2  hours  to  develop  subordinate-unit  OP¬ 
ORDs  and  complete  initialization  of  the  BBS 
data  base  for  the  exercise.  The  brigade  and  bat¬ 
talions  had  from  1  to  10  hours  after  the  exercise 
began  before  they  became  engaged  in  decisive 
combat.  Each  CPX  repeated  this  cycle. 

The  exercise  plan  divided  roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  exercise  between  the  NTC  and 
the  75  th  MAC.  The  commander  of  the  NTC 
maintained  overall  responsibility  for  the  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  7  5th  MAC  had  simulation  and  pro¬ 
jection  oversight.  The  NTC  Plans  and  Opera¬ 
tions  Team  developed  the  exercise  scenario, 
wrote  exercise  documents  and  conducted  OP¬ 
ORD  briefings,  incorporating  NTC  terrain  and 
the  Samaran  army  as  the  opposing  force.  NTC 
observ'er/controller  (OC)  teams  facilitated  the 
after-action  re\’iews,  and  the  Fort  Irwin  Direc¬ 
torate  of  Information  Management  (DOIM) 
cixirdinated  exercise  communications  support 
at  Fort  Irwin,  securing  technical  support  from 
Continental  Telephone  (CONTEL),  Fort  Invin 
telecommunications,  the  177th  Armor  Brigade 
and  the  48th  Signal  Platixm.  The  IX^IM’s  area 
of  responsibilit\'  included  installing  and  main¬ 
taining  communications  systems  carrying  the 
simulation  results  and  tactical  trafric  once  these 
entered  Fort  Irwin  proper.  The  NTC  also  sent 
opposing  forces  (OPFOR)  liaison  personnel 
from  the  177th  Armor  Brigade  to  the  BPC  in 
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Each  exercise  ¥aried  in  duration 
from  4  to  12  hours.  The  NTC  Pians  and 
Operations  Team  prepared  the  exercise 
OPORDs  and  conducted  the  brigade 
and  division  OPORD  briefings. 
The  brigade  and  battaiion  commanders 
received  the  division  or  brigade 
OPORDs,  respectiveiy,  approximateiy 
12  hours  before  the  exercise  began. 

This  aliowed  the  brigade  and  task 
forces  6  to  B  hours  to  prepare, 
brief  and  rehearse. 

Houston  to  ensure  continuity  between  the  NTC 
Samaran  scenario  and  the  simulation  threat. 

The  75th  MAC  had  responsibility  tor  project¬ 
ing  BBS  from  Houston  to  Fort  Irwin.  Working 
with  the  Fort  Irwin  DOIM,  the  75th  MAC 
BPC’s  signal  officer  coordin^  ed  communica¬ 
tions  support  for  simulation  projection  from 
Houston  to  Fort  Irwin  via  commercial  telephone 
lines  and  developed  methods  to  retransmit  or 
relay  the  simulation  results  from  work  stations  in 
Building  130  at  Fort  Irwin  to  field  locations.  In 
addition,  the  75th  MAC  and  the  95th  Miineu- 
ver  Training  Command  (MTC),  a  subordinate 
unit,  provided  interactors  at  the  computer  work 
stations  at  Houston  and  Fort  Irwin  and  furnished 
role  players  for  echelons  above  iind  below  the 
training  audience  on  the  first  iteration.  On  the 
second  iteration,  the  177th  Armor  Brigade  and 
the  9th  Infrintry  Division  (ID)  augmented  the 
75th  MAC,  simulating  echelons  bekw  brigade 
and  battalion  levels.  Personnel  in  Houston  sim¬ 
ulated  adjacent  units  and  controlled  the  OP- 
FOR  battle  plan. 

Conduct  of  the  Exercise 

Major  elements  of  the  48th  Brigade  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  exercise  to  include  its  headquarters, 
two  mechanized  infantry  battalions,  two  armor 
battalions,  a  field  artillery  battalion  (direct  sup¬ 
port  [DS])  and  a  forward  support  battalion 
(FSB).  Selected  individuals  from  the  brigades 
engineer  company,  air  defense  artillery  battery', 
chemical,  military  police  and  signal  platcx^ns,  as 


well  as  soldiers  from  the  177th  Armor  Brigade 
.ind  the  9th  ID  also  joined  in  the  exercise.  Units 
operated  in  tield  locations  at  Fort  Irwin,  1 5  to  25 
kilometers  from  the  exercise  control  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  did  not  have  access  to  the  computer  ter¬ 
minals  or  the  video  screens  at  their  tield  loca¬ 
tions,  thus  requiring  commanders  to  rely  on 
reports  from  higher  ,md  kiwer  headquarters  to 
visualize  the  battle. 

The  75th  MAC  and  the  95th  MTC  had  141 
officers  and  24  enlisted  piersonnel  controlling 
the  series  ot  CPX  simulations  tor  the  48th  Mech¬ 
anized  Brigade.  TTie  design  of  tbio  manning  table 
provided  tor  two  shifts  in  Houston  which  en¬ 
abled  continuous  iiperations.  Key  points  that 
ensured  success  in  Houston  included;  staffing  a 
1 2-hour  plannmg  shift  and  an  8-  to  1 0-hour  ex¬ 
ecution  shift;  synchronizmg  shift  and  exercise 
schedules  to  ensure  around-the-clock  opera¬ 
tions,  a  smooth  transfer  of  responsibilities  and 
the  establishment  of  control  by  the  execution 
shift  prior  to  an  exercises  beginning.  These  al¬ 
lowed  the  planning  shift  to  be  involved  in  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  simulated  units’  planning  cycles  and 
to  be  available  to  the  exercise  audience  from  the 
time  the  units  receix  ed  their  orders  and  started 
their  planning  until  after  they  issued  their  OP¬ 
ORDs.  At  shift  change,  the  planning  shift  con¬ 
ducted  a  formal,  working-session  briefing  that 
covered  an  update  ot  the  exercise  time  line,  com¬ 
mander’s  intent  and  guidimce,  ,in  intelligence 
briefing  of  the  enemy  situation  and  an  opera¬ 
tions  briefing.  Following  this  formal  meeting, 
each  staff  officer,  staff  NCO  and  enlisted  staff 
member  met  with  his  or  her  replacement  tot  a 
one-x>n-one  exchange.  After  the  end  of  each 
exercise,  selected  representatixes  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  shift  remained  at  the  BPC  and  informed  the 
planning  shift,  when  it  arrix  ed,  of  the  previous 
xiperation’s  highlights,  results  and  changes  that 
occurred  since  the  planning  shift’s  departure. 

The  manning  at  Fort  Irwin  for  the  75th  MAC 
and  the  95th  MTC  included  role  players  (four 
per  xvork  station,  in:luding  company  command¬ 
ers  xxr  battalion  staff  and  fite  support  team  and 
fire  support  officer),  computer  interactors  (three 
yier  xvork  station),  BPC  technicians  (txvo  total. 
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fl¥e  at  Fort  Irwin  and  six  at  Houston.  At  Fort  Irwin,  during  the  l^ttaiion-lesei 
exercises,  each  task  force  had  two  work  stations  to  represent  companies 
(a  total  of  four  work  statlot:i>^)  with  the  fifth  work  station  handiing  the 
recon  units,  mortars  and  hattaiion  trains’  functions. 


ideal  would  be  three),  signal  officers  and  com^ 
munications  NCOs.  Other  than  security,  ad¬ 
ministration,  signal  personnel  and  BPC  techni¬ 
cians,  the  75th  MAC  (Forward)  conducted 
operations  at  the  NTC,  using  a  split  shift  con¬ 
cept  due  to  the  design  of  the  exercise.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  ensured  maximum  personnel  coverage 
during  peak  exercise  hours.  Each  morning,  the 
75th  MAC  had  representatives  present  when 
NTC  Plans  and  Operations  issued  the  division 
or  brigade  OPORD  to  exercise  units.  Company 
commander  and  battalion  role  players  received 
and  rehearsed  battalion  or  brigade  OPORDs  at 
field  locations  between  1600  and  1900,  returned 
to  Building  130  with  the  orders  and  updated  the 
simulation  data  base  shortly  before  an  exercise 
began.  Five  hours  prior  to  beginning  an  exercise, 
BPC  technicians  arrived  at  Building  130  to 
initialize  the  system,  and  computer  interactors 
reported  2  hours  before  the  start  of  the  exercise 
to  input  brigade  and  batta  i  OPORD  data. 
All  interactors  and  role  players  had  to  be  pres¬ 


ent  during  the  4  to  8  hours  of  the  main  battle. 
During  the  recon  and  counterrecon  fight.  Build¬ 
ing  130  maintained  a  skeleton  crew  of  interac¬ 
tors  and  role  players.  Throughout  the  exercise, 
signal  personnel  maintained  24-hour-a-day 
communication  coverage. 

Exercise  Control  Methodology 

The  exercise  used  1 1  major  cells,  each  having 
a  BPC-supplied  work  station — five  at  Fort  Irwin 
and  six  at  Houston.  At  Fort  Irwin,  during  the 
battalion-level  exercises,  each  task  force  had 
two  work  stations  to  represent  companies  (a 
total  of  four  work  stations)  with  the  fifth  work 
station  handling  the  recon  units,  mortars  and 
battalion  trains’  functions.  During  the  brigade- 
level  exercises,  each  committed  task  force  had 
two  work  stations  to  represent  company  or  teams 
(a  total  of  four  work  stations)  with  the  reserve 
battalion,  the  DS  field  artillery  batteries  and  the 
FSB  on  the  fifth  work  station.  Personnel  from 
the  75th  MAC  and  95th  MTC  manned  each 
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Bach  exercise  used  a  separate 
scenario  and  data  base  and  required 
about  5  hours  to  load  and  initialize  the 
computer.  Once  operational,  the  work 
stations  received  computer-generated 
status  reports  for  each  element  that 
formed  the  work  station’s  task  organ¬ 
ization.  Reports  depicted  losses, 
attrition,  consumption  and  resupply 
figures,  real-time  movement 
estimates.  Intelligence  information 
and  so  on. . . .  The  BBS  hardware  and 
software  experienced  virtually  no 
downtime  during  either  preparation 
or  conduct  of  the  exercise. 

cell,  supervising  the  computer  battle-simulation 
functions  of  the  work  station  and  acting  as 
lower-unit  players.  CXI!s  from  the  NTC  closely 
followed  the  activities  of  the  brigade  and  battal¬ 
ion  staffs  and  maintained  constant  coordination 
with  the  75th  MAC  controllers  at  Fort  Irwin. 

The  75th  MAC  personnel  at  the  BPC  in 
Houston  marmed  and  operated  six  work  sta¬ 
tions.  Two  controlled  the  threat  forces,  one 
coordinated  Air  Force,  corps  and  divisional  artil¬ 
lery  (less  the  DS  battalion),  one  work  station 
played  all  Army  aviation  and  air  defense  assets, 
and  one  served  as  the  senior  control  station  (HI- 
CON)  also  handling  administration  and  logis¬ 
tics  for  higher-echelon  units.  During  battalion- 
level  exercises,  Houston  also  managed  the  DS 
field  artillery.  In  addition,  the  NTC’s  notional 
52d  ID  (Mechanized)  intelligence  and  adminis¬ 
tration  and  logistic  cells  operated  out  of  the 
BPC,  acting  as  the  central  planning  and  control 
element  for  the  exercise  simulation  under  the 
overall  supervision  of  the  exercise  director  and 
his  deputy  in  Houston. 

Commercial  telephone  lines  linked  Fort  Irwin 
to  the  BPC  in  Houston,  connecting  the  subordi¬ 
nate  battalion,  company  and  battery  work  sta¬ 
tions  to  the  BPC.  These  telephone  lines  trans¬ 
mitted  all  tactical  unit  data  to  the  work  stations 
from  the  microvax  computer,  served  as  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  communications  net  for  controllers 


and  simulated  tactical  radio  and  wire  communi¬ 
cations  between  Houston  and  Building  130  at 
Fort  Irwin.  During  the  first  iteration  of  exercises 
(13-15  January  1991),  commercial  telephone 
lines  extended  from  Building  130  to  unit  field  lo¬ 
cations,  and  each  site  had  tacsimile  facilities  that 
simulated  RATT  (radio-telegraph  transmitter) 
communications.  During  the  second  iteration 
(3-6  February  1991),  commercial  voice  tele¬ 
phone  lines  keyed  FM  radio  via  voice-activated 
RWI  (radio  wire  integration)  switches  designed, 
engineered,  fabricated  and  tested  by  Major 
Frank  Shearer  of  the  75th  MAC  in  less  than  36 
hours  after  notification  by  the  NTC  of  the 
change  to  a  radio-only  exercise.  This  allowed 
realistic  tactical  communications,  although  in 
this  iteration,  RATT  communications  could  not 
be  simulated  from  the  field. 

Each  exercise  used  a  separate  scenario  and 
data  base  and  required  about  5  hours  to  load  and 
initialize  the  computer.  Once  operational,  the 
work  stations  received  computer-generated  sta¬ 
tus  reports  for  each  element  that  formed  the 
work  station’s  task  organization.  Reports  de¬ 
picted  losses,  attrition,  consumption  and  resup¬ 
ply  figures,  real-time  mo\ement  estimates,  intel¬ 
ligence  information  and  so  on.  Player  cells  at  the 
remote  work  stations  translated  these  reports 
into  SOP  (standing  operating  procedures)  for¬ 
mat  and  relayed  the  inlbrmation  to  their  higher 
headquarters.  Reports  replicated  realistic  com¬ 
bat  information  and  exercised  the  various  unit 
headquarters  by  requiring  staffe  to  manage  the 
information  and  commanders  to  make  decisions 
based  on  this  data.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  the 
recon  and  counterrecon  tight,  role  players  had  to 
script  activities  in  order  to  meet  training  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  48th  Brigade. 

Special  Situations  Encountered 

During  the  exercise,  the  75th  MAC  personnel 
encountered  no  special  situations  or  unusual 
problems  regarding  current  Army  doctrine.  The 
BBS  hardware  and  softw^tre  experienced  virtual¬ 
ly  no  downtime  during  either  preparation  or 
conduct  of  the  exercise,  which  transmitted  and 
received  data  over  a  distance  of  1 ,400  miles.  No 
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It  Is  muHculariy  Important  that  the  sinmiatlon  center,  echelons  ahose 
and  oelow  the  exercise  audience  and  OCs  hawe  a  common  understanding  of  the 
training  ohjectiwes  and  scenario.  Ewen  with  the  host  communications  ^ems  in 
place,  as  well  as  positlse,  open-minded  IndMduals  representing  the  ¥arious 
Interests  and  training  sites,  some  misunderstandings  still  occur. 


protracted  downtime  occurred  that  required  the 
control  and  interactor  staff  to  use  manual  meth¬ 
ods  to  portray  the  war  to  the  48th  Brigade. 

The  National  Simulation  Center  of  the  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  sent  representatives  for  both  iterations 
to  observe  BBS  simulation  operations  and  per¬ 
formance.  The  75th  MAC  exercise  staff  docu¬ 
mented  simulation  anomalies  and  reported 
these  to  the  BPC  civilian  contractor  for  resolu¬ 
tion.  Since,  by  design,  each  exercise  stood  alone 
with  a  unique  and  discrete  beginning  time,  an 
ongoing  need  to  verify  data  base  information  ex¬ 
isted  throughout  the  course  of  the  exercise.  Prior 
to  each  exercise,  the  75th  MAC  operations  sec¬ 
tion  handled  this  effectively  by  coordinating 
with  civilian  contract  technicians  and  the  senior 
control  work  station.  BBS’s  resident  memory 
cannot  archive  more  than  one  starting  exercise 
data  base  at  a  time,  thus  requiring  each  data  base 
to  be  “dumped”  at  the  end  of  an  exercise  prior  to 
loading  the  next  exercise  data  base.  The  BPC  re¬ 
duced  the  data  base  loading  time  by  building  and 


storing  multiple  data  bases  on  tape  for  subse¬ 
quent  exercises. 

Due  to  the  size  limitations  of  the  NTC  “game 
box”  in  BBS,  division  and  corps  assets  such  as 
attack  helicopters  and  combat  service  support 
elements  could  not  be  portrayed  properly  in  the 
system.  TTiese  assets  had  to  be  placed  and 
monitored  on  tactical  operations  center 
maps,  scripted  as  if  they  actually  appeared  in  the 
game  box,  and  introduced  into  the  simulation 
through  HICON.  This  caused  constant  activity 
at  the  HICON  work  station  and,  consequently, 
some  delay  in  data  transmission.  Modification 
of  the  software  could  make  HICON  activities 
more  effective  by  using  two  work  stations  for  that 
function. 

Staff  coordination  between  the  NTC  and  the 
75th  MAC  improved  from  the  first  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  iteration  due  to  the  implementation  of  the 
formal  shift  change  procedure  and  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  the  shifts  with  the  exercise  schedules. 
While  this  seems  a  rather  obvious  procedure, 
it  deserves  some  discussion.  It  is  particularly 
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AlUiough  Ittterstaff  coordination 
challongod  the  exorcise  controllers, 
comnmnlcatlons  became  the  single 
biggest  undertaking  of  the  exercise. 
For  example ..  .the  Fort  Irwin  DOIM 
programmed  the  commercial  line  usage 
based  on  the  posti  normal  conunerclal 
use  of  between  20  percent  to  30 
percent— much  less  than  the  100  per¬ 
cent  line  use  that  the  exercise 
required.  This  jammed  the  lines  at 
the  heginning  of  an  exercise. 
At  the  same  time,  static  on  the  lines 
caused  the  work  station  modems 
to  disconnect. 

important  that  the  simulation  center,  echelons 
above  and  below  the  exercise  audience  and 
OCs  have  a  common  understanding  of  the 
training  objectives  and  scenario.  Even  with  the 
best  communications  systems  in  place,  as  well  as 
positive,  open-minded  individuals  representing 
the  various  interests  and  training  sites,  some 
misunderstandir^  still  occur.  For  example,  in 
one  case,  the  execution  shift  at  Houston  misin¬ 
terpreted  agreements  reached  between  the 
planning  shift  and  the  75th  MAC  (Forward) 
senior  controller,  causing  a  need  for  further  clar¬ 
ification  from  the  remote  site  as  the  beginning 
of  an  exercise  approached. 

The  uniqueness  of  limited  full-time  manning 
in  Reserve  units  influenced  factors  in  exercise 
development  and  execution.  It  became  obvious 
early  in  the  preparation  of  the  exercises  that  the 
75  th  MAC  combat  force’s  full-time  staff  of  one 
was  not  adequate  due  to  the  time  constraints  and 
sense  of  urgency  surrounding  the  exercise.  The 
command  ordered  one  officer  and  one  NCO  to 
active  duty  as  administrative  augmentation  and 
used  the  full-time  BPC  staff  to  assist  in  coordi¬ 
nating  administrative,  as  well  as  scenario,  issues 
with  the  Active  Component  personnel  at  the 
NTC.  Due  to  the  rapidly  shifting  concept  of  the 
exercise  caused  by  the  world  situation,  a  clear  de¬ 
lineation  of  ever-changing  roles  and  responsibi¬ 
lities  became  difficult  to  identify.  The  small  75th 


MAC  staff  proved  inadequate  to  coordinate  all 
of  the  details  of  the  training  efforts.  Clearly  un¬ 
derstood  and  firm  roles  and  responsibilities 
would  have  better  ensured  the  effectiveness  of 
this  spartan  planning  staff  and  saved  money, 
yet  this  was  not  the  case  since  change  became 
the  norm  during  the  preparation  for,  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of,  the  exercise.  Between  exercise  it¬ 
erations,  the  75  th  MAC  increased  the  staff  by 
extending  selected  persormel  on  active  duty. 
This,  coupled  with  the  experience  of  the  first  it¬ 
eration,  allowed  more  efficient  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  75th  MAC  and  the  NTC  regarding 
exercise  schedules  and  scenarios.  Ako,  continu¬ 
ing  selected  personnel  on  active  duty  helped  to 
maintain  good  employer  and  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  since  the  activations  had  reservists  absent 
from  their  jobs  only  once  in  a  30-day  period  in¬ 
stead  of  twice.  Although  the  time  away  from  the 
job  was  longer,  employers  seemed  to  accept  the 
one-time  absence  more  readily  than  several 
short-term  ones. 

Although  interstaff  coordination  challenged 
the  exercise  controllers,  communications  be¬ 
came  the  single  biggest  undertaking  of  the 
exercise.  For  example,  when  initially  defining 
telephone  line  usage,  the  Fort  Irwin  DOIM  pro¬ 
grammed  the  commercial  line  usage  based  on 
the  post’s  normal  commercial  use  of  between  20 
percent  to  30  percent — much  less  than  the  100 
percent  line  use  that  the  exercise  requited.  This 
jammed  the  lines  at  the  beginning  of  an  exercise. 
At  the  same  time,  static  on  the  lines  caused  the 
work  station  modems  to  disconnect.  CONTEL 
quickly  installed  filters  and  reprogrammed  line 
usage,  thereby  correcting  the  shortcoming. 
Afterward  service  from  Houston  to  Fort  Irwin 
proved  excellent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  tactical 
commimications  at  the  NTC — ^the  post  DOlM’s 
and  the  NTC  Plans  and  Operation  Team’s  re¬ 
sponsibility — did  not  meet  with  similar  success. 
This  may  have  resulted  from  the  NTC’s  unfamil¬ 
iarity  with  BBS  communications  requirements. 

Another  example  of  the  seriousness  of  com¬ 
munications  issues  occurred  during  the  first  iter¬ 
ation  when  the  Fort  Irwin  COIM  identified  pos- 
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Resene  forces*  fulHIme  manalug  does  not  approximate  the  Active 
Component  ievei.  Therefore,  the  Reserve  Components  cannot  respond  in  kind  or 
manner  to  frequent  changes  uniess  mohiiized.  Aiso,  when  exercise  scheduies  are 
adjusted,  the  impact  reaches  into  the  civiiian  community,  causing  empioyers  to 
roconciie  production  and  work  scheduies.  if  these  changes  are  not  accomp fished 
with  finesse,  they  resuit  in  empioyer  aiienation,  undermining  support  for 
the  reservists  that  has  taken  decades  to  huiid. 


sible  fiber-optic  commercial  drops  at  designated 
field  sites  for  CONTEL  and  the  48th  Brigade  to 
tie  into  as  they  established  their  command  posts 
(CPs).  Although  Department  of  Defense  con¬ 
tractors  had  recently  installed  the  commercial 
lines,  the  DOIM  had  not  accepted  the  contract 
as  complete.  When  CONTEL  and  the  48th  Bri¬ 
gade  tried  to  tie  into  these  lines  without  authori¬ 
zation  from  the  EXDIM,  they  came  close  to  ne¬ 
gating  the  contractor’s  obligations  for  further 
required  work,  as  well  as  the  warranty.  The  lines 
represented  a  multimillion  dollar  cost  to  the 
government.  Fortunately,  the  communications 
personnel  did  not  damage  the  lines.  This  over¬ 
sight  apparently  resulted  because  Army  person¬ 
nel  did  not  understand  communications  re¬ 
quirements,  and  the  DOIM  did  not  know  the 
unit’s  training  plans. 

The  break  between  iterations  allowed  the 


75th  MAC  and  NTC  signal  personnel  to  rework 
communications  limitations  and,  in  concert 
with  CONTEL,  to  correct  the  shortcomings.  At 
the  same  time,  the  NTC  explored  the  possibilirv 
of  using  FM  radio  in  lieu  of  commercial  lines  to 
the  field  locations.  The  use  of  FM  radio  would 
free  units  from  having  to  kxrate  next  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  drop  lines,  thereby  promising  more  real¬ 
istic  training  and,  at  the  same  time,  eliminating 
reliance  on  the  commercial  telephone  lines  tii 
the  field.  The  NTC  commander’s  emphasis  on 
training  realism  influenced  the  decision  to  go 
with  FM  radio  and  resulted  in  the  design  ot  a 
RWI  system  by  Shearer  to  accommodate  the 
48th  Brigade’s  training  ohjecti\’es.  Altht)ugh  the 
introduction  of  the  new  communicatiims  system 
resulted  in  a  new  learning  cvcle,  once  in  place, 
it  proved  to  be  a  better  training  vehicle. 
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The  experience  with  the  48th 
Brigade  at  the  NTC  indicates  that  the 
BBS  is  an  exceiient  exercise  driver  for 
staff  training.  The  resuits  of  BBS 
engagements  on  NTC  terrain  with  a 
doctrinai  OPFOB  repiicated  those 
experienced  during  force-on-force 
MiLES  (muitipie  integrated  iaser 
engagement  sgstem)  exercises. 
Aithough  the  simuiation  wiii  not  vaii- 
date  orders,  BBS-driven  CPXs  aiiow 
hattie  staffs  to  make  mistakes  at  a 
tower  cost  than  other  training 
aiternatives  white  conducting  staff 
training  prior  to  actuat  maneuvers. 

Lessons  Learned 

The  first  projection  oi  BBS  to  remote  training 
sites  gives  insight  into  the  system,  its  capabilities 
and  limitations,  iis  well  as  the  role  of  the  75th 
MACs  BPC  for  future  computer-driven  staff 
exercises.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  forthcoming  BBS  projected 
exercises.  During  the  preparation  phase,  a  clear 
understanding  of  exercise  roles  and  resp(,insibili' 
ties  is  essential  to  efficiency  and  unirv  of  effort. 
Usually,  these  are  established  and  identified  at 
the  initial  planning  conference  and  confirmed 
during  IPRs.  In  the  48th  Brigade  exercises,  the 
world  situation,  iis  well  as  the  Active  Compo¬ 
nent’s  penchant  for  change  due  to  a  greater  flex¬ 
ibility  resulting  from  its  full-time  manning  sta¬ 
tus  and  unfamiliarity  with  BBS,  caused 
numerous  adjustments,  as  many  as  13  in  one 
two-day  pericxl.  Reserve  forces’  full-time  man¬ 
ning  dix?s  not  approximate  the  .Actix  e  Compo¬ 
nent  level.  Tlierefore,  the  Reserxe  Components 
cannot  respond  in  kind  or  manner  to  frequent 
changes  unless  mobilized.  Alsc),  when  exercise 
schedules  are  adjusted,  the  impact  reaches  into 
the  civilian  community,  causing  employers  to 
reconcile  production  and  work  schedules.  If 
these  changes  are  not  accomplished  with  fi¬ 
nesse,  they  result  in  employer  alienation,  under¬ 
mining  support  for  the  reservists  that  h,is  taken 


decades  to  build.  The  active  force  needs  not 
only  to  empathize  with  this  aspect  of  change, 
but  also  with  the  increased  personnel  costs  when 
reservists  are  ordered  to  duty  ttx)  early.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  exercise  roles  and  responsibilities  be 
defined  early  and  all  participants  be  informed  of 
them.  Changes  should  be  minimized,  and  one 
way  to  facilitate  this  is  to  ensure  that  decision 
makers  are  familiar  with  the  BBS  system’s  capa¬ 
bilities  and  limitations. 

The  experience  with  the  48th  Brigade  at  the 
NTC  indicates  that  the  BBS  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ercise  driver  for  staff  training.  The  results  of  BBS 
engagements  on  NTC  terrain  with  a  doctrinal 
OPFOR  replicated  those  experienced  during 
force-on-force  MILES  (multiple  integrated  la¬ 
ser  engagement  system)  exercises.  Although  the 
simulation  will  not  validate  orders,  BBS-driven 
CPXs  allow  battle  stafife  to  make  mistakes  at  a 
lower  cost  than  other  training  alternatives  while 
conducting  staff  training  prior  to  actual  maneu¬ 
vers.  Also,  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  NTC  ne¬ 
cessitated  continuous  coordination;  thus,  any 
exercise  of  this  size,  scope  and  duration  that  in¬ 
corporates  Reserve  units  such  as  the  75th  MAC 
requires  an  augmentation  of  the  Reserve  unit’s 
full-time  staff  to  ensure  the  success  of  external 
coordination. 

During  any  BBS  exercises,  whether  at  NTC 
or  elsewhere,  four  or  five  player-controllers  and 
one  interactor  are  needed  at  each  work  station 
for  each  shift.  Each  company  should  have  its 
own  work  station,  and  exercise  units  should  pro¬ 
vide  role  players.  In  this  series  of  exercises,  the 
75th  MAC,  95th  MTC  and  selected  NTC  per¬ 
sonnel  performed  these  functions.  Unfamiliari- 
ry  with  team  and  task  force  battle  drill  and  SOPs 
undermined  execution  iind  staff  performance. 
For  battalion-level  BBS  exercises,  role  players 
should  include  the  company  commander,  the 
executive  officer,  the  first  sergeant  and  the  fire 
support  team.  For  brigade  exercises,  player- 
controllers  should  be  the  battalion  commanders 
with  their  staffs.  Simulation  center  work  station 
SOPs  can  define  player-controller  duties  in 
great  detail  and  ensure  a  quick  train-up  for  the 
augmentees.  SOPs  should  include  work  station 
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setup,  status  boards  map  boards,  and  define 
\  isual  aids,  desk-space  and  wall-space  require- 
ments. 

Users  of  BBS  must  continue  to  suggest  soft¬ 
ware  improvements  at  every  opportunity.  Try¬ 
ing  to  merge  tactical  reality  with  BBS  sofnvare 
presents  numerous  limitations  such  as  move¬ 
ment  under  mortar  and  artillery  tire.  Unit  SOPs 
and  battle  drills  instruct  commanders  to  move 
out  of  the  target  area  at  maximum  possible  speed 
as  soon  as  they  come  under  attack.  But  when  a 
marching  unit  receives  fire  from  mortars,  BBS 
slows  down  the  unit,  not  because  that  necessarily 
occurs  in  battle,  but  because  of  time  constraints 
in  the  software  system  while  inputting  fire  and 
movement  orders.  Each  BBS  command  gets  a 
part  of  the  game  clock.  Role  players  and  interac¬ 
tors  discovered  this  and  attacked  units  with  mor¬ 
tars  to  slow  the  march  column,  and  then  killed 
it  with  artillery  fire.  Thus,  gamesmanship  by 
some  of  the  role  players  and  interactors  can  de¬ 
tract  from  the  quality  of  the  training.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  gamesmanship  can  be  attributed 
to  lack  of  a  functional  operations  plan,  but  the 
majority  of  fault  lies  with  the  players  and  interac¬ 
tors  themselves.  Tighter  game  control  can 
short-circuit  gamesmanship.  In  planning  game 
control  such  as  coordinating  and  integrating  the 
commander’s  training  objectives  with  OPFOR, 
the  exercise  director  (forward)  needs  a  constant 
update  of  future  events.  Also,  interactors  need 
to  be  sensitive  to  future  events  and  alert  for  possi¬ 
ble  “show  stoppers”  like  the  combination  of  mor¬ 
tar  and  artillery  fire.  When  encountered,  show 
stoppers  should  be  brought  immediately  to  the 


The  first  projection  of  BBS  to 
remote  training  sites  gives  insight  into 
the  system,  its  capahiiities  and  iimi- 
tations,  as  weii  as  the  roie  of  the  75th 
NtAC*s  BPC  for  future  computer-driven 
staff  exercises,  in  addition,  it 
provides  a  foundation  on  which  to 
huiid  forthcoming  BBS  projected  exer¬ 
cises.  Baring  the  preparation  phase, 
a  dear  understanding  of  exercise  roies 
and  responsihiiities  is  essentiai  to 
efficiency  and  unity  of  effort.  Usuaiiy, 
these  are  estahiished  and  identified  at 
the  initiai  pianning  conference  and 
confirmed  during  iPRs. 

exercise  director’s  attention.  If  the  situation  can¬ 
not  be  fixed  through  the  simulation,  then  it  must 
be  scripted  to  present  realistic  results. 

If  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  done  any¬ 
thing  for  the  US  Army,  it  is  the  validation  of  the 
concept  of  NTC  training.  .As  US  forces  return 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  NTC-type  force-on- 
force  training  will  be  more  in  demand  than  e\’er. 
Projected  exercises  allow  units  to  conduct  low- 
cost  train-ups  at  home  stations  prior  to  deploy¬ 
ing  to  the  NTC  or  other  training  kxrations. 
Once  there,  it  gives  units  the  chance  to  rehearse 
over  the  same  terrain  they  will  fight  on.  Tl’ie 
75th  MAG’s  capability  to  project  battle  staff 
training  successfully  in  a  variety  of  environments 
and  scenarios  provides  an  unparalleled  training 
opportunity  for  units  desiring  these  training 
advantages.  MR 
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During  wartime,  noncombat  casualties  have  always  been  an  unneces¬ 
sary  drain  on  combat  power.  Though  things  have  been  getting  better, 
operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  followed  the  same  pattern. 

The  authors  look  at  the  source  of  combat  accidents  and  suggest  two 
areas  where  a  reduction  of  accidents  in  future  conflicts  could  be 
achieved.  An  improved  application  of  risk  management  techniques 
arul  a  battle  focus  in  safety  programs  can  help  break  this  mold. 

Operations  Desert  shield  and  Desert  sustained  and  are  remarkable.  But,  as  gtxxi  as 

Storm  provided  excellent  opportunity  to  they  are,  these  peacetime  achievements  gave  us 

assess  the  effectiveness  ot  a  wide  variet\-  of  Army  no  real  assurance  that  accident  losses  in  future 

concepts  and  pnigrams.  Tlte  Army  Safety  Pro-  combat  would  be  any  less  than  they  were  in  the 

gram  is  among  those  that  were  put  to  the  test.  hist  major  war — Vietnam.  Tlie  bitter  legacy  of 

This  article  assesses  progress  in  realiring  the  po-  that  war  is  5,700  accidental  deaths,  106,000  dis- 

tentialofrisk  management  and  safet\’ concepts  ;is  abling  injuries  and  an  estimated  $6  billion  in 

combat  multipliers.  It  also  reviews  areas  where  damage.  TTiat  is  nearly  20  percent  ot  all  deaths 

additional  accident  prevention  progress  is  possi-  and  injuries,  nearly  half  of  all  aircraft  losses  and 

ble  and  outlL  les  steps  to  maximize  that  pxitential.  even  higher  percentages  ot  los.ses  of  other  mate- 

Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  uxik  place  in  riel.  Did  Desert  Shield  iind  Desert  Storm  prcxluce 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sus-  the  same  crop  of  wasted  soldiers  ;ind  equipment.' 

tained  improvements  in  Army  accident  preven-  Fortunately,  the  answer  is  no — at  least  not  on 

tion  in  history.  Figure  1  compares  1986  to  1990  the  scale  of  Vietnam.  Tliis  is  due,  at  least  in  part, 

in  the  basic  program  indicators — total  accidents,  to  the  very  short  duration  of  the  combat  phase 

deaths  and  injuries.  Tlie  reductions  have  been  iind  other  special  circumstances  (no  alcohol  was 
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certainly  not  the  least  of  them).  However,  much 
of  this  success  is  the  result  of  the  progress  the 
Army  has  made  in  integrating  safety  into  its  op¬ 
erational  processes  and  leadership  ethic. 

The  safety  successes  in  peacetime  carried  over, 
at  least  in  part,  to  combat,  as  evidenced  by  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  per  capita  fatality  and  injury 
rates.  The  value  of  risk-management  concepts 
was  also  demonstrated.  However,  the  Army’s 
safety  record  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
can  be  viewed  positively  only  against  the  per¬ 
spective  of  Vietnam  and  other  wars.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  reality  that  the  majority  of  the  deaths 
and  injuries  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm 
occurred  in  accidents.  And  looking  at  the  indi¬ 
vidual  accidents  that  produced  these  deaths  and 
injuries  results  in  the  depressing  realization  that 
most  were  completely  preventable. 

The  origins  of  some  accidents  in  combat  are 
found  in  the  safety  and  risk-management  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  used  in  training.  Prevent¬ 
ing  accidents  in  future  conflicts  depends  on 
expanding  the  application  of  effective  risk- 
management  procedures  during  training.  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  revealed  two  major  areas 
where  opportunities  exist  to  achieve  significant 
reductions  in  accidents  in  future  conflicts.  These 
same  procedures  will  also  contribute  to  improved 
comt«t  capabilities  and  to  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  accidents  in  training. 

Improving  Risk  Management. 

The  first  of  these  two  areas  is  improved  appli¬ 
cation  of  risk  management  by  all  levels  of  lead¬ 
ership.  Today’s  Army  has  realized  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  potential  safety  and  training  real¬ 
ism  benefits  of  thorough  implementation  of  risk 
management.  This  is  because  nearly  all  Army 
safety  standards  for  training  and  combat  existing 
today  are  the  result  of  traditional  intuitive,  ad 
hoc  risk-management  procedures.  These  pro- 

FY  86  FY  90 
Total  Accidents  11,862  7,471 

Total  Fatalities  659  357 

Total  Injuries  10,258  6,581 

figure  1 .  Army  Accident  Losses 


cedures  have  resulted  in  a  training  environment 
in  which  some  risks  are  overcontrolled,  unnec¬ 
essarily  restricting  training  realism,  while  other 
risks  are  undercontrolled,  resulting  in  unneces¬ 
sary  accidents.  The  Army  must  move  from  ad 


Today*s  Army  has  realized  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  potential  safety 
and  training  realism  benefits  of  thorough 
implementation  of  risk  management. . . . 
Nearly  all  Army  safety  standards . . . 
are  the  result  of  traditional  intuitive,  ad 
hoc  risk-management  procedures. 
These  procedures  have  resulted  in  a 
training  environment  in  which  some 
risks  are  overcontrolled,  unnecessarily 
restricting  training  realism,  while  other 
risks  are  undercontroUed. 


hoc,  add-on  risk  management  to  systematic, 
integrated  risk  management. 

Examination  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  accidents  reveals  that  the  most  important 
risk-management  skill  is  the  ability  to  recognize 
risks.  This  ability  to  see  the  risks  inherent  in  an 
operation  used  to  be  called,  somewhat  mystical¬ 
ly,  the  “sixth  sense  of  safety.”  Today  we  are  able  to 
define  this  risk-recognition  skill  and  other  risk- 
management  skills  as  specific  tasks,  conditions 
and  standards. 

The  US  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Com¬ 
mand  (TRADOC),  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia, 
and  the  US  Army  Safety  Center  (USASC), 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama,  are  currently  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  developing  and  integrating  these  risk- 
management  skills  into  leadership  training.  All 
TTIAEXX^  leadership  courses  either  have,  or 
will  soon  have,  stand-alone  risk-management 
instruction.  Recently  published  field  manuals 
(look  at  US  Army  Field  Manual  (FM)  25-101, 
Battle  Focused  Traming,  and  FM  1-1 14,  Tactics. 
Techniques  and  Procedures  for  the  Regimental 
Aviation  Squadron,  as  examples)  now  include  in¬ 
tegrated  safety  and  risk  management.  Risk-ma¬ 
nagement  courses  are  now  available  from 
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USASC  to  assist  field  commanders  in  training 
leaders  who  need  update  training  in  risk  man¬ 
agement.  New  risk-management  job  aids  are 
also  being  developed,  and  improvements  are  be¬ 
ing  made  in  existing  ones.  Two  of  these  job  aids 
are  of  special  interest.  One  is  a  total  risk- 
assessment  worksheet  recently  successfully 
tested  in  TRADOC.  It  provides  a  tool  for  the 
integrated  consideration  of  all  sources  of  risk 
in  an  operation.  The  other  is  a  fratricide  risk- 
assessment  checklist  being  designed  in  TRA¬ 
DOC.  It  will  pinpoint  sources  offratricide  risk  in 
both  training  and  combat. 

Risk  Taking  versus  Gamblii^.  A  special 
command  responsibility  is  creating  a  positive 
climate  for  the  application  of  risk  management. 
FM  100-5,  Operations,  demands  leaders  who 
will  take  risks.  It  specifically  calls  for  “audacity” 
and  demands  “subordinates  who  are  willing 


FM  lOOS  demands  leaders  who 
will  take  risks.  It  specifically  calls  for 
**audacity”  and  demand  **subordinates 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  take  risks 
and  superiors  who  nurture  that  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  in  their  subordinates.’’ 

But  what  is  dte  distinction  between 
prudent  risk  taking  and  **gambling,”  and 
how  are  subon&nates  made  aware  of 
(his  important  (hstinction? 


and  able  to  take  risks  and  superiors  who  nurture 
that  willingness  and  ability  in  their  subordi¬ 
nates."  But  what  is  the  distinction  between  pru¬ 
dent  risk  taking  and  “gambling,”  and  how  are 
subordinates  made  aware  of  this  important  dis¬ 
tinction.^  To  this  point,  the  all  too  common 
conclusion  is  that  a  risk  decision  that  succeeds  is 
a  prudent  one;  a  risk  decision  that  fails  is  a  gam¬ 
ble.  Risk  management  provides  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  distinction  that  allows  us  to  distinguish 
between  a  prudent  risk  and  a  gamble  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  a  particular  decision. 

A  risk  is  prudent  when  a  leader  systematically 
applies  a  risk-management  process  like  that 


Identify  Risks 

Supervise  Assess  Risks 

implement  Make  Decisions  & 

Controls  Develop  Controls 

Rgure  2.  Five-Step  Risk  Management  Process 

depicted  at  figure  2  and  reaches  a  considered  de¬ 
cision  that  risk  benefits  warrant  acceptance  of 
the  risk.  Gambling  is  accepting  a  risk  without 
systematic  consideration  of  the  potential  conse¬ 
quences  of  taking  the  risk. 

How  does  command  climate  affect  risk  taking 
and  gambling?  Consider  this  example: 

A  junior  leader  is  conducting  training  for  a 
task  that  involves  a  time  standard,  such  as  em¬ 
placing  a  communications  site.  Elements  of  the 
task  include  application  of  various  safety  stand¬ 
ards  and  checks.  In  an  effort  to  improve  time 
performance,  the  leader  omits  one  of  the  safety 
checks.  No  accident  results,  and  the  omission  is 
not  noticed  or  corrected.  This  leader  has 
gambled  and  won — this  time.  The  leader  is  re¬ 
warded  for  the  excellent  time  achieved. 

In  this  command  climate,  the  unit  will  experi¬ 
ence  a  steady  deterioration  of  risk  controls  and 
standards  that  will  sooner  or  later  produce  an  ac¬ 
cident.  Assuming  that  the  required  risk  control 
was  appropriate,  the  accidents  that  will  result 
from  dropping  the  prescribed  control  will,  in 
time,  cost  more  than  the  benefit  gained  from  the 
shorter  setup  time.  Overall  operational  effec¬ 
tiveness  has  been  decreased. 

Another  leader  in  the  same  unit  performs  the 
same  task  boldly  and  aggressively,  but  follows  all 
established  standards.  Due  to  some  uncontrol¬ 
lable  variable  (that  is,  an  accepted  risk)  or  some 
previously  unrecognized  risk,  the  unit  experi¬ 
ences  an  accident.  The  leader  is  disciplined  by 
his  superiors  in  a  misdirected  desire  to  “hold 
someoTte  accountable”  even  though  the  leader 
complied  with  all  standards,  and  the  accident 
was  due  to  factors  beyond  his  immediate  control. 
In  this  command  climate,  the  potential  is  there 
for  leaders  to  become  overly  conserv'ative,  tenta¬ 
tive  and  fax  from  the  bold  risk  takers  demanded 
by  FM  100-5.  Why  accept  any  risk  at  all  if  supe- 
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Commanders  must  provide  subordinate  leaders  with  a  practical  understanding 
of  risk  management  and  the  commander's  intent  regarding  the  management  of  risk. 

Then  leaders  must  hold  gamblers  accountable  even  when  they  appear  to  experience 
success.  Prudent  risk  takers  should  be  protected  even  when  they  experience  accidents. 
The  long-term  result  will  strengthen  bold  risk  taking  by  Army  leaders  and 
reduce  both  gambling  and  excessive  conservatism. 


riors  are  going  to  punish  the  leader  for  accidents 
regardless  of  compliance  with  standards?  This  is 
an  important  question  that  must  be  dealt  with 
early  in  every  leader’s  development. 

To  avoid  these  outcomes,  commanders  must 
provide  subordinate  leaders  with  a  practical  un^ 
derstanding  of  risk  management  and  the  com¬ 
mander’s  intent  regarding  the  management  of 
risk.  Then  leaders  must  hold  gamblers  account¬ 
able  even  when  they  appear  to  experience  suc¬ 
cess.  Prudent  risk  takers  should  be  protected 
even  when  they  experience  accidents.  The 
long-term  result  will  strengthen  Kild  risk  taking 
by  Army  leaders  and  reduce  both  gambling  and 
excessive  conservatism. 

Opportunities  exist  to  improve  risk-manage¬ 
ment  skills  by  improving  the  conduct  of  train¬ 
ing.  Consider  the  typical  live-fire  range  as  an 


example.  The  squad  leader  arrives  at  a  squad  as¬ 
sault  course.  He  may  or  may  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  select  his  own  assault  plan;  it  is  of¬ 
ten  imposed  on  him  because  of  range  '  ifety 
restrictions.  Only  rarely  is  he  required  to  devel¬ 
op  the  risk  controls  that  he  would  use  in  com¬ 
bat.  Instead,  he  is  directed  to  follow  certain 
procedures  impt^sed  by  range  sitfery  regulations. 
For  example,  he  may  not  be  allowed  to  conduct 
a  tactically  superior  flanking  maneuver  because 
the  angled  range  fan  for  that  course  of  action 
would  overlap  adjacent  training  areas.  .A.s  a 
result,  the  squad  leader  gets  no  opportunity 
during  training  to  develop  the  risk-manage¬ 
ment  skills  he  will  need  in  combat.  Instead,  he 
is  directed  to  follow  safety  prcxredures  that  may 
have  absolutely  no  applicability  in  combat. 
The  result  is  training  that  may  be  more  negative 
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than  positive.  It  is  unrealistic  conditioning. 

Why  not  review  this  kind  of  training  and, 
whenever  possible,  add  the  requirement  for  the 
leader  to  develop  needed  risk  controls?  The 


Many  safety  standards  that 
are  needed  for  prudent  control  of  risk  in 
training  do  not  make  sense  in  combat. . . . 

For  instance,  the  detonation  of  any 
quantity  of  explosives  up  to  35  pounds 
requires  a  300-meter  safety  distance. 
This  distance  is  impractical  in  many 
tactiad  situations  and  certainly  not 
always  needed.  Leaders  who  have  spent 
their  professional  lives  using  these 
training  safety  standards  will  naturally 
have  a  teridency  to  apply  the  standards 
in  combat 

The  Army  must  get  rid  of  safety 
restrictions  on  realistic  training  that 
have  no  real  value.  ...[A  good]  example 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  at  a  major  in¬ 
stallation.  A  couple  of  serious  accidents 
occurred  involving  tracked  vehicles  mov¬ 
ing  at  high  speeds.  Alarmed,  the  division 
commander  directed  that  all  vehicles 
would  be  restricted  to  a  top  speed  of  25 
miles  per  hour  in  the  training  area. 


leader  would  face  the  “dual  challenge”  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  risk  controls  needed  in  combat  and 
then  any  additional  requirements  that  may  be 
needed  to  further  control  risks  in  training.  Even 
if  legitimate  local  range  safety  restrictions  re¬ 
quired  using  different  procedures,  the  leader 
would  understand  why  he  is  doing  what  he  is 
doing  and  would  be  acquiring  valuable  risk- 
management  skills.  An  important  initiative  in 
this  area  currently  being  considered  is  a  program 
to  inject  added  realism  into  the  National  Train¬ 
ing  Center,  Fort  Irwin,  California,  and  other  ma¬ 
jor  live-fire  training  by  requiring  leaders  to  assess 
combat  safety  risks  much  more  actively.  In  some 
cases,  leaders  would  be  required  to  react  to  simu¬ 


lated  risks  based  on  analysis  ot  recent  wartime  ac  - 
cidents.  Similar  initiatives  have  already  been 
successfully  used  in  local  training  areas.  Wide¬ 
spread  adoption  of  the  dual  challenge  (develop 
combat  risk  controls,  add  needed  training  safety 
controls)  would  do  more  to  produce  capable 
risk-taking  leaders  than  any  other  action.  .And 
it  would  cost  little  or  nothing. 

Battle  Focus  in  Safety  Programs.  The  sec¬ 
ond  of  the  two  actions  that  can  reduce  future 
combat  accidents  is  adoption  of  improved  battle 
focus  in  safety  programs. 

Most  unit  safety  programs  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  around  the  garrison  environment.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  when  units  deploy  to  combat,  the  programs 
are  impractical,  and  they  are  simply  abandoned. 
Safety  programs  must  be  developed  with  the 
battlefield  in  mind.  Garrison  considerations  can 
be  added  as  needed,  but  they  must  be  recognized 
as  add-ons  and  peeled  off  when  units  deploy. 
The  core  is  retained.  USASC  learned  this  les¬ 
son  the  hard  way  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm.  When  events  began  to  unfold,  the 
USASC  found  that  it  had  no  contingency  mis¬ 
sion,  no  contingency  plans  and  no  doctrine  for 
field  safety  support.  There  had  been  little  battle 
focus  in  ’’he  development  of  the  organization 
mission.  This  deficiency  is  being  remedied  in 
the  Safety’  Center,  and  it  must  be  remedied  in 
the  safety  programs  of  units  Armywide. 

Even  when  safety  has  been  integrated  into 
field-training  operations,  the  standards  applied 
often  lack  any  relevance  to  combat.  Some 
standards  in  US  Army  Regulation  385-55,  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Motor  Vehicle  Accidents,  relating  to 
motor  vehicle  safety  were  often  impractical  in 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  For  example, 
those  standards  related  to  hours  of  driver  opera¬ 
tion  and  use  of  assistant  drivers  would  have  un¬ 
reasonably  impeded  some  phases  of  the  logistic 
operation.  Naturally,  they  were  dropped  or 
modified.  In  many  units,  standards  that  were 
workable  were  also  dropped,  and  some  unneces¬ 
sary  risks  resulted.  For  example,  while  many  am¬ 
munition  storage  standards  could  not  be  com¬ 
plied  with  under  conditions  existing  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm  ports,  others  clearly 
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[Sonu]  training  seems  to  be  highly  realistic^  but  may  contain  hidden  traps 
that  can,  if  not  guarded  against,  cause  casualties  in  combat.  For  example,  the  tire 
house  (a  MOUT  training  faciUty  using  sand-fitted  tire  watts  to  permit  training  with 
live  fragmentation  grenades  and  automatic  small  arms  fire)  can  create  the  impression 
that  watts  are  bulletproof.  Of  course,  real  watts  are  usually  not  bulletproof. 


could  have  been  that  were  not.  The  result  could  standards  are  intended  for  training  safetv'  only, 
have  been  a  catastrophic  accident.  When  In  practical  terms,  die  leader  is  left  without 
standards  lack  across-the-board  battle  focus,  guidance.  If  the  standard  of  300  meters  is  im- 

the  battle-valid  standards  are  jeopardized  in  the  practical  and  sometimes  unnecessary,  what  is 

effort  to  sort  out  the  invalid  ones.  the  real  risk  at  closer  distances?  The  leader  has 

Many  safety  standards  that  are  needed  for  no  way  of  knowing  because  the  standard  gives 

prudent  control  of  risk  in  training  do  not  make  no  clues.  Lives  can  be  unnecessarily  lost  as  a  re- 

sense  in  combat.  Some  range  safety  regulations  suit.  An  important  step  forward  in  this  area  is 

exemplify  this.  For  instance,  under  Army  regu-  the  ongoing  development  of  new  range  surface 

lation,  385-63,  Policy  and  Procedures  for  firing  danger  zones  (SDZs).  These  new  SDZs  will  al- 

Ammunition  for  Trairung,  Target  Practice  avid  low  leaders  to  determine  the  actual  risk  arising 

Combat, the  detonation  of  any  quantity  of  ex-  from  friendly  weapons  in  a  complete  spectrum 

plosives  up  to  35  pounds  requires  a  300-meter  from  totally  safe  to  100  percent  certainw  ot  in- 

safety  distance.  TTiis  distance  is  impractical  in  jur>'  or  deadi.  Fully  implemented,  this  initiati\  e 

many  tactical  situations  and  certainly  not  al-  will  have  a  dramatic,  favorable  impact  on  acci- 

ways  needed.  Leaders  who  have  spent  their  dents  and  fratricide  incidents  in  future  con- 

professional  lives  using  these  training  safety  flicts.  In  the  meantime,  essential  training  saterc 

standards  will  naturally  have  a  tendency  to  ap-  standards  that  are  unworkable  in  combat  need 

ply  the  standards  in  combat.  This  is  especially  to  be  clearly  labeled  “Training  Oily.” 

true  if  they  have  never  been  told  that  the  Other  training  seems  to  be  highly  realistic. 
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but  may  contain  hidden  traps  that  can.  it  not 
guarded  against,  cause  casualties  in  combat.  R)r 
example,  the  tire  house  (a  MOUT  [military  op¬ 
erations  on  urban  terrain]  training  facilirv  using 
sand-filled  tire  walls  to  permit  training  with  live 
fragmentation  grenades  and  automatic  small 


Most  unit  safety  programs  have 
been  developed  around  the  garrison 
environment. . . .  When  units  deploy  to 
combat,  the  programs  are  impractical, 
and  they  are  simply  abandoned. 
Safety  programs  must  be  developed  with 
the  bcdtle^ld  in  mind.  Garrison  consid¬ 
erations  can  be  added  as  needed,  but  they 
must  be  recognized  as  add-ons  and 
peeled  off  when  units  deploy. . . .  For 
example,  [motor  vehicle  safety]  standards 
reltUed  to  hours  of  driver  operation  and 
use  of  assistant  drivers  would  have 
unreasonably  impeded  some  phases 
of  the  logistic  operation. 


arms  fire)  can  create  the  impression  that  walls 
are  bulletproof.  Of  course,  real  walls  are  usually 
not  bulletproof,  a  fact  that  could  probablv  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  combat  by  incidents  of  fratricide. 
The  tire  house  is  highly  effective  and  provides 
realistic  training,  but  troops  must  be  warned  of 
these  kinds  of  traps,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  we  ofren  realize. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  Armv  must 
get  rid  of  safety  restrictions  on  realistic  training 
that  have  no  real  value.  These  restrictions  in¬ 
crease  risk  to  the  soldier  by  serving  as  barriers  to 
effective  training.  Perhaps  the  best  example 
cKCurred  a  few  years  ago  at  a  major  installation. 
A  couple  of  serious  accidents  occurred  involv¬ 
ing  tracked  vehicles  moving  at  high  speeds. 
Alarmed,  the  division  commander  directed 
that  all  vehicles  would  be  restricted  to  a  top 
speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  in  the  training  area. 
Military  police  were  used  to  periodically  en¬ 
force  this  limit  in  the  field.  Presumably,  the 
commander’s  intent  was  to  restrict  speeds  tem¬ 


porarily  while  other  remedies  were  applied.  In 
tact,  the  restriction  lasted  for  years.  In  this  case, 
an  operational  capabilitv’  (the  ability  to  operate 
tracked  vehicles  near  their  operational  enve¬ 
lope)  was  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  saterv’.  All 
that  was  actually  achieved  was  to  transfer  the 
risk  from  training  to  future  combat.  Rather 
than  sacrificing  realism,  the  procedural,  policy, 
training  and  materiel  w'eaknesses  that  caused 
the  accidents  should  have  been  defined  and 
corrected.  Tlie  knee-jerk  speed  restriction  sim¬ 
ply  crippled  the  division’s  capabilities  and  hid 
the  weaknesses  that  caused  the  accidents.  In 
combat,  these  hidden  causes  would  have  sur¬ 
faced  quickly,  producing  accidents  and  reduc¬ 
ing  combat  effectiveness.  Hundreds  of  these 
unnecessary  restrictions  have  accumulated  over 
years  of  ad  hoc  risk  management;  they  must  be 
rooted  out  and  eliminated. 

Implications  for  Combat  Safety 

More  effective  Army  risk  management,  as 
outlined  above,  would  result  in  the  following: 

•  A  significant  improvement  in  training 
safety.  In  some  test  applications,  training  risks 
have  been  reduced  by  50  percent  or  more. 

•  Significant  improvements  in  training 
realism.  These  improvements  will  reduce  the 
risk  of  accidents  in  combat,  irs  well  as  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  defeat,  due  to  ineffective  training.  It 
can  be  contended  that  improved  battle  fi.x:us  in 
training  safety  can  do  more  to  contribute  to 
tough,  realistic  training  than  any  other  factor 
except  more  resources.  Improved  training 
realism  and  better  battle  focus  in  unit  .-iafety 
programs  create  the  potential  for  substantial  re¬ 
duction  n  the  level  of  combat  accidents  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 

•  Leaders  who  are  more  capable  and  moti¬ 
vated  to  display  the  risk-taking  “audacin"  de¬ 
manded  by  FM  100-5. 

A  gtxxl  example  of  the  use  of  safety  risk  man¬ 
agement  to  achieve  all  three  of  these  benefits  is 
the  “tire  house.”  Systematic  application  of  safe¬ 
ty  risk  management  to  the  original  tire  house 
procedures  (developed  using  traditional  ad 
hoc  procedures)  resulted  in  the  following. 
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•  Identification  of  50  percent  more  har- 
ards,  including  some  of  the  most  serious  risks 
in  this  training. 

•  Development  of  more  than  60  viable  ac- 
tions  to  increase  safety  of  the  training. 

•  Development  of  12  recommendations 
to  increase  realism  and  training  effectiveness. 

•  Suggestion  of  procedures  to  improve  the 
tactical  and  risk-management  challenges  to 
leaders. 

Actions  to  Consider 

The  preceding  discussion  can  be  summed  up 
in  seven  specific  recommendations.  First,  we 
must  redesign  unit  safety  programs  to  improve 
battle  focus.  Installation  and  division  safety  per¬ 
sonnel  are  currently  being  provided  guidance  on 
how  to  do  this.  Second,  we  can  improve  integra- 


A  risk  is  prudent  when  a 
leader  systematically  applies  a  risk- 
management  process . . .  and  reaches  a 
considered  decision  that  risk  benefits 
warrant  acceptance  of  the  risk. 
Gambling  is  accepting  a  risk  without 
systematic  consideration  of  the  potential 
consequences  of  taking  the  risk. 


tion  of  risk  management  into  operational  plan¬ 
ning  processes  and  training  management.  We 
need  to  look  at  the  training  management  cycle, 
command  post  exercises,  after-action  reviews 
and  the  other  mainstream  operational  and  train¬ 
ing  processes  to  assure  risk-management  factors 


Not  So 

Friendly 

Fire 

A  special  concern  arising  during  Desert  Storm 
was  fratricide,  the  desmiction  of  friendly  personnel  or 
materiel  resulting  from  mistaken  identification  or 
collateral  damage  from  firing  on  the  enemy.  Like  or¬ 
dinary  accidents,  the  frequency  and  severity  of  fratri¬ 
cide  accidents  can  be  significantly  reduced  through 
application  of  risk  management.  The  decision  to  fire 
or  not  to  fire  on  an  ambiguous  target  is  inherently  a 
risk  decision.  It  involves  estimating  the  risk  to  the 
firer  (or  other  friendlies)  and  the  potential  tactical 
loss  in  not  firing  versus  the  risk  to  friendlies  in  firing. 

The  decision  must  factor  in  the  degree  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  about  the  identity  of  the  target.  This  uncer¬ 
tainty  can  range  from  near  total  certainty  to  total  un¬ 
certainty.  The  decision  itself  is  often  made  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  seconds;  however,  the  situation  in  which  the 
decision  must  be  made  can  often  be  influenced  far  in 
advance.  All  of  the  techniques  of  safety  risk  manage¬ 
ment  apply  to  prevention  of  fratricide.  The  potential 
for  fratricide  can  be  identified;  the  fratricide  risk  can 


be  assessed;  control  options  can  be  developed;  deci¬ 
sion  guidelines  established  and  control  options  im¬ 
plemented  and  practiced. 

Two  recent  Army  initiatives  (among  scores  being 
considered)  illustrate  how  the  risk  of  fratricide  can  be 
reduced.  First,  by  realistically  integrating  friendly  tar¬ 
gets  (both  visual  and  thermal)  among  enemy  targets 
on  firing  ranges,  leaders  and  soldiers  can  become 
practiced  in  effectively  making  these  tough  fire-no 
fire  decisions.  Second,  by  requiring  leaders  to  solve 
the  safety  problem  (to  include  fratricide  aspects)  in 
typical  field  training,  the  experience  is  there  when 
these  problems  must  be  solved  in  combat.  Fratricide 
is  perhaps  the  ultimate  tragedy  on  the  battlefield. 
While  it  can  never  be  completely  prevented,  efrec- 
tive  risk-management  procedures  can  significantly 
reduce  its  impact. 
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are  appropriately  represented.  TRADOC- 
developed  FMs  and  training  publications  arid 
USASC  publications  and  training  materials  are 
now  showing  the  way  to  this  integration.  TTiird, 
we  must  provide  leaders  at  all  levels  with  solid 


Installation  and  division  safety 
personnel  are  currently  being  provided 
guidance  on  how  to  [enhance  battle 
focus].  ...We  can  improve  integration 
of  risk  management  into  operational 
planning  processes  and  training 
management.  We  need  to  look  at  the 
training  management  cycle,  command 
post  exercises,  after-action  reviews  and 
the  other  mainstream  operational  and 
training  processes  to  assure  risk- 
management  factors  are  appropriately 
represented. 


risk-mariagement  training.  This  is  well  under¬ 
way.  Fourth,  we  can  and  must  establish  a  consis¬ 
tent  command  climate  that  supports  and  pro¬ 
tects  prudent  risk  taking  and  holds  gamblers 
accountable.  This  may  seem  difficult  to 
achieve;  however,  the  commander  who  has  a 
good  grasp  of  the  risk-management  concept 
will  have  little  difficulty  discriminating  between 
a  prudent  risk  and  a  gamble.  Once  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made,  all  that  is  needed  is  the  moral  cour¬ 
age  to  protect  the  prudent  risk  taker.  Converse¬ 
ly,  the  commander  must  be  ready  to  correct 


gamblers  even  when  they  seem  to  be  winners. 
Gambling  is  always  wrong  because  sooner  i'>r  lat¬ 
er,  it  unnecessarily  injures  or  kills  soldiers  ;ind 
reduces  operational  effectiveness. 

Fifth,  we  can  systematically  re\’iew  training 
for  opportunities  to  require  leaders  to  deal  with 
the  double  challenge  of  identih  ing  safet>’  stand¬ 
ards  for  combat  and  training.  This  step  alone 
could  contribute  substantially  to  reduced  com¬ 
bat  accidents  and  fratricide.  Sixth,  in  the  short 
term,  we  can  conduct  systematic  reviews  of 
training  to  detect  and  eliminate  unnecessary' 
safety  restrictions  in  training.  With  a  focused  ef¬ 
fort,  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  year.  The 
result  would  be  a  major  improvement  in  train¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  Seventh,  we  can  systematical¬ 
ly  review  training  carefully  to  detect  and  correct 
the  negative  training  that  some  safety  proce¬ 
dures  may  create.  This  also  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  Armywide  in  a  year  or  less. 

The  Army  is  about  to  experience  one  of  the 
most  dynamic  periods  in  its  recent  history.  The 
reduced  force  will  be  confronted  with  a  continu¬ 
ing,  albeit  changed,  worldwide  mission.  This 
smaller  force  will  have  to  be  more  efficient  and 
more  battle-ready  to  maintain  mission  capabili¬ 
ties.  Safety  risk  management  is  one  of  the  tcxrls 
immediately  available  to  accomplish  this.  By 
contributing  to  reduced  losses  in  training  and 
combat,  enabling  greater  training  realism  iind 
developing  more  capable  leaders,  safety  risk 
management  provides  a  meaningful  boost  to 
Army  capabilities.  MR 
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The  Department  of  Defense 
describes  Total  Quality  Man¬ 
agement  ais  a  process  directed 
at  establishing  organized,  con¬ 
tinuous  process-improvement 
activities,  involving  everyone 
in  am  orgautizattion  in  a  totally 
integraUed  effort  toward  im¬ 
proving  performance  at  every 
level  The  authors  look  aU  the 
civilian  personnel  system  and 
offer  their  views  on  how  to  en¬ 
hance  quality,  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  in  todaiy’s  rapid 
amd  chamging  environment. 


The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are 
those  of  the  audwr  artd  do  not  purport  to 
reflect  the  position  of  the  Deparonent  of 
the  Arm^ ,  the  Deportment  of  Defense  or 
any  other  goi«mment  office  or  agency. 
This  article  was  adapted  from  the  au¬ 
thors'  essay  that  won  the  1991  Nick 
Hoge  Award  for  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment. — Editor 
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Im  VER  notice  how  people  tend  to  act  the  \V3\  they  are  treated? 

^  Do  you  believe  bureaucrats  are  motivated  more  by  “job  securi¬ 
ty”  than  by  “opportunity  to  contribute  T’  Does  the  term  “bureaucrat” 
bring  to  mind  one  who  impedes  progress  or  one  who  contributes? 
Through  no  fault  of  the  individual,  we  may  have  designed  a  person¬ 
nel  management  system  that  encourages  a  self-fulfilling  expecta¬ 
tion  of  personal  ineffectiveness.  The  “system”  does  not  always  treat 
people  as  if  we  trusted  them  to  act  responsibly.  The  good  news,  an 
exciting  challenge  to  senior  management,  is  that  we  do  have  the 
means  to  make  things  right,  starting  today. 

First,  consider  the  question,  “Who  is  in  charge.^’  Two  German  so¬ 
ciologists,  Max  Weber  (1947)  and  Robert  Michels  (1949),  were 
among  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  central  issue  for  modem  soci¬ 
eties  is  no  longer  economic  structure — capitalist,  scxialist  or  com¬ 
munist.  No,  the  central  issue  has  become  the  increasing  dominance 
of  public  bureaucracy  over  appointed  leaders. '  Tcxlay,  the  leadership 
role  is  easily  usurped  by  the  increasingly  complex  nature  of  organim- 
tions.  Why? 

Rules  and  precedents  govern.  Coalitions  of  power  brokers  domi¬ 
nate  the  decision-making  process  by  invoking  mles  or  citing  prece¬ 
dents,  often  to  block  changes  they  pxrceive  as  threats.  As  explained 
by  Jeffrey  Pfeffer  in  The  Micropolitics  ofOrqanization.t,  membership 
in  the  dominant  coalition  shifts  depending  on  the  issue  at  hand." 
Since  organizations  are  simply  collections  of  people,  knowledge  of 
personnel  management  rules  appears  to  be  central  to  virtually  every 
significant  decision  made.  They  govern  placement,  training  and  re¬ 
wards.  Certainly  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office  (CPO)  is  a  powerful 
and  welcome  member  of  any  coalition  seeking  change  within  the 
government.  Reform-minded,  appointed  leadership  is  ill-ad\  ised 
to  rush  changes  before  bringing  a  professional  staff  on  board. 

The  answer  then  to  the  question  “Who  is  in  charge?”  is  simply 
“We  are.”  We  cannot  look  to  either  the  apptiinted  leadership  or  to 
the  professional  bureaucrat,  alone,  to  fix  accountability.  We  must 
empower  and  encourage  both  to  make  a  collective  effort  to  domi¬ 
nate  rules  and  precedents.  The  contest  for  control  is  between  “us” 
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and  the  niles.  But  as  Peter  M.  Blau  and  Richard  A.  SchoeniJerr 
demonstrate  in  their  study  of  a  state’s  civil  service  system,  there  is 
a  positive  association  between  organizational  size  and  the  extent  ot 
written  personnel  regulations.^  The  sheer  size  of  our  teeral  cn  il 
service  system  makes  the  body  of  governing  rules  formidable. 

Rules:  Obstacles  or  Bridges? 

Rules  are  not  always  bad  or  constricting;  in  fact,  rules  can  promote 
decentralized  decision  making  by  formalizing  delegation  of  author' 
ity.  The  Aston  Group  studied  46  organizations,  concluding  that 
more  formalized  arrangements  permit  more  decentralized  decision 
making.^  But  what  about  personnel  management  mles?  What  role 
do  they  play  in  enhancing  overall  effectiveness  within  the  federal 
government? 

The  benefits  of  mles  that  define  personnel  management  policy 
are  apparent.  Line  managers  are  only  a  phone  call  away  from  experts 
on  training  and  development,  recruitment  and  placement,  position 
management  and  classification,  employee  and  union  relations  and 
a  host  of  other  technical  aspects  of  personnel  management.  Each 
expert  is  backed  by  his  or  her  own  body  of  rules  and  precedents. 
Each  is  as  effective  as  his  or  her  ability  to  access  the  correct  mle  for 
the  situation  at  hand  and  knowledge  of  the  mana^r’s  needs. 

We  have  differentiated  our  rules  smartly.  Complex  tasks  have 
been  subdivided,  simplified  and  reduced  to  simple  rules  in  pursuit 
of  efficiency  and  fairness.  But,  as  the  most  famous  and  devastating 
critic  of  the  human  costs  of  this  approach  points  out,  we  removed 
discretion  from  the  process.  Karl  Marx  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  the 
hero  of  line  managers!’ 

The  sheer  volume  of  rules  causes  many  a  line  manager  to  plead, 
“Don’t  give  me  nine  rules  why  1  can’t,  find  the  one  that  says  I  can!’’ 
Personnel  management  rules  play  a  pivotal  role — sometimes  en¬ 
hancing,  sometimes  impeding  effectiveness.  We  have  so  many  mles 
it  often  appears  “the  system”  cannot  be  beaten.  There  always  seems 
to  be  a  mle  somewhere  to  block  every  change  effort. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  crux  of  things.  How  can  we  enhance  qualin-, 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  given  today’s  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  task  environment  if  every  supporting  office  has  a  “veto” 
if  it  chooses  to  invoke  an  obscure  mle?  For  example,  if  the  training 
manager  did  not  project  a  class  quota  one  year  in  advance,  how  can 
he  or  she  react  to  an  unforeseen  need  ?  There  is  no  lack  of  ideas  from 
line  managers  about  how  to  enhance  CPO  mles.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  held  accountable  to  enforce  the  same  mles  by  which  the 
Cro  must  live. 

President  Jimmy  Carter’s  Grace  Commission  certainly  offered 
suggestions — over  8,000  suggestions.  While  the  Grace  Commis¬ 
sion  provided  a  valuable  collection  of  discrete  ideas  on  a  broad  wiri- 
ety  of  issues,  it  offered  no  effective  overall  plan  of  action — no  strate- 
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gy.  It  also  failed  to  tecognue  that  the  people  within  the  bureaucracy 
must  be  partners  in  the  change  process.  It  revealed  a  gross  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  mechanics  of  bureaucratic  change  processes.  Our 
plan  must  be  broader  than  a  suggestion  program;  it  must  address  the 
federal  government’s  corporate  culture. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  our  arrangement  today  reflects  a  de¬ 
liberate,  if  undocumented,  strategy.  Alfred  D.  Chandler  Jr.’s  1962 
threshold  study  of  organizational  structure  concluded  “structure  fol¬ 
lows  strategy.””  Later,  in  1978,  Pfeffer  observed  that  “organizational 
structures  can  be  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  a  contest  for  control  and 
influence  occurring  within  organizations.”'  For  good  reasoits,  our 
assumed  strategy  valued  stability  over  risk.  As  we  adopt  a  strategy 
that  supports  change,  however,  there  is  risk,  and  we  will  confront 
many  still  caught  in  the  old  strategy. 

Second,  we  must  recognize  the  central  role  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  policy  itself  plays  in  our  strategy.  Where  our  strategy  was  to 
promote  predictability,  we  now  need  to  adopt  a  strategy  encouraging 
flexibility.  This  means  developing  new  norms  of  behavior — a  new 
corporate  culture.  Behavioral  change  cannot  occur  without  explicit 
effort  to  reeducate  people  to  adopt  new  values  and  norms.®  Person¬ 
nel  management  policy  governs  who  gets  trained  and  how.  There¬ 
fore,  the  CPO  is  an  ideal  place  to  spawn  new  policies  and  experi¬ 
ment  with  corporate  cultural  values. 

Under  the  old  strategy,  we  evolved  structures  that  promote  people 
based  on  increased  span  of  control,  that  reward  compliance  with 
precedent,  that  protect  seniority  and  that  differentiate  complex 
tasks.  All  impede  rapid  change.  Separately  understandable,  even 
defensible,  these  structures  must  now  come  to  grips  with  the  future 
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shcxk  Alvin  Toffler  predicted  20  years  ago.^  Our  strategy  must  move 
beyond  bureaucracy  toward  “ad  hocracy”  to  keep  pace  w'th  our  rap¬ 
idly  changing  environment.  We  must  quickly  learn  new  skills  and 
ways  of  organizing  work.  Are  we  not  more  highly  educated,  self- 
directed  and  more  flexible  than  ever  before? 

Of  course.  Our  schools  and  families  have  adjusted  well  to  the  rap¬ 
id  increase  in  the  rate  at  which  change  has  occurred  in  the  1990s. 
We  did  not  shy  away  from  the  information  explosion,  we  brought 
computer  technology  into  our  homes.  We  no  longer  cling  to  risk¬ 
free  security,  we  take  risks  to  enrich  our  lives.  In  Tom  Peter  s  hook. 
In  Search  of  Excellence,  we  have  compiled  a  compendium  of  how 
other  organizations  have  adapted.*®  A  survival  manual  for  the 
1990s  is  also  well  outlined  by  his  follow-on  book.  Thriving  On 
Chaos. '  *  Both  should  be  required  reading  by  every  CPO.  Insiders 
know  that  our  best  bureaucrats  constantly  search  for  and  find  ways 
to  do  things  better.  Why  not  legitimize  the  way  they  woric  around 
rules,  when  rules  get  in  the  way  of  progress? 

Our  strategy  is  taking  form.  We  know  that  we  must  coordinate 
our  efforts  to  combat  the  oppression  of  too  many  rules  and  prece¬ 
dents.  We  know  we  must  plan  and  implement  ways  to  restore  discre¬ 
tion  to  the  person  closest  to  the  problem.  We  know  excessive  differ¬ 
entiation  of  support  risks  confusing  or  impeding  line  personnel.  We 
know  that  how  we  do  business  within  the  CPO  influences  policies 
governing  how  the  entire  organization  operates. 

If  we  agree  that  organizational  change  is  called  for  to  keep  pace 
with  the  world  around  us  and  that  only  “we”  (teamwork)  can  make 
lasting  changes,  then  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  solution.  We  need 
only  act.  All  action  starts  with  a  vision.  '*  Any  action  that  fails  to 
consider  the  diverse  visions  held  by  competing  coalitions  of  power 
is  doomed.  The  overarching  vision  of  where  we  are  going  must  in¬ 
corporate  every  stakeholders  view,  or  no  meaningful  change  can  oc¬ 
cur  within  the  bureaucracy.  Remember,  stakeholders  can  veto  ac¬ 
tion  by  withholding  support  or  invoking  precedent.  TTie  tirst 
element  of  our  action  (strategic)  plan  must  be  to  develop  a  com¬ 
monly  held  vision  of  the  future  of  our  organization. 

Like  the  US  House  of  Representatives  (an  organization  whose 
rules  threaten  to  exceed  those  of  the  civil  service  in  sheer  volume 
and  complexity),  we  must  adopt  a  strategy  that,  when  necessary 
allows  us  to  rapidly  change  our  rules.  Our  strategy  must  also,  as  Pe¬ 
ter  F.  Drucker  advises,  consider  the  “futurity  of  decision  making".  *  ’ 
We  can  only  change  the  future,  recognizing  that  decisions  in  the 
past  have  led  to  todays  decision-making  circumstances.  We  must, 
therefore,  plan  ahead  to  identify  and  change  rules — we  must  a\  oid 
knee  jerking.  Our  planning  horizon  must  be  synchronized  with 
our  vision. 

Most  strategies  fail  to  be  fully  implemented  unless  developed  by 
those  most  affected  by  them.*'*  Let  individuals  own  the  siilution  to 
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a  problem,  and  they  tend  to  defend  and  implement  their  plan  in 
spite  of  unforeseen  difficulty.  Again,  treat  people  with  respect  and 
confidence,  and  they  will  tend  to  act  responsibly.  This  is  a  critical 
element  for  success. 

Our  strategy  is  to  identify  the  dominant  coalition  of  leadership 
within  the  CPO,  empower  the  members  to  implement  reforms  and 
task  them  to  develop  a  commonly  held  vision  of  the  future.  As  a 
host  of  organizational  psychologists  point  out,  the  journey  is  the  des¬ 
tination.  That  team  will  learn,  as  they  promote,  self-determination. 

With  today’s  technology,  it  is  possible  to  incorporate  a  capitalistic 
component  to  encourage  internal  entrepreneurs.  Once  more  dem¬ 
onstrating  respect  and  confidence,  let  offices  operate  as  profit  cen¬ 
ters,  at  least  on  paper.  Transfer  payments  within  the  federal  system 
already  are  used  in  places  such  as  the  Huntsville  Division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Along  with  bimonthly  paychecks,  our  comput¬ 
ers  could  produce  resource  histographs.  That  simple  tool  alone 
would  harness  interdepartmental  pressures  to  pull  everyone  along 
the  path  of  efficiency,  particularly  if  properly  tied  to  promotion  and 
bonuses.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  “matrix”  or 
shared  employee/resource  management  is,  today,  not  reserved  for 
only  highly  innovative  industries.  It  may  be  time  to  support  our  “ad 
hocracy”  option  with  matrix  management  stmctures. 

We  expect  bold  experiments  in  technology  to  lead  to  major  ad¬ 
vances,  but  in  matters  of  social  organization,  we  are  timid.  *  ^  ^t  can 
we  afford  to  balk  at  daring  innovation  within  the  civil  service  sys¬ 
tem?  As  William  L  Gore  says,  “It  is  commitment,  not  authority, 
that  produces  results.”*^  Let  us  abandon  hierarchy  and  authoritari¬ 
an  organization  in  favor  of  confidence  in  ourselves.  Let  us  grow  an 
“ad  hocracy”  within  a  prototype  CPO  and  see  what  happens. 

Futurist  John  Naisbitt’s  popular  Megatrends  described  10  trends 
transforming  society  as  a  whole: 

•  In  the  “information  society,”  which  is  supplanting  the  “in¬ 
dustrial  society,”  knowledge  and  creativity  are  replacing  capital  as 
the  strategic  resource.  The  CPO  is  the  only  mine  from  which  man¬ 
agers  extract  the  increasing  valuable  resource  of  informed  people. 

•  The  baby  boom  is  being  replaced  by  the  baby  bust — competi¬ 
tion  for  the  best  new  employees  is  keen. 

•  Middle  management  is  being  whittled  away  by  technology. 

•  Innovation  has  sparked  an  entrepreneurial  revolution  that 
large  organizations  are  scrambling  to  accommodate. 

•  Today’s  work  force  is  younger,  better  educated  and  increas¬ 
ingly  female. 

•  Women  workers  are  etching  their  lifestyles  on  corporate 
policy  to  accommodate  the  reality  of  virtually  all  mothers  pursuing 
careers  out  of  the  home. 

•  Flexibility,  the  use  of  intuition  and  sharing  a  “vision”  to 
create  new  corporate  structures  and  to  rally  support,  is  being  seen 
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Management  bails  as  vital  to  survival. 

down  to  the  function  of  •  The  need  for  closer  ties  between  business  ;md  our  education 
coordinating  the  work  of  system  is  creatini»  an  unprecedented  alliance  between  organizations 

Others.  That  function  and  schools. 

certainly  has  new  •  TTere  is  a  rising  concern  over  corporate  health  issues  and 
technological  support,  but  quality  of  life  t.>n  the  job. 

even  more  significantly,  we  •  Baby  Kx^mers  now  dominate  corporate  leadership  and  ac- 
are  better  prepared  and  count  for  54  percent  of  all  workers — their  values  must  be  addressed. 
more  motivated  than  ever  „  * 

to  manage  ourselves,  tO  Change 

These  trends  will  alsti  influence  how  we  manage  our  go\  emmen' 
tal  departments.  Management  boils  down  ui  the  hinction  of  ctxirdi- 
nating  the  work  of  others.  TTiat  function  certainly  h;is  new  techno¬ 
logical  support,  but  e\"en  more  significantly,  we  are  better  prepared 
iind  more  motivated  than  ever  to  manage  luirseb  es.  Here  is  our 
strategy  for  the  1990s: 

Form  a  dominant  coalition  of  senior  managers  to  mitnage  the 
transition  peritxl  and  det’clop  a  strategic  plan.  FulK'  in\  iil\'e  stake¬ 
holders  in  a  commonly  held  \  ision  of  the  future  through  partici¬ 
pative  management  techniques. 

Invest  in  education.  Conduct  seminars  and  workshops  on  all 
aspects  of  the  new  vision,  including  desired  behaviors,  the  transi¬ 
tion  proce,ss  and  corporate  values. 

Implement  every  po.ssible  idea  to  create  a  nourishing  envimn- 
ment  tor  personal  growth.  For  example: 

•  Institute  flexible  hours  through  job  sharing,  flexitime  .ind 
permanent  part-time. 

•  Stimulate  intellectual  development  with  noon-hour  lecture 
series,  and  stt  forth. 

•  Award  creative  people  with  academic  sabbaticals. 

•  Organize  travel/leaming  experiences. 
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•  Enrich  jobs,  stretch  people  to  develop  and  integrate  new 
skills  through  cross-training. 

•  Make  the  workplace  a  place  where  people  come  to  grow  in¬ 
stead  of  expecting  them  to  meet  their  needs  for  growth  elsewhere. 

•  Compensate  so  as  to  reward  performance  and  innovation. 
Reinforce  new  corporate  values/behaviors. 

•  Critical  performance  objectives  that  require  innovation  or 
“profit”  can  be  developed  for  everyone.  With  the  wealth  of  lessons 
learned  elsewhere  now  available  through  better  information 
management,  measurable  and  specific  performance  objectives  are 
well  documented. 

•  Usir^  a  “profit  center”  yardstick,  even  if  pro  forma,  allocate 
resources,  at  least  in  part,  based  on  economic  performance.  Effi¬ 
ciencies  should  not  be  lost,  but  enjoyed  by  those  who  found  ways 
to  save.  Bonuses  could  be  tied  to  productivity. 

•  Employ  “matrix”  management.  Offices  should  be  able  to  hire 
contract  labor  or  services  across  organizational  boundaries  on  a 
competitive  basis  in  order  to  keep  internal  suppliers  on  their  toes. 

•  Networic  authority,  since  that  is  how  decisions  are  often 
made  anyway.  Formalize  the  concept  that  everyone  is  a  resource 
for  everycme  else.  People  are  supported  horizontally  on  the  merit 
of  their  work,  not  strictly  via  the  bureaucratic  pyramid.  Leadership 
can  be  shared  within  a  group. 

•  Encourage  internal  entrepreneurs  by  giving  them  control 
over  an  entire  venture.  For  example,  let  the  recruitment  office  so¬ 
licit  any  way  they  feel  fills  the  need.  Set  aside  mles,  but  define  clear 
expectations  and  clear  descriptions  of  desired  results.  Hold  man¬ 
agement  accountable  for  results — not  compliance  to  mles. 

•  Place  quality  above  cost  as  a  measure  of  success.  The  recep¬ 
tionist  should  be  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  for  example,  or  we 
risk  damaging  the  entire  CPO’s  reputation  with  its  “customers.” 

•  Reward  people  who  go  with  their  intuition  in  complex  sima- 
tions.  Complexity  consumes  time,  and  time  can  be  critical.  Sup¬ 
port  risk  takers  who  succeed.  Empower  people  to  act  without 
waiting  to  confirm  precedent  or  mle  compliance. 

Our  Army  has  paved  the  way  as  a  case  study  of  federal  reform. 
As  General  Carl  E  Vuono,  former  Army  chief  of  staff,  said: 

“Quality  does  not  come  about  by  accident.  It  is  the  product 
of  enlightened  leaders  who  create  a  personal  and  professional  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  each  soldier,  each  civilian  and  each  family 
member  can  achieve  new  heights  of  achievement  and  growth.”*® 

Were  these  concepts  implemented,  the  following  hypothetical 
civilian  personnel  office  m^t  become  reality,  as  it  has  outside  of 
federal  government: 

Pat  is  greeted,  as  she  strides  toward  her  office,  with  a  volley  of 
cheerful  “How’s  the  baby”  greetings.  It  is  1000,  and  she  moves  with 
a  purpose  toward  her  centrally  located  desk.  Since  a  friend  lured  Pat 


W?  know  that  we 
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back  to  civil  service  from  Levi  Strauss,  she  has  contributed  much. 
Jack,  thinking  of  phased  retirement,  selected  Pat  to  share  the  chief  s 
position  with  him  while  she  split  her  efforts  between  career  and  fam¬ 
ily.  Jack  insists  they  overlap  on  Wednesdays  for  at  least  6  hours,  since 
both  are  held  fully  accountable — there  is  no  dividing  line  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  office  never  has  to  go  without  lead¬ 
ership  during  vacations  or  in  case  of  illness.  The  office  gets  two  high¬ 
ly  skilled,  experienced  and  motivated  managers  for  the  price  of  one. 
Pat’s  computer  screen  is  silently  flashing  amber.  “Great,”  she  thinks 
to  herself,  “no  major  crisis  yet,  but  some  important  messages  are  de¬ 
manding  attention.”  She  keys  “agenda”  as  she  shakes  out  her  coat. 

Her  screen  quickly  fills  with  a  calendar  projecting  the  next  seven 
days,  hour  by  hour.  She  notices  that  except  where  she  has  reserved 
hours,  today  has  been  filled  with  meetings  or  people  asking  to  get 
on  her  calendar.  She  glances  at  the  message  index,  then  screens 
down  and  electronically  confirms  most  of  today’s  and  tomorrow's 
calendar,  proposing  better  times  for  those  appointments  she  bumps. 
“Maybe  I  can  kill  the  need  for  those  during  the  day,”  she  thinks  to 
herself.  Throughout  the  computer  network,  similar  screens  are  up¬ 
dated  automatically. 

Pat  has  1  hour  before  the  weekly  staff  meeting.  She  calk  up  the 
top-priority  message  while  she  brews  some  desk-side  coffee.  Clyde, 
a  line  manager  over  at  the  operations  center,  is  desperate.  He  needs 
someone  who  knows  how  to  size  data  base  hardware  and  under¬ 
stands  COBOL  (common  business-oriented  languages).  “If  we 
can’t  get  someone  on  board  by  next  Thursday,”  the  message  waik, 
“I  might  as  well  forget  it.  The  comptroller  gave  me  until  the  end  of 
the  month  to  submit  my  cost  estimate  for  the  new  command  and 
control  system,  or  wait  a  full  year!  Help!!” 

Pat  jots  down  a  note,  then  scrolls  through  the  rest  of  her  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Some  notes  are  conveniently  answered  electrically.  One 
in  particular  catches  her  eye.  The  new  organization  chart  is  causing 
problems  at  headquarters.  The  office  administration  manager  de¬ 
cided  not  to  use  Pat’s  concept.  He  will  just  update  last  year’s  chart — 
but  he  needs  information  from  Pat.  Pat  fumes,  “Who  supports 
whom.^’ 

Pat  does  some  management  by  wandering  around,  then  joins  the 
assembled  group  for  the  weekly  staff  meeting.  She  deliberately  rakes 
a  nondominant  seat  at  the  table.  No  protocol  here,  just  business. 
She  muses  at  how  uncomfortable  she  felt  at  the  executive  seminar 
she  attended  last  year. 

She  is  grateful  now  to  have  learned  that  the  most  powerful  form 
of  leadership  is  invisible.  Her  surviving  crew  are  all  top  rate.  Thev 
defer  to  expertise — not  pxisition  power.  Nonperformers  were  quick¬ 
ly  identified  under  the  new  management  information  system  that 
tied  efficiency  and  effectiveness  to  individual  performance.  Those 
who  could  not  adapt  to  her  high  standards  were  released.  Before 
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long,  word  spread  of  how  bonuses  were  paid  and  rapid  promotions 
could  be  achieved — if  you  were  good  enough.  -  Ambitious  and  tal¬ 
ented  young  people  flocked  to  work  on  this  team. 

Bob,  a  position  classification  expert,  has  the  floor.  He  is  also 
the  recorder  for  a  focus  group  that  met  yesterday  afternoon  to  ex¬ 
plore  ways  to  improve  service.  The  focus  group  was  dominated 
by  line  managers,  and  Bob  has  already  distributed  a  memo 
capturing  key  points. 

“On  the  positive  side,”  he  starts,  “Kathy  is  seen  as  a  real  hero,  al¬ 
ways  polite  and  very  knowledgeable.  She  even  returns  calls  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  of  us  to  keep  customers  informed.”  Kath\%  the  receptionist, 
takes  pride  in  keeping  our  public  fece  smiling,  Pat  notes  in  her  “brain 
book.”  Later,  Pat  will  ensure  Kathy  is  appropriately  recognized.  Pat 
knows  quality  is  best  evaluated  from  the  customers  perspective. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Bob  continues,  “many  of  our  line  managers 
feel  we  are  not  proactive  enough.  I  did  not  try  to  argue  them  out 
of  that  view,  I  just  listened.  I  think  what  they  were  really  trying  to 
say  is  that  they  are  expected  to  stay  under  budget  and  on  time  for 
various  projects,  but  we  cannot  seem  to  advertise  positions  fast 
enough.  As  a  result,  we  send  them  candidates  too  late  to  become 
effective  members  of  their  project  team.” 

John  cuts  in,  “Is  it  advertising  or  the  actual  selection  process?  You 
know  even  after  they  interview  and  pick  someone,  it  may  take  weeks 
to  actually  go  to  work.”  John  is  taking  afternoon  courses  toward  his 
degree  in  personnel  management  and,  although  junior  in  age  and 
working  in  the  typing  pool,  he  has  made  a  very  good  point.  “As  I 
understand  it,”  he  continues,  “the  reason  for  delay  is  that  accounting 
has  a  rule  that  you  can  only  go  to  work  on  bimonthly  paydays  or  it 
messes  up  payroll.  That  seems  silly  to  me.  Can’t  we  write  a  computer 
routine  or  simply  plug  in  hours  actually  worked  or  something  else 
to  expedite  going  to  work?  I  take  classes  with  a  guy  who  said  they 
do  that  for  city  jobs.” 

Pat  leans  back  and  marvels  at  the  creativity  of  people  within  the 
office.  Before  the  meeting  is  over,  eight  solid  suggestions  are  refined 
and  tasked  out  for  action — mostly  to  volunteers  following  up  their 
own  suggestions.  “John  likes  working  with  computers,”  Pat  records 
for  later  use. 

Pat  tabled  her  need  to  find  someone  who  knows  COBOL  and 
data  base  management  fast.  She  knows  that  the  normal  route  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  job  will  not  help  the  frantic  line  manager,  Clyde, 
in  the  operations  center.  Everyone  took  note,  and  there  was  some 
discussion  about  problems  with  procedure.  Pat  summed  it  up  by  say¬ 
ing  “Look,  people.  We  have  one  primary  purpose — to  staff  this  or¬ 
ganization  with  quality  personnel.  I  have  waiver  authority  but,  since 
I  am  accountable  to  my  boss  not  to  abuse  it,  we  will  find  a  way  with¬ 
out  waiving  mies — if  possible.  However  my  bottom  line — we  will 
fill  the  requirement,  today  if  possible.” 


We  can  only  change 
the  future,  recognizing  that 
decisions  in  the  past  have  led 
to  today's  decision-making 
circumstances.  We  must, 
therefore,  plan  ahead  to 
identify  and  change  rules — 
we  must  avoid  knee  jerking. 
Our  planning  horizon  must 
be  synchronized  with 
our  vision. 
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Organizational  Organizational  Design 

Environment  Strategy  Components  Results 


Strategic  Management  Model 


The  model . . .  After  the  staft'  meeting,  Pat  returned  to  her  office.  The  reftisitl  ot 
[allows  one  to]  expand  on  the  headquarters  administrative  officer  to  publish  her  organimtion 
any  management  issue  her  chart  in  any  other  way  than  the  standard  bureaucratic  p^Tamid  wits 
boss  may  raise  from  how  we  eating  away  at  her.  “Don’t  these  people  understand,"  she  thought 
build  a  strategy  based  on  out  loud,  “they  can  destroy  everything  we  are  working  so  hard  to 
our  organizational  values  build,  just  because  that’s  how  we  always  do  it.” 
and  beliefs,  how  we  derive  She  figured  it  is  time  to  begin  to  manage  her  boss.  She  and  Jack 
our  vision  and  strategy  to  will  just  have  to  take  a  stand  and  be  a  little  unreasonable  up  the  line. 
how  we  measure  results  and  But  they  had  better  be  able  to  communicate.  She  decided  to  build 
de  individual  results  to  our  a  model 

overarching  organizational  Integrating  everything  she  has  read  or  experienced  about  organi- 
mission.  The  design  zations  and  reaicing  models  are  abstract  guides  to  intuition,  she  de- 
components  block  is  velops  the  model  as  shown  here. 
particularly  useful  to  show  She  can  now’  expand  on  any  management  issue  her  Kiss  may  raise 
relationships  between  key  frofia  how  we  build  a  strategy  based  on  our  organizational  values  and 
components  during  a  beliefs,  how  we  derive  our  vision  and  strategy  to  how  we  measure 
transition  period,  results  and  tie  individual  results  to  our  overarching  organizational 
mission.  The  design  compxanents  block  is  particularly  useful  to  show 
relationship®  between  key  components  during  a  transition  piericxJ. 

Pat  will  point  out  how  changes  in  structures  affect  the  status  quo 
balance  between  other  components,  and  vice  versa.  Her  organira- 
tion  chart  should  reflect  relationships  as  they  are,  not  reinforce  the 
old  hierarchy  p^Tamid. 

John,  who  job  shares  a  position  with  one  of  the  p^eople  at  the  staft 
meeting  from  recruitment  and  placement,  phones  in  from  the  com- 
munity  college  where  he  is  enrolled  in  a  class  on  distributed  data 
bases.  He  has  just  met  someone  who  meets  Clyde’s  position  descrip¬ 
tion  and  felt  Joan  should  follow  up  with  an  appKiinrment  to  inter¬ 
view  later  today.  Pat  thanks  him  for  the  prompt  action  and  phones 
Clyde.  He  cannot  believe  the  quick  action  and  pledges  eternal  grat¬ 
itude.  “Sure,  anytime,”  Pat  laughs  and  rums  back  to  other  oppomi- 
nities  to  contribute. 

This  hypothetical  office  reflects  how  some  highly  successful  pn- 
vate  enterprises  currently  function.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  within  our 
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grasp.  One  question  remains — when  and  how  will  it  happen?  How 
long  will  senior  management  treat  symptoms  before  the  underlying 
disease  is  discovered  and  cured?  How  long  can  we  expect  gotxl  peo¬ 
ple  to  suffer  under  obsolescent  management  structures  before  we  are 
forced  to  take  drastic  action?  Why  not  start  today  to: 

•  Demand  quality. 

•  Treat  people  with  trust  and  respect. 

•  Challenge  precedent. 

•  Dominate  mles. 

•  Communicate  a  common  vision  for  the  future. 

Why  not  identify  one  CPO  as  a  prototype  and  initiate  a  strategic 
management  program  to  reproduce  Pat’s  results?  Starting  with  per¬ 
sonnel  management  and  administration,  let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
returning  discretion  to  people  and  accountabiliu'  to  management. 
Why  not?  MR 
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PERSPECTIVE  ON 

MOBIUZATION 

Expeinding  to  a  Laraer  Force 

Copyright  1992 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  R.  Rozman,  US  Army 


During  the  Gulf  War,  numerous  Reserve  Component  (RC)  units  were 
activated,  trained  and  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia,  The  author  looks  at 
the  postmobilization  training  requirements  of  RC  combat  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  questions  who  witt  do  this  future  mobilization  training  as  the 
Total  Force  is  reduced  and  suggests  some  possibilities  for  meeting  these 
requirements.  Finally,  he  urges  that  a  close  review  of this  issue  be  made 
now  to  determine  the  requirements  for  the  future. 


national  policy  indicators  appear  set 
on  a  significantly  smaller  Army  by  1995. 
Delays  and  possible  lessons  learned  from  the  re¬ 
cent  Southwest  Asia  experience  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  an  Active  force  of  535,000  and  possibly  less 
may  be  expected.  If  this  smaller  force  is  a  given, 
how  would  the  Army  expand  to  force  levels  re¬ 
quired  by  post- World  War  II  emergencies  such 
as  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Southwest  Asia? 

The  quick  answer  is  to  generate  the  additional 
force  structure  from  die  Resen'e  Component 
(RCs).  This  makes  sense,  particularly  for  combat 
service  support  and  combat  support  units  where 

The  views  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the  author 
and  do  not  purport  to  reflect  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  me  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  government 
office  or  c^ency.—  Editor 


many  individual  and  collective  skills  of  soldiers 
and  units  are  quickly  adapted  to  the  active  duty 
situation.  Critical  medical  skills  are  sufficiently 
current  and  trained  to  such  levels  of  competency 
in  the  Reserve  peacetime  environment  that  little 
additional  train-up  is  required  to  apply  these 
skills  on  24-hour-a-day  active  militarv  duw. 
However,  the  answer  is  not  as  easy  for  the  combat 
arms  because  high  levels  of  individual  and  small- 
group  competency  (crew  and  squad)  are  not  all 
that  must  be  achieved.  Successfril  maneui  er  re¬ 
quires  the  collective  application  of  all  ot  these 
skilled  individuals  and  small  groups  as  units. 

Experience  from  operations  Desert  SliieUi  and 
Desert  Storm  indicates  that  rapid  integration  ot 
Reserve  maneuver  formations  with  the  .‘\cti\  e 
force  for  combat  employment  in  less  than  60  davs 
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was  not  realistic.  The  reason  was  rooted  in  the 
requirement  to  be  individually  and  collectively 
(crew  and  squad  to  brigade)  competent,  as  well 
as  practiced  in  the  achievement  of  maneuver 
synergy.  As  it  turned  out,  the  building  of  such 
collective  maneuver  competency  into  a  forma¬ 
tion  that  is  limited  to  39  duty  days  a  year  (spread 
over  numerous  two-day  periods  and  one  15-day 
session  annually)  took  approximately  90  days.* 
More  tellingly,  a  significant  number  of  Active 
Army  personnel  were  dedicated  to  this  postmo¬ 
bilization  effort  as  “trainers”  (roughly  1,000  to 
2,000  per  brigade).^  With  the  smaller  force  sug¬ 
gested,  consideration  of  another  situation  requir¬ 
ing  Active  forces  of  approximately  1  million  or 
more  invites  the  question,  “Where  will  the  train¬ 
ers  come  fiom.^’  The  initial  force  deployments 
will  absorb  most  of  this  smaller  Active  force.  A 
smaller  organized  and  equipped  Reserve  will  add 
to  the  trainer  requirement  because  trainers  will 
have  to  be  found  for  both  mobilized  Reserve  ma¬ 
neuver  units  and  newly  formed  maneuver  units. 
Again,  who  will  do  the  training?  A  very  limited 
skilled  trainer  pool  can  be  expected  to  exhaust 
itself  within  weeks  of  mobilization. 

The  training  divisions,  nine  of  which  are  cur¬ 
rently  organized  in  the  US  Army  Reserve,  might 
meet  some  of  the  need;  however,  the  Fiscal  Year 
1995  force  will  reduce  these  assets  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Total  Force,  and  the  function  of  these 
units  may  become  more  critical  for  new-soldier 
training  to  generate  sufficient  replacements  for 
the  expanding  Army. 

How  can  the  Army  plan  against  a  worst  case 
scenario,  for  example,  a  mobilization  of  the 
force  to  a  million  or  more  soldiers?  Specifically, 
how  can  enough  skilled  maneuver  trainers  be 
provided  to  support  training  assistance  to  mobi¬ 
lized  Reserve  maneuver  units  and  to  newly 
formed  units?  This  article  examines  that  issue 
and  proposes  several  possible  approaches. 

Shortage  of  Mobilization  Trainers 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  Army  has  made 
some  assumptions  on  the  adequacy  of  its  trainer 
pool.  The  idea  has  been  that  there  are  enough. 
When  you  really  get  “strapped,”  you  call  in  the 


Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR),  retirees,  and  so 
forth.  Theoretically,  all  of  these  personnel,  once 
back  on  acth'c  duty,  will  be  at  least  minimally 
qualified  to  serve  as  trainers. 

This  idea  is  derived  from  the  myth  that  once 
a  soldier  has  been  a  squad  leader  or  platoon- 
level  leader,  he  is  henceforth  a  trainer.  The  lim¬ 
itations  on  how  far  the  myth  carries  in  reality 


The  experience  seems  to  say  that 
to  train  soldiers  and  units  how  to  fight  at 
the  point  of  the  spear  ( where  complex 
and  hard-to-achieve  synergy  is  a  must), 
the  pool  of  competent  trainers  on 
mobilization  is  small.  In  the  case  of  the 
Desert  Shield  mobilization,  the  Army 
had  the  luxury  of  the  NTC’s  trainers,  two 
nondeployed  heavy  divisions  and  the 
cadre  of  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  already 
undermanned  schools. 


have  only  recently  been  exposed.  Two  experi¬ 
ences  are  key.  First  is  the  growing  awareness, 
through  the  experience  of  observer/controllers 
(OCs)  at  the  combat  training  centers  (CTCs), 
of  what  it  tmly  means  to  be  an  effective  maneu¬ 
ver  trainer.  OCs  at  the  National  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  (NTC),  Fort  Irwin,  California,  have  become 
the  elite  among  the  Army’s  armored  force  train¬ 
ers  (armor  and  mechanized  units).  They  have 
provided  a  new  definition  for  the  term  “trainer.” 
Among  themselves,  they  have  also  discovered 
the  fart  that  there  are  very  few  expert  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  training  art.  They  have  learned, 
through  the  unique  and  extensive  experience 
of  the  CTCs  where  they  accompany  platoons, 
companies,  battalions  and  their  staffs  on  mock 
battle  after  mock  battle,  how  limited  e\  en  they 
are  as  trainers. 

Second,  when  the  Army  mobilized  three  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  armored  and  mechanized  brigades 
for  Desert  Shield,  well  over  6,000  Acti\  e  .Army 
officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and  scildiers 
were  dedicated  to  supporting  these  brigades  (in 
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OCs  at  the  NTC  have  become  the  elite  among  the 
Army’s  armoredforce  trainers. . . .  They  have  also  discovered 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  expert  practitioners  of  the 
training  art  [and]  have  learned,  through  the  unique  and 
extensive  experience  of  the  CTCs  where  they  accompany 
platoons,  companies,  battalions  and  their  staffs  on  mock  battle 
after  mock  battle,  how  limited  even  they  are  as  trainers. 


535,000  or  less  instead  ot 
750,000  (  +  ),  the  challenge 
will  be  logarithmically  rath- 
er  than  mathematically 
greater  to  produce  forces 
trained  to  standard  at  the 
same  force  levels  of  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1990-1991. 

But  wait  you  say?  What 
about  the  assets  ot  the 
CONUSA  and  its  readi¬ 
ness  commands  and  TRA- 
EXXD?  As  it  turned  out,  just 
preserving  the  replacement 
training  infrastructure  and 
meeting  the  mobilization 
responsibilities  and  tasks  of 
these  commands,  while  at 
the  same  time  filling  out  de¬ 
ploying  Active  force  struc¬ 
ture,  was  a  major  undertak¬ 
ing.  This  quickly  thinned 
the  officer  and  enlisted 
ranks  of  the  CON  US  As 
and  TRAEXXD.  Had  both 


addition  to  petsonnel  from  the  Continental  US 
armies  [CONUSA]  and  readiness  regions,  the 
entire  OC  staff  at  the  NTC  and  much  of  the  pxjst 
and  opposing  forces,  as  well  as  two  brigades  from 
the  4th  and  5th  Infantry  divisions  [Mecha¬ 
nized]).  This  OC  requirement  brought  into 
question  the  efficacy  of  Reserve  trainer  compe¬ 
tence  immediately  upon  mobilization.^ 

The  experience  seems  to  say  that  to  train  sol¬ 
diers  and  units  how  to  fight  at  the  point  of  the 
spear  (where  complex  and  hard-to-achieve  syn¬ 
ergy  is  a  must),  the  pool  of  competent  trainers  on 
mobilization  is  small.  In  the  case  of  the  Desert 
Shield  mobilization,  the  Army  had  the  luxury  of 
the  NTC’s  trainers,  two  nondeployed  heavy  divi¬ 
sions  and  the  cadre  of  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  already  un¬ 
dermanned  schocds.  Even  sti,  supporting  the 
trainer  requirement  for  just  three  Reserv'e  heav7 
brigades  quickly  diminished  this  pool."*  It  goes 
without  saying  that  for  an  Active  force  of 


been  smaller  to  start  with, 
major  missions  would  not  have  been  met  for  lack 
of  personnel. 

At  this  point,  the  use  of  IRRs  and  retirees  to 
augment  these  staffs  must  be  considered.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  a  more  extensive  and  prolonged  situa¬ 
tion,  these  soldiers  would  fill  out  the  infrastmc- 
ture  jobs,  releasing  active  duty  soldiers  for  more 
critical  roles.  However,  in  the  best  of  situations, 
even  if  the  reservists  and  retirees  were  current 
and  practiced  in  their  assignments,  there  would 
be  lapses  in  efficiency.  Further,  given  a  smaller 
base  of  trained  soldiers.  Active  and  Reser\’e,  this 
replacement  pool  will  become  much  smaller.  It 
will  probably  become  too  small. 

The  apparent  issue  is,  “How  does  the  Army, 
on  a  significantly  smaller  base,  produce  the  nec¬ 
essary  levels  of  competent  trainers  to  render 
training  support  like  that  found  necessarv’  during 
Desert  Shieldr  If  the  discussion  only  orients  on 
the  armored  element  of  the  projected  1 995  force, 
assuming  a  be— prepared  Army  mission  to  project 
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force  to  the  magnitude  of  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm  with  similar  time  lines,  the  Army  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirement.  The  same  ob¬ 
jectives  and  results  achieved  in  1990-1991 
could  be  managed  in  the  projected  force  base 
only  if  all  heavy  force,  experienced  Active  sol¬ 
diers  not  assigned  to  heavy  force  units  were 
stripped  out  of  infrastructure  and  light  force  as¬ 
signments.  Further,  it  would  require  recently  re¬ 
tired  heavy  force  soldiers  to  be  brought  back  to 
active  duty.  Success  would  almost  demand  “a 
one  for  one”  level  of  competency  between  Ac¬ 
tive  and  Reserve  heav^  force  soldiers. 

The  last  point  was  shown,  by  Desert  Shield  ex¬ 
perience,  to  be  unattainable  on  the  basis  of  cur¬ 
rent  Reserve  training  strategies  of  39  days  a  year.  ’ 
In  this  light,  what  can  be  done  to  mitigate  a 
smaller  force  structure’s  impact  on  future  major 
heavy  force  expansion  and  projection  require¬ 
ments,  assuming  the  Army  not  seen  the  end 
of  multicorps  deployments  of  armored  force? 
(The  Gulf  War  used  the  1st  and  3d  Armored  di¬ 
visions,  1  St  Cavalry  Division,  1st  and  24th  Infan¬ 
try  divisions  [Mechanized],  197th  Separate  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade  [Mechanized],  2d  and  3d 
Armored  Cavalry  regiments  [ACRs]  and  ar¬ 
mored  formations  of  the  2d  Armored  Division 
and  3d  and  8th  Infentry  divisions  [Mechanized] 
that  equalled  several  brigades.)^  The  essential 
ingredient  to  success,  as  pointed  out,  will  he  the 
effectiveness  of  the  available  (and  qualified)  ar¬ 
mored  force  trainers  the  Army  can  mobilize  at 
the  time  of  need. 

Mobilizing  the  Trainer  Base 

The  preceding  discussion  established  that 
with  a  smaller  Total  Army  base,  the  Army  will 
have  a  difficult  time  fielding  an  armored  force  of 
the  quality,  quantity  and  in  the  time  that  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  force. 
Certainly,  employment  of  new  training  technol¬ 
ogies  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  training  system 
can  help  soften  the  effects  of  a  reduced  resource 
base.^  However,  nothing  can  fully  compensate 
for  sufficient  numbers  of  seasoned,  expert  train¬ 
ers.  TTiis  is  particularly  true  for  the  training  of  ar¬ 
mored  force  soldiers  and  units.  The  issue  be¬ 


comes  one  of  how  to  minimize  the  damage  a 
smaller  fb,ce  has  t)n  prcxJucing  greater  required 
levels  of  “competent  force”  for  an  emergency. 


In  [an]  extensive  and  prolonged 
situation,  [IRRs  and  retirees]  would  fill 
out  the  infrastructure  fobs,  releasing 
active  duty  soldiers  for  more  critical 
roles.  However,  in  the  best  of  situations, 
even  if  [they]  were  current  and  practiced 
in  their  assignments,  there  would  be 
lapses  in  efficiency.  F urther,  given  a 
smaller  base  of  trained  soldiers.  Active 
and  Reserve,  this  replacement  pool  will 
become  much  smaller.  It  will  probably 
become  too  small 


The  smaller  projected  force  virtually  man¬ 
dates  the  following  for  building  an  Active  ar¬ 
mored  force  to  the  level  of  the  recent  Southwest 
Asia  experience: 

•  More  time  to  produce  a  force  of  the  same 
quality. 

•  Fielding  the  same  size  force  sooner  but 
as  a  less  competent  force.*^ 

This  assumes  that  to  meet  any  time  line,  the 
Army  will  have  to  use  all  armored  force  modifica¬ 
tion  table  of  organization  and  equipment 
(MTOE)  units  in  the  Active  force.  This  means 
that  there  will  be  no  strategic  reser\’e  as  there 
was,  with  the  August  1990  to  February  1991  mo¬ 
bilization,  such  as  4th  and  5th  Infantry'  divisions 
(Mechanized)  in  the  Continental  United  States 
;ind  the  3d  and  8th  Infantry  divisions  (Mecha¬ 
nized)  in  Europe  (already  reduced  to  suppc>rt  op¬ 
erations  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait).  Tliis  re¬ 
serve  (more  than  half  of  which  was  forward 
deployed  in  Europe),  if  operations  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  had  encountered  a  more  proficient  and  de¬ 
termined  force,  might  have  been  hard-pressed  to 
sustain  deployed  force  levels.  It  ccrtainlv  would 
have  been  inadequate  if  another  simultaneous 
situation  requiring  armored  force  had  de\el- 
oped.  This  further  means  that  the  immediatelv 
available  “seasoned”  armored  force  indi\'idual 
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and  unit  replacement  or  rotation  base  will  not 
exist  with  the  535,000-soldier  force  if  it  main- 
tains  relatively  proportional  armored,  light  and 
special  operations  forces  (SOF)  components. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  propor¬ 
tional  relationship  of  functions  to  results.  A 
scaling  down  of  all  armored  force  organizational. 


Employment  of  new  training 
technologies  and  greater  efficiency  in 
the  training  system  can  help  soften  the 
effects  of  a  reduced  resource  base. 
However,  nothing  can  fully  compensate 
for  suj^ient  numbers  of  seasoned, 
expert  trainers.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  the  training  of  armored  force  soldiers 
and  units.  The  issue  becomes  one  of 
how  to  minimize  the  damage  a  smaller 
force  has  on  producing  greater  required 
levels  of  **competent  force”  for 
an  emergency. 


leader,  training  and  materiel  functions  pro¬ 
portionally  cannot  be  expected  to  support,  in 
reverse,  an  effective  rapid  expansion  when  re¬ 
quired.  The  leader  function  alone  is  difficult  to 
qucintify.  Its  impact,  particularly  in  an  expansion 
of  the  force,  makes  as  noted  earlier,  a  logarithmic 
contribution  as  opposed  to  an  arithmetic  one.*^ 
Though  all  three  force  elements  (armored,  light 
and  SOF)  require  similarly  high  levels  of  profi¬ 
ciency  to  address  increasingly  tough  tactical  en¬ 
vironments,  the  armored  force,  as  has  been  true 
of  the  mounted  arm  throughout  history,  is  partic¬ 
ularly  vulnerable  to  lack  of  expert  leader/trainers. 
The  previously  noted  dependence  of  this  arm  on 
the  synergy  of  many  individual  and  collective 
tasks  and  skill  proficiencies  to  be  effective  on  the 
battlefield,  underscores  this  point.  Two  factors 
have  made  achievement  of  armored  force  syner¬ 
gy  increasingly  challenging.  These  are  time- 
distance  and  massive  firepower  dynamics.  Their 
impact  on  mounted  operations  has  been  acceler¬ 
ating  as  new  systems  (tanks  and  other  weapons) 
make  quantum  leaps  in  capability. 


Imparting  mtistery  of  this  last  essential  skill  of 
synergy  to  the  armored  force  at  all  lev  els  is  the 
most  difficult  challenge  to  the  Army's  training 
mechanism  during  a  force  expansion.  To 
succeed,  the  vital  trainer  element  must  be  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantity. 

In  this  light,  what  are  the  possibilities  for  mo¬ 
bilizing  the  trainer  base  to  effect  a  rapid  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  armored  force?  Recall  what  was  said 
about  the  smaller  projected  force  not  being  able 
to  provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  force  in  the 
same  time  as  was  done  in  the  Iraq  War.  While 
technology  will  help,  it  will  not  resolve  all  of  the 
issues.  Let  us  examine  some  promising  technolo¬ 
gies  before  considering  approaches  to  the  trainer 
base. 

The  obvious  value  of  the  organized  Reserves 
is  the  theoretical  time  saved  in  a  mobilization  by 
their  existence  as  manned  and  equipped  units 
with  some  level  of  training.  For  reasons  men¬ 
tioned  earlier,  this  is  becoming  a  tougher  chal¬ 
lenge  with  armored  forces,  particularly  as  capa¬ 
bilities  of  new  equipment  with  new  technologies 
accelerate  the  synergy  effects.  The  mobilization 
for  the  Gulf  War  illustrated  the  need  to  review 
premobilization  Reserve  unit  training  strategies 
and  training  evaluation  to  assure  that  on  mobili¬ 
zation,  the  Army  has  a  “known  quantin’”  start¬ 
ing  point  for  these  units  (and  the  individuals  in 
them)  to  allow  more  effective  postmobilization 
training. 

Much  of  the  challenge  of  achieving  more  ef¬ 
fective  levels  of  Reserve  unit  premobilization 
training  derives  from  the  39  available  dun  davs, 
the  skill  of  Reserv’e  leader/trainers  in  the  premo¬ 
bilization  environment  and  access  to  training 
environments  that  optimize  task  and  skill  train¬ 
ing  to  standard.  Currently,  mastering  manv  of 
the  critical  synergy’  skills  of  armored  force  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  traditional  unit  maneuver  and  serv¬ 
ice  gunnery.  This  training  environment,  in  short 
supply  to  most  Reserve  units,  is  one  that,  it  re¬ 
source  availabiliry'  in  a  smaller  force  remains 
about  proportionally  the  same,  will  not  increase 
in  availability  since  it  is  based  on  three  expensive 
consumable  training  resources — POL  (petro¬ 
leum,  oils,  and  lubricants),  spare  parts  and  am- 
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It  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  proportional  relationship  of  functions 
to  results.  A  scaling  down  of  all  armored  force  organizational,  leader,  training  and 
materiel  functions  proportionally  cannot  be  expected  to  support,  in  reverse,  an  ^ective 
rapid  expansion  when  required.  The  leader function  alone  is  difficult  to  quantify. . . . 
Imparting  mastery  of  this  Uist  essential  skill  of  synergy  to  the  armored force  at  all  levels  is 
the  most  difficult  challenge  to  the  Army*s  training  mechanism  during  a  force  expansion. 
To  succeed,  the  vital  trainer  element  must  be  available  in  sufficient  quantity. 


munition.  Even  if  available  in  greater  quantity 
to  the  Reserves,  optimal  use  would  be  compro¬ 
mised  by  Reserve  unit  available  time  (the  39 
days  are  too  spread  out,  the  longest  consecutive 
period  being  two  weeks)  and  the  divided  focus  of 
Reserve  leader/trainers — civilian  occupation 
versus  part-time  military  career.  Regarding  this 
latter  point,  it  is  obvious,  and  unfair  to  expect 
otherwise,  that  these  dedicated  part-time  pro¬ 
fessionals  cannot  be  expected  to  master  the  lev¬ 
els  of  the  armored  force  leader/trainer  art  aspired 
to  by  their  acti\  e  duty  counterparts. 

Technology  has  been  providing  some  possible 
solutions,  emerging  primarily  in  the  area  of  pre¬ 
cision  laser  gunnery  and  interactive  simula¬ 
tions.*’  The  .Army  has  already  experienced 
these  capabilities  for  several  years  with  a  number 


of  systems.  One  is  the  Multiple  Integrated  Laser 
Engagement  System  (MILES),  which  allows 
maneuvering  units  to  actually  shoot  at  each  oth¬ 
er  in  mock  battle  and  register  hits  without  use  ot 
actual  fire.  Another  is  the  conduct  of  fire  trainer 
(COFT),  which  allows  the  gunner  and  tank 
commander  (TC)  of  a  tank  (there  is  also  one  tor 
the  infantry  fighting  vehicle)  to  engage  d\Tiamic 
target  vehicles  on  digitized  (computerized)  ter¬ 
rain,  operating  out  of  an  exact  replica  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  their  vehicle’s  fighting  compartment. 
When  the  gunner  and  TC  kK)k  through  the 
sight  of  the  COFT,  they  see  an  image  ver\-  similar 
ui  the  one  they  obser\’e  from  their  actual  \  ehicle. 
If  they  tail  to  engage  the  targets  to  standard,  die 
targets  “shoot  back”  and  “destroy”  them.  .A  third 
is  simulatit)n  networkiniz  (SIMNETL  which 
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extends  aspects  ot  the  COFT  idea;  K>r  example, 
the  reprcxJuced  interior  of  the  fif'htinf'  vehicle 
and  interactive  computer  simulations  where  the 
crew  operates  on  dynamic  digitized  terrain  but 


The  obvious  value  of  the  organized 
Reserves  is  the  theoretical  time  saved  in  a 
mobilization  by  their  existence  as  manned 
and  equipped  units  with  some  level  of 
training. . . .  The  mobilization  for  the  Gulf 
War  illustrated  the  need  to  review 
premobilization  Reserve  unit  training 
strategies  and  training  evaluation  to 
assure  dutt  on  mobilization^  the  Army  has 
a  “known  quantity*'  starling  point for 
these  units  to  allow  more  effective  post- 
mobiUzadon  training. 


now  with  the  entire  crew  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
platoon’s  vehicles.  The  system  is  able  to  maneu¬ 
ver  forces  at  least  up  to  company  and  possibly 
battalion  size.  The  Close  Combat  Tactical 
Trainer  (CCTT)  is  the  Army’s  maneuver  simu¬ 
lation  planned  for  introduction  to  the  field 
around  1996.  It  will  employ  refined  and  more 
capable  SIMNET  technology. 

These  technologies  in  their  early  forms  repre¬ 
sent  promising  training  environment  alterna¬ 
tives  for  Active,  as  well  as  Reserve,  units  in  train¬ 
ing  armored  forces  to  standard.  Certainly,  the 
Army  is  only  beginning  the  “learning  curve”  on 
the  capabilities  of  these  technologies.  As  they 
mature,  the  Army  is  challenged  to  determine 
how  best  to  integrate  them  as  training  resources, 
allowing  execution  of  training  strategies  to  train 
the  force  to  standard.  However,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  these  new  capabilities,  as  powerful  as 
they  may  be,  to  fully  leverage  the  Army  out  of 
the  time  constraints  faced  by  RC  armored  forces. 
At  some  point,  to  achieve  armored  force  soldier 
confidence  and  competence,  live  maneuver  and 
gunnery  in  equipment  and  on  terrain  are  essen¬ 
tial.  TTiis  is  particularly  important  if  the  Army 
is  to  capture  as  much  of  the  synergy  competence 
objective  as  possible. 


Something  that  “rings  through”  loudly  in  the 
technology  argument  is,  “Who  facilitates  the 
training.^”  or,  “Who  are  the  trainers r’  Again,  the 
Reserve  leader/trainer  can  and  must  perform 
some  of  this  task.  But,  are  the  machines  going 
to  be  the  experts?  I  doubt  that  “artificial  intelli¬ 
gence”  technologies  will  ever  folly  replace  think¬ 
ing  humans.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  want  that 
to  happen.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
even  with  optimal  integration  of  these  expand¬ 
ing  technology  capabilities,  expert  leader/train¬ 
ers,  in  quantity,  are  essential  to  success.  Again, 
if  we  reduce  all  assets  and  functions  proportion¬ 
ally  to  535,000  active  soldiers,  will  the  Army- 
have  enough  of  these  armored  force  leader/train¬ 
ers  to  do  the  job?  Probably  not. 

Leader/Trainers  in  a  Smaller  Army 

This  leads  to  several  possible  ways  of  doing 
business.  The  most  important  overarching 
point,  before  proceeding  to  what  will  otherwise 
be  “Band-Aids”  on  a  gaping  wound,  is  that  the 
ratio  of  Active  leader/trainers  in  a  significantly 
smaller  force  needs  to  be  larger  proportionately 
than  in  a  larger  force.  To  simply  apply  a  calculus 
that  says  the  number  of  privates  in  any  force  level 
must  be  at  some  magic  “leader-to-led”  ratio  mis¬ 
ses  the  point.  That  is,  what  is  necessary  from  a 
leader/trainer  resource  standpoint  to  bring  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  smaller  force  to  greatly  increased  com¬ 
petent  troop  levels  in  quick  time?  The  key  thing 
to  emphasize  is  that  the  leader/trainer  compo¬ 
nent  needs  to  be  proportionally  larger  in  tomor¬ 
row’s  smaller  Active  armored  force. 

This  can  be  done  several  ways.  The  Army  has 
a  number  of  existing  systems  that  offer  a  base 
from  which  to  build,  such  as: 

•  CTCOC  staffs. 

•  School  staffs. 

•  Active  training  units. 

•  Readiness  regions  (and  elements  of 
CONUSA  staffs). 

•  Reserve  officer  instructor  group  staffs 
(Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  [ROTC]). 

•  Active  unit  base  (as  a  more  efficiently 
planned  leader/trainer  developing  ground  in 
peacetime — may  have  to  dispense  with  twci- 
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Technology  has  been  providing  some 
possible  solutions,  emerging  primarily  in  the  area  of 
precision  laser  gunnery  and  interactive  simulations. 
The  Army  has  ^eady  experienced  these  capabilities 
for  several  years  with  a  number  of  systems. . . . 

[in  SIMNET]  for  example ..  .the  [vehicle]  crew 
operates  on  dynamic  digitized  terrain  . . .  with  the 
rest  of  the  platoon*s  vehicles.  The  system  is  able 
to  maneuver  forces  at  least  up  to  company 
and  possibly  battalion  size. 


year  command  tours). 

•  Students  in  the  schools. 

•  Other  Table  of  Distribution 
and  Allowance  (TDA)  staff  assets. 

To  some  degree,  these  elements 
have  deliberately  or  otherwise  ex¬ 
isted  and  functioned  with  an  eye  on 
mobilization  by  maintaining,  in 
peacetime,  larger  bodies  of  mid-  and 
senior-range  leaders  than  required 
by  the  authorized  number  of  pri¬ 
vates.  The  result  tends  to  be  a  com¬ 
petent  and  experienced  leader 
“hedge”  against  expansion.  Unfor- 
.  ornately,  the  budgeteers,  often  too 
numbers-oriented,  drive  the  levels 
down  strictly  on  the  leader-to-led 
ratio  argument.  Though  this  over¬ 
simplifies  the  case  and  such  reviews 
and  reoiganizatioirs  are  needed  to 
curtail  burgeoning  headquarters  and 
unnecessary  senior  positions,  we 
tend  to  “throw  out  the  good  with  the 
bad,”  for  example,  the  role  these  po¬ 
sitions  play  in  our  country’s  ability  to 
rapidly  and  effectively  mobilize.  For 
this  reason,  as  time  passes,  the  Army 
must  clearly  articulate  the  principle 
that  the  leader/trainer  resource’s 
importance  to  mobilization  de¬ 
mands  a  higher  active  duty  leader- 
to-led  ratio. 

The  truth  is  that  all  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  listed  have  been  developed 
for,  or  have  been  part  of,  past  mobili¬ 
zation  (Army  expansion)  plans.  As 
such,  what  makes  sense  here  is  that 
these  same  elements,  in  some  form  and  in  com¬ 
bination,  represent  the  basis  to  any  stated  plan 
for  developing,  sustaining  and  expanding  the 
Active  core  of  armored  force  trainers  against  mo¬ 
bilization  requirements.  One  old/new  idea  the 
Army  is  considering  along  these  lines  is  the  cadre 
division. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  better  mechanisms 
for  solving  the  problems  of  maximized  leader/ 
trainer  pools  with  far  fewer  soldiers.  Again,  this 


does  not  say  that  it  is  better,  or  even  as  gtxvl  as, 
what  the  Army  had — a  fully  organized,  equipped 
and  trained  Active  division. 

However,  even  the  cadre  division  does  not 
meet  requirements  for  immediately  available 
leader/trainers  for  activating  Reserve  armoret.i 
force  units  (as  was  found  to  be  necessary  dunng 
Desert  Shield)  and  for  possible  additional  torce 
structure  beyond  a  smaller  Active,  cadre  and  or¬ 
ganized  Reserve  force.  This  capability  can  onlv 
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be  provided  by  careful  oi^ianization  and  resourc¬ 
ing  of  the  elements  just  listed  in  the  future  force. 

A  possible  way  of  doing  this  might  be  to  sus¬ 
tain  CTC  stafife  at  current  levels  and  maintain 
school,  readiness  region,  Active  training  unit 


It  is  unreaUstic  to  expect  these 
new  capabilities,  as  powerful  as  they 
may  be,  to  fully  leverage  the  Army  out 
of  the  time  constraints  faced  by  RC 
armoredforces.  At  some  point,  to  achieve 
armored  force  soldier  confidence  and 
competence,  live  maneuver  and  gunnery 
in  equipment  and  on  terrain  are  essenti^ 
This  is  pardculariy  important  if  the  Army 
is  to  capture  as  much  of  the  synergy 
competerue  objective  as  possible. 


cadres  and  TRAEXDC  staff  at  proportionately 
higher  levels  in  the  smaller  force  th^  are  being 
sustained  today.  “Bill  payeis,”  if  Active  MTOE 
force  structure  is  to  be  maintained  at  projected 
levels,  will  have  to  come  from  consolidation  of 
schools,  posts  and  stations,  and  moving  ROTC 
more  toward  the  off-campus  Marine  Corps 
model  (the  platoon  leaders  course). 

Sustaining  Competence 

A  critical  issue  in  the  Active  leader/trainer 
pool  is  a  clear  statement  of  each  element’s  role  for 
leader/trainer  requirements  on  mobilization. 
Specifically,  how  will  leader/trainer  competence 
be  sustained  and  possibly  even  certified?  Un¬ 
questionably,  the  leader/trainer  pxol  outside  of 
units,  in  order  of  expertise  and  availability,  might 
arguably  be  as  follows: 

•  CTC  O/C  Staffs. 

•  Readiness  region  staffs. 

•  Students  recently  reassigned  from  unit 
or  OC  assignments. 

•  ROTC  staff. 

•  School  staff. 

•  Other  TDA  staff. 

If  the  OC  model  is  used  as  a  guide  for  what 
the  Army  thinks  of  as  leader/trainers,  then  the 


issue  is  how  to  sustain  leader/trainer  proficiency 
in  groupjs  not  assigned  to  CTCs  or  units.  The 
answer  may  be  to  use  augmentation  temporary 
duty  assignments  to  the  CTC  as  “adjunct"  OCs. 
(This  idea  has  already  been  used  with  vanning 
success  due  to  less  than  deliberate  Army  empha¬ 
sis.)  In  the  order  that  the  categories  were  listed 
earlier — readiness  region  staffs  first — these 
groups  would  be  best  to  least  well  suited  to  such 
a  program.  The  basic  assumption  in  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  that  the  armored  force  CTQ  (the 
NTC  and  the  Combat  Maneuver  Training 
Center  (CMTC]  at  Hohenfels,  Germany)  are 
arguably  the  Army’s  finest  existing  armored 
force  leader/trainer  workshops  and  training 
grounds. 

This  last  pxjint  suggests  another  approach. 
That  is  expanding  OC  staffs  sufficiently  to  sup¬ 
port  regular  leader/trainer  cycles  between  unit 
rotations  that  opjerate  similar  to  the  Ranger 
school  model,  that  is,  group3s  of  leader/trainers 
from  the  elements  listed,  deploymg  to  the  CTCs 
and  reorganizing  as  battalions.  They  would  then 
move  through  a  shortened  rotation  with  focus 
on  refining  leader/trainer  skills. 

Both  approaches  would  sustain  a  laiger,  en¬ 
hanced  px)ol  of  Active  leader/trainers.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  similar  program  might  be 
applied  to  related  Reserve  assets  of  the  maneuver 
area  commands  and  training  exercise  detach¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  some  IRR  assets.  However,  as 
obvious  as  it  may  sound,  we  must  remember  that 
it  will  always  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impxis- 
sible,  to  develop  the  same  level  of  expertise  in  a 
part-time  professional  that  can  be  developed  in 
a  full-time  professional  over  a  20-  to  30-year 
period. 

Additionally,  to  enhance  the  pxxil  of  “master” 
leader/trainers,  the  Army  may  have  to  rethink 
this  propxirtionally  larger  body  of  leader/trainers’ 
access  to  troop>-unit  experience.  If  the  MTOE 
unit  base  grows  as  small  as  is  projected,  the 
length  of  unit  tours  may  have  to  be  reviewed. 
Certainly,  no  one  will  argue  with  the  benefits  of 
commander  stabilization;  however,  “a  few  great" 
leader/trainers  as  oppxjsed  to  a  “lot  of  effective” 
leader/trainers  may  be  better  for  the  nation.  To 
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manage  this  result,  several  initiatives  may  be 
necessary  such  as: 

•  Shorter  troop-unit  tours. 

•  Consolidation  of  many  Army  organiza¬ 
tions  and  functions  on  the  same  installations, 
(schook,  development  stafife,  headquarters  and 
troop  units).This  would  allow  freer  movement 
of  leader/trainers  back  and  forth  from  staff  to 
line  without  incurring  costs  of  permanent 
change  of  station.  To  some  extent,  the  “war¬ 
fighting  center”  concept  portends  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  unit  and  schoolhouse  on  the  same 
post.  Use  of  various  options  of  cadre  units 
such  as: 

•  Active  combat  unit  cadres  designed  to 
absorb  recruits,  training  and  integrating  them 
into  the  unit.^^ 

•  Active  cadres  organized  at  battalion, 
brigade  or  division  level  that  command  and 
control  peacetime  training  of  lower-echelon 
Reserve  units  and  become  the  formation  head¬ 
quarters  upon  mobilization.  These  would  be 
tactical  hTTOE  headquarters  and  would,  from 
time  to  time,  command  and  control  Active 
Component  units  during  peacetime  to  enhance 
their  readiness  training. 

In  addition  to  these  approaches,  the  Army 
might  consider  a  reorientation  of  a  number  of 
current  programs.  An  example  might  be  tailor¬ 
ing  the  various  full-time  reservist  plans  to  opti¬ 
mize  development  of  leader/trainers  in  peace¬ 
time.  This  could  be  particularly  lucrative  if 
carried  out  in  combination  with  some  of  the 
cadre  alternatives. 

One  implied  issue  from  all  of  this  discussion  is 
that  in  a  coming  era  of  competition  for  talent, 
for  example,  the  quintessential  warrior  leader  in 
the  existing  Active  unit  (or  the  best  we  have) 
getting  the  best  may  have  to  be  reconsidered. 
Initiatives,  like  the  cadre  unit  leader/trainers 
and  the  OCs  to  name  two,  may  need  to  be  a 
corps  de  elite,  as  well.  It  is  possible  that  more 
imaginative  assignment  policies,  particularly  if 
some  of  the  installation  unit  and  function  con¬ 
solidations  previously  discussed  occur,  could 
make  the  executability  of  such  an  approach 


The  most  important  overarching 
point,  before  proceeding  to  what  will 
otherwise  be  **Band-Aids”  on  a  gaping 
wound,  is  that  the  ratio  of  Active  leaderl 
trainers  in  a  significantly  smaller  force 
needs  to  be  huger  proportionately  than 
in  a  larger  force.  To  simply  apply  a 
calculus  that  says  the  number  of  privates 
in  any  force  level  must  be  at  some  magic 
“le^r-to-led**  ratio  misses  (he  point. 

Even  the  cadre  division  does 
not  meet  requirements  for  immediately 
available  leader/trainers  for  activating 
Reserve  armored  force  units  (as  was 
found  to  be  necessary  during  Desert 
Shield). . . .  This  capability  can  only  be 
provided  by  careful  organization  and 
resourcing  of  the  elements ..  .in 
the  future  force. 


more  manageable.  However,  this  competition 
for  skill  and  talent  will  be  a  perpetual  balancing 
act,  as  it  always  has  been. 

Development  of  these  options  or  portions  of 
them  offer  possible  solutions  to  mobilizing  a  suf¬ 
ficient  leader/training  base  when  needed.  They 
focus  primarily  on  premobilization  peacetime 
initiatives.  Some  of  the  same  elements  may 
continue  to  function  as  leader/trainer  devel¬ 
opment  systems  postmobilization,  that  is, 
use  of  the  CTC  staffs  and  possible  adaptation 
of  school  and  readiness  region  functions  to 
expand  the  CTC  capability. 

The  Future 

The  proposed  smaller  force  of  1995  and  be¬ 
yond,  approximately  535,000  or  fewer  Active 
soldiers,  has  a  significant  leader/trainer  impact 
on  mobilization.  This  is  particularly  true  tor  the 
armored  force  where  achieving  a  high  level  ot 
battlefield  synergy  is  vital  due  to  the  dynamics 
and  lethality  of  the  armored  force  battlefield, 
now  and  tomorrow. 
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It  is  possible  that  more  imaginative  - 
assignment  policies,  particularly  if  some 
of  the  installation  unit  and  function 
consolidations  previously  discussed 
occur,  could  make  the  executability  of 
[a  cadre]  approach  more  manageable. 
However,  this  competition  for  skill  and 
talent  will  be  a  perpetual  balancing 
act,  as  it  always  has  been. 


The  ability  of  the  Army  of  tomorrow  to  quick¬ 
ly  expand  its  armored  force  with  trained-to- 
standard  units  and  soldiers  (535,000)  to  levels 
approaching  that  achieved  recently  for  South¬ 
west  Asia  in  the  same  amount  of  time  may  not 


he  possible.  However,  careful  assessment  and  de¬ 
liberate  preplanning  of  how  the  vital  armored 
force  leader/trainer  corps  will  be  developed  Lind 
sustained  through  time  may  mitigate  the  etfects 
ot  reduced  resources  on  tiiture  armored  force  mo¬ 
bilizations. 

As  noted,  the  armored  force  leader/trainer 
may  be  needed  in  larger  proportional  quantit\-  in 
this  smaller  force  than  exists  today.  Caretiil  as¬ 
sessment,  now,  of  possible  requirements  (the  re¬ 
cent  National  Guard  mobilizations  may  give  the 
Army  some  indications)  and  development  ot  a 
plan  to  assure  this  asset  may  mean  the  difference 
between  an  armored  force  mobilized  and  pro¬ 
jected  to  a  theater  too  late  and  not  competent, 
and  one  that  gets  there  on  time  and  is  already 
trained  to  standard.  MR 
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Major  Samuel  C.  Endicott,  US  Army,  and  N 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Sickinger,  US  Army,  Retired 

The  intelligence  preparation  of  the  battlefield  is  a  five-pait  process  that 
analyzes  die  battlefield  area,  terrain,  weather  and  enemy  doctrine,  and 
then  integrates  the  information  so  that  a  commander  can  use  the  terrain 
as  a  combat  multiplbeK  The  author  uses  the  Battle  of  Quebec  from  the 
French  and  Indian  War  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  generals  used 
the  process.  Would  the  process,  if  used  as  US  Army  doctrine  suggests, 
support  General  Marquis  de  Montcalm’s  economy-of-force  measure  at 
die  heights  at  Arise  au  Foulon  to  defend  the  citadel  of  Quebec? 


Having  formed  Unes  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  the  British  infantry  held  its  fire 
until  the  French  line  came  within  40  meters. 
The  battle  for  Quebec  began  at  1000  and  was 
over  by  1015.  In  those  15  minutes,  the  French 
empire  in  Canada  fell  under  British  control. 
British  General  James  Wolfe,  after  directing  a 
flawless  battle,  lay  dying  from  three  wounds. 
French  General  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  while  trying  to  tally  his  fleeing 
troops;  he  died  the  next  morning  at  0400. 

Wolfe’s  capture  of  Quebec  on  13  September 
1 759  highlights  how  surprise  can  be  achieved  by 
using  an  improbable  avenue  of  approach.  Both 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm  analyzed  the  weather,  en¬ 
emy  and  terrain  to  gain  or  retain  an  advantage 
over  the  adversary.  The  steps  are  similar  to  the 
planning  practice  known  as  intelligence  prepa¬ 
ration  of  fhe  battlefield  (IPB). 

Let  us  begin  with  an  evaluation  of  the  battle¬ 
field  area  (fig.  1 ).  The  Quebec  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  (AO)  was  40  kilometers  long.  Its  widest 
area  (Montmorency  ford  site)  was  14  kilometers 
inland  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  AO 
stretched  from  the  northeast  bank  of  the  Mont¬ 
morency  Falls  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
Pointe-aux-Trembles.  Three  main  terrain 


features  commanded  consideration  from 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

First,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  splits  the  AO; 
near  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  it  is  over  4  kilome¬ 
ters  wide.  In  front  of  (Quebec  (an  Indian  word 
meaning  “narrow”),  the  river  is  only  1  kilometer 
wide.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  divided  just  below 
Quebec  by  the  Island  of  Orleans.  The  river 
forms  two  channels  as  a  result.  The  north  chan¬ 
nel  is  quite  restrictive,  and  low  tides  reveal  mud 
flats  that  narrow  the  river  to  only  500  meters  be¬ 
tween  the  island  and  the  north  shore.  The 
south  channel  is  much  wider  and  afforded  cover 
and  concealment  from  French  artillery  and  ob¬ 
servation.  Both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  used  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  a  line  of  communication:  the 
French  used  the  river  to  transport  supplies  from 
Montreal;  the  British,  from  England. 

Second,  the  long,  steep  slopes  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  are  formi¬ 
dable  terrain  features.  These  escarpments  are 
bO-degree  slopes.  They  were  described  by 
Wolfe  in  a  dispatch  to  Prime  Minister  William 
Pitt  as  having  “uncommon  strength."'  The  es¬ 
carpments  run  from  the  Montmorency  Ri\  er’s 
west  bank  all  the  way  to  the  Cap  Rouge  Rivers 
east  bank. 
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Third,  three  militarily  significant  tributaries 
flow  into  the  St  Lawrence.  These  are  the  Mont¬ 
morency  River,  the  St  Charles  River  and  the 
Rouge  River.  Six  miles  downriver  (north¬ 
east)  from  Quebec  is  the  Montmorency  River. 
This  river  flows  from  north  to  south  through 
hi^  foothills  and  contains  numerous  rapids.  As 
it  enters  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Montmorency 
River  cascades  over  falls  that  prevent  traffic  from 
going  river.  The  St  Charles  River  flows 
northwest  to  southeast  adjacent  to  the  Quebec 
citadel  and  presents  a  significant  barrier  to  lateral 
movement  between  Beauport  and  Cap  Rouge. 
The  French  had  built  a  boat  bridge  to  facilimte 
movement  across  the  St.  Charles  River  and  con¬ 
structed  a  boom  across  its  mouth  to  block  vessels 
from  sailing  upriver.  The  Cj^)  Rouge  River  is  9 
miles  upriver  in  the  direction  of  Montreal.  The 
escarpments  on  its  east  bank  and  its  strong  rapids 
help  reinforce  this  natural  barrier  to  Quebec 
from  the  Pointe-aux-Trembles  approach.^ 
After  the  colonial  rangers  captured  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  the  British  established  their  base 
camp  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Montmorency 


River  adjacent  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
powerful  French  artillery  inside  the  citadel  dis¬ 
couraged  the  British  navy  from  attempting  a  run 
between  the  narrows  during  windless  sununer 
days.  Montcalm’s  French  regulars  and  Canadian 
provincials  could  see  the  120  ships  anchored  in 
the  south  channel.  Montcalm  knew  he  must 
prevent  Wolfe  from  landing  his  army  in  force. 

The  Terrain  Analyzed 

During  these  early  days  in  June  1759,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm  recognized  two  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach  from  downriver.  The  most  likely  avenue 
of  approach  was  an  assault  on  the  Beauport  re¬ 
doubts.  Here  Montcalm  was  blessed  with  formi¬ 
dable  natural  obstacles.  The  fells  and  rapids  of 
the  Montmorency  River  made  an  assault  cross¬ 
ing  practically  out  of  the  question.  The  French 
soldiers  had  constructed  redoubts  along  the  es¬ 
carpments  and  the  boom  across  the  St.  Charles 
River.  The  terrain  favored  the  French  defense 
along  this  avenue  of  approach.  Surprise  would 
certainly  he  difficult  tis  Montcalm  had  total  ob¬ 
servation  of  all  enemy  movements,  to  include 
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die  Montmorency  base  can^j,  the  Island  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Pointe  Levi.  The  French  could  fire 
mobile  artillery  on  an  air^ihibious  assault,  and  if 
Wolfe  massed  supporting  naval  gunfire,  which 
would  be  canaliz^  by  the  500  meters  of  naviga¬ 
ble  river  in  the  north  channel,  Montcalm’s 
ft»ces  could  easily  see  it 
The  second  possible  avenue  of  approach  in¬ 
cluded  the  Montmorency  River  ford  site  14  kil¬ 
ometers  upriver  from  its  confluence  with  the  St 
Lawrence.  This  terrain  also  heavily  favored  the 
Rench.  The  ford  site  presented  an  approach 
not  hindered  by  rapids,  but  Montcalm  knew  the 
British  had  no  horses  to  drag  their  artillery  to 
the  ford  and  back  down  to  Beauport.  Both  the 
east  and  west  banks  of  the  Montmorency  River 
are  quite  hilly  and  heavily  forested,  denying  the 
British  the  opportunity  to  mass  their  firepower 
for  a  European-style  batde.  Even  if  Wolfe  could 
drag  his  cannons  throu^  the  forest,  he  would 
be  forced  into  a  column  formation  that  the 
French  and  Indians  could  easily  attack.  Con¬ 
cealment  is  much  better  than  on  the  Beauport 
avenue  of  approach,  but  the  Indians  and  Cana¬ 


dian  provincials  continuously  patrolled  the 
woods  to  prevent  surprise.  Montcalm’s  Indian 
allies  would  ambush  any  British  reconnaissance 
element  that  ventured  from  the  base  camp.  The 
generals  also  knew  the  British  would  be  from 
their  logistics,  necessitating  a  major  effort  to 
carry  supplies  with  the  forces.  Additionally, 
with  internal  lines  of  communication  and  the 
advantage  of  horse-drawn  artillery,  Montcalm 
was  better  able  to  mass  his  firepower  on  the  can¬ 
alized  British. 

On  31  July,  Wolfe  attempted  to  send  his  light 
infantry  across  the  mud  flats  in  front  of  Beauport 
(fig.  2).  The  assault  was  poorly  synchronized. 
The  French  easily  repulsed  the  light  infentry, 
which  suffered  443  killed  and  wounded.  Only  a 
thunderstorm  during  the  disengagement  opera¬ 
tion  prevented  the  collapse  from  becoming  a 
campaign-ending  disaster.  The  deluge  soaked 
the  French  gunpowder,  allowing  the  British  to 
disengage  before  they  were  annihilated. 

In  late  August,  the  breezes  on  the  river  be¬ 
came  brisk  enough  for  the  Royal  Navy  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  dash  through  the  narrows  facing  the 
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citadel  At  nig^t,  and  under  a  murderous  bom¬ 
bardment  from  the  citadel’s  batteries,  the  Briti^ 
sailed  six  warships  upriver.  They  anchored  ri^ 
the  mouth  of  the  Cap  Rouge  River  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  serious  threat  to  the  French  right  fl^. 
This  new  development  also  opened  up  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  two  additional  avenues  of  approach. 


Wdfe  designated  three  main 
NAIs. . . .  He  had  to  know  whether 
the  La  Guienne  Regiment  had  returned 
to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to  defend  the 
escarpments.  Fixing  Vaudreuil’s  forces 
at  Beauport  and  Boi^^ville’s  at 
Cap  Rouge  was  critical  to  the  success 
of  the  plan.  Wolfe  may  have  plac^ 
a  decision  point  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights  at  Anse  au  Foulon. 

By  surprising  the  French  widi  a  night 
(^)eration. . . .  Wolfe  may  have  also 
placed  a  target  area  of  interest 
on  the  Phdns  of  Abraham. 


The  first  of  these  additional  avenues  was  adja¬ 
cent  to  Pointe-aiK-Trembles,  a  small  town  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  Montreal  As  Montreal  was 
the  citadel’s  major  resi^jply  base,  this  line  of 
conununication  was  critical,  and  Wolfe  instantly 
appreciated  the  possibility  of  severing  it.  The 
terrain  initially  frvored  the  attacker,  but  then 
shifred  to  the  iWich  as  the  British  moved  north¬ 
east  toward  Quebec.  A  heavy  forest,  the  Bois  de 
Sillery,  impeded  observation  between  Cap 
Rouge  and  Quebec  For  the  British,  this  avenue 
of  approach  had  the  advantage  of  an  unopposed 
landing.  It  also  did  not  require  surprise  for  suc¬ 
cess.  For  the  French,  the  escarpments  above  the 
Cap  Rouge  River  gave  them  excellent  terrain  for 
observing  an  approaching  enemy  fiom  Pointe- 
aux-Trembles  and  for  defending.  The  soils  in 
this  area  became  bogs  when  wet,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  push  artillery  by  hand.  However,  ven¬ 
turing  as  far  as  Pointe-aux-Trembles  would 
place  too  much  distance  between  Montcalm 
arxl  his  supplies,  and  a  defeat  would  force  him  to 


conduct  a  retrograde  river  crossing  under  fire. 

The  second  possible  avenue,  Anse  au  Foulon, 
presented  a  chancy  ascent  a  60-degree  slope. 
This  sharply  rising  ground  gave  the  french  an 
overwhelming  advantage  if  they  adequately  de¬ 
fended  it.  The  Anse  au  Foulon  ^jproach  de¬ 
pended  heavily  on  surprise.  For  the  British  to 
succeed,  the  French  defenses  had  to  be  li^t.  Im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  heigjits  overlooking  the 
river  was  the  flat  terrain  coveted  by  Wolfe.  The 
heights  were  within  striking  distance  of  the 
French  forces  on  Montcalm’s  ri^t  flank.  Once 
at  the  top,  die  forest  offered  concealment  until 
additional  forces  arrived. 

Quebec’s  Climate 

Military  operations  at  Quebec  depended  on 
die  weather.  Weather-forecasting  capabilities 
were  limited,  but  die  generals  s^ipreciated  die 
four  weather  elements  that  affected  their  plans. 
Without  a  strong  wind,  Wolfe’s  naval  forces 
could  not  force  the  narrows  and  threaten  Mcwit- 
calm’s  right  flank.  Therefore,  strong  winds  fe- 
vored  Britidi  operations.  Fog  never  I  xame  a 
decisive  factor  during  die  carr^ign,  rxit  it  did 
conceal  British  river  movements  during  the  late 
summer  mornings. 

Rain  assisted  both  generals  that  summer.  As 
previously  stated,  the  British  averted  a  crushing 
defeat  in  die  31  July  assault  over  the  Montmo¬ 
rency  mud  flats  when  rain  soaked  the  powder  in 
the  French  muskets.  However,  tain  normally  fa¬ 
vored  the  French.  Heavy  tains  inhibited  cross¬ 
country  mobility  by  foot  soldiers  forced  to  push 
their  artillery.  Heavy  tains  also  made  die  Mont¬ 
morency  and  Cap  Rouge  rivers  more  difficult  to 
cross.  Rain  also  denied  the  mud  flats  to  die  Brit¬ 
ish,  making  the  Beauport  avenue  of  approach 
impossible  to  use.  A  downpour  forced  Wolfe 
to  cancel  a  planned  9  September  landing  at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles. 

Finally,  the  approaching  winter  would  also  fa¬ 
vor  the  French.  Ice  floes  would  trap  the  British 
fleet  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  resupply  ships  to  get  through.  Wolfe 
knew  he  must  finish  the  campaign  by  October  or 
face  defeat. 
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Figure  3.  Montcalm's  Event  Template 


The  Opposing  Forces 

The  British  army  was  a  homogeneous,  veteran 
force.  While  the  armies  were  equal  in  quantity, 
the  British  held  the  edge  in  quality.  Wolfe  had 
assembled  an  incredibly  talented  group  of  sol¬ 
diers  for  the  Quebec  Campaign.  Wolfe  com¬ 
mented  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  “The  Marquis 
de  Montcalm  is  at  the  head  of  a  great  number  of 
bad  soldiers,  and  1  am  at  the  head  of  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  good  ones.”^  Discipline  and  competent 
leadership  were  pervasive  throughout  the  British 
force.  However,  relations  between  Wolfe  and  his 
three  brigadiers  were  strained  by  the  stresses  of 
war  and  differences  over  operations. 

Wolfe  was  a  student  of  warfare,  a  rarity  in  the 
days  of  political  commissions.  He  was  also  in¬ 
tense,  zealous,  vain  and  very  brave.  Wolfe  had 
demonstrated  his  personal  bravery  during  an  ear¬ 
lier  battle  against  the  French  fortress  at  Louis- 
bourg.  Nova  Scotia,  and  this  surely  instilled  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  soldiers.  Finally,  Pitt  had  selected 
Wolfe  for  this  mission. 

Montcalm  had  been  a  soldier  since  he  was  15 
years  old.  He,  like  Wolfe,  was  a  student  of  war¬ 
fare.  Now  47  and  a  veteran  of  many  battles 
against  the  British,  he  knew  the  British  preferred 
an  open  battle,  so  he  decided  to  avoid  engaging 
the  British  unless  they  attempted  a  landing. 

The  French  force  comprised  about  4,000  sol¬ 
diers  from  the  French  regular  army  with  combat 


experience  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes¬ 
sion.  The  remaining  8,000  were  Canadian  pro¬ 
vincials  and  Indians.  Europeans  favored  line 
formatiorts  because  they  emphasized  discipline 
and  firepower.  Montcalm  felt  that  a  provincial 
in  the  woods  was  worth  three  of  Wolfe’s  soldiers, 
but  he  also  believed  that,  in  a  European-style 
battle,  one  British  soldier  was  worth  three  pro¬ 
vincials. 

Montcalm  and  Governor  Pierre  de  Vaudreuil, 
who  had  ruled  Canada  for  1 1  years,  were  barely 
speaking  over  differences  concerning  laxness  in 
punishing  corruption .  The  disintegration  of  the 
provinciak’  ethics  in  the  face  of  the  siege  dis¬ 
gusted  Montcalm,  and  his  sarcastic  comments 
soon  alienated  Vaudreuil.  However,  Montcalm 
was  a  hero  as  a  result  of  his  splendid  defense  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  earlier  in  the  war.  His  abilities 
made  Vaudreuil  envious,  which  further  widened 
the  rift.  Nonetheless,  Montcalm  had  to  confer 
with  Vaudreuil  before  implementing  major  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  troop  dispositions. 

Montcalm  reasoned  that,  because  the  British 
lacked  mobile  artillery,  Wolfe  needed  a  direct 
route  to  a  battlefield.  He  also  knew  that  the  mi¬ 
nor  setback  at  the  Montmorency  mud  flats  would 
only  make  Wolfe  more  determined  to  mount  a 
major  attack  on  Quebec.  On  the  morning  ot  13 
September  1759,  Montcalm  paid  the  ultimate 
price  tor  Quebec’s  fragmented  command. 
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Inte^tmg  Intelligence 

During  the  early  summer,  the  French  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  defending  only  the 
Beai^xjrt  and  Montmorency  ford  sites  on  the 
avenues  of  approach.  On  the  Beauport  ap¬ 
proach,  Montcalm  concentrated  his  forces  and 
kept  constant  surveillance  on  the  named  areas  of 
interest  (NAIs)  of  Wolfe’s  base  cati^)  and  the 
fleet  in  the  south  channel  (fig.  3).^  Meanwhile, 
one  of  Wolfe’s  key  subordinates.  Brigadier  Rob¬ 
ert  Monckton,  established  a  base  camp  on 
Pointe  Levi  to  defend  the  batteries  on  the  south 
shore  that  were  bombarding  the  citadel.  Before 
Wolfe  could  assault  the  Montmorency  mud  flats, 
he  had  to  mass  his  widespread  forces.  Wolfe 
would  need  Moncktou’s  troops  for  an  attack. 

Montcalm  sent  hundreds  of  Indian  warriors 
and  provincials  to  monitor  the  Montmorency 
ford.  As  a  result,  the  French  and  British  skir¬ 
mished  often  during  the  summer  in  the  woods  on 
the  northeast  bank  of  the  Montmorency  River. 
For  Wolfe  to  achieve  surprise  here  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  For  these  reasons,  the  Montmorency  ford 
site  was  ’'.ot  an  attractive  option  for  Wolfe. 

The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Charles  Saunders,  contained  enough  assault 
boats  to  land  a  portion  of  Wolfe’s  force.  Lower¬ 
ing  these  boats  into  the  river  and  staging  a  troop 
load-up  would  indicate  an  impending  attack. 
All  this  could  be  observed  by  Montcalm’s  sen¬ 


tries  using  telescopes.  No  one  needed  an  eye¬ 
glass  to  see  the  magnificent  Neptune,  a  90-gun 
ship  of  the  line  and  Saunders’  flagship,  or  any 
other  warships  moving  into  position  to  siij^rt 
with  naval  gunfire. 

However,  Montcalm’s  complacency  was  shak¬ 
en  when  Admiral  Charles  Holmes,  the  British 
naval  second  in  command,  sailed  six  frigates  past 
Quebec’s  batteries  to  Cap  Rouge  (fig.  4).  Mont¬ 
calm  at  once  recognized  that  his  ri^t  flank  was 
seriously  threaten^.  He  countered  by  dispatch¬ 
ing  Count  Louis  de  Bougainville  and  2,000  sol¬ 
diers  to  monitor  Holmes’  ships  and  defend  the 
north  shore  from  an  assault.  Bougainville  could 
monitor  both  the  base  camp  and  British  ships 
from  his  position  atop  the  escarpments  at  Cap 
Rouge. 

With  this  new  development  came  the  possibi¬ 
lities  of  two  new  approaches.  The  British  could 
land  anywhere  on  the  north  shore  from  Quebec 
to  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  Wolfe  moved  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  force  to  exploit  this  new  development, 
and  the  British  established  a  base  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Etchemin  River  opposite  the  Cap 
Rouge  River. 

Before  the  British  forced  their  way  past  the  cit¬ 
adel,  both  generals  knew  that  there  had  been 
only  one  area  suitable  for  an  open,  linear  battle. 
That  was  the  flat  ground  behind  the  escarpments 
stretching  ftom  Quebec  through  Beauport  to  the 
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Figure  5.  Montcalm's  Decision  Support  Template 


Montmoiency  River.  Once  the  British  success¬ 
fully  sailed  past  the  Ircnch  guns  to  anchor  upriv¬ 
er  near  Csp  Rouge,  a  second  possibility  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  The  Plains  of  Abraham  was  a 
plateau  diat  lay  in  front  of  the  citadel.  To  get  to 
eidier  potential  batdeheld  requited  die  British  to 
scale  steep  slopes  possibly  manned  by  a  French 
force  of  si^ietior  numbers.  The  provincials  be¬ 
lieved  victory  was  possible  if  Montcalm  could 
fhjstrate  WoUe  from  reaching  those  two  areas. 
The  ftench  hcped  for  an  early  winter,  which 
would  soon  close  the  river  and  force  the  British 
fleet  to  retire. 

Wolfe  designated  three  main  NAIs  at  Beau- 
port,  Cap  Rouge,  and  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  He 
had  to  know  whether  the  La  Guienne  Regiment 
had  returned  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to  defend 
the  escarpments.  Fixing  Vaudreuil’s  forces  at 
Beauport  and  Bougainville’s  at  Cap  Rouge  was 
criticd  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  Wolfe  may 
have  placed  a  decision  point  (DP)  at  the  foot  of 
the  heists  at  Anse  au  Fbulon.'^  By  surprising 
the  French  with  a  night  operation,  Wolfe  could 
land  his  force  of 4,800  men  and  two  cannons  in 
three  assault  waves.  Wolfe  may  have  also  placed 
a  target  area  of  interest  (TAI)  on  die  Plains  of 
Abraham.®  It  was  there  that  Wolfe  wantecTto 
batde  Montcalm.  However,  given  early  warn¬ 
ing,  Montcalm  could  overwhelm  Wolfe  with  at¬ 
tacks  from  two  directions. 


Montcalm’s  aims  were  to  check  the  British 
fleet,  to  deny  the  north  shore  to  Wolfe  above 
the  citadel  at  Cap  Rouge  and  to  force  the  British 
to  attack  him  at  his  strongest  position,  the 
Beauport  redoubts.  At  Beauport,  Montcalm 
had  massed  his  forces  to  defend  the  shore.  The 
mud  flats  were  important  as  a  TAI.  The  French 
expected  Wolfe’s  assault  at  the  Beauport- 
Montmorency  mud  flats  (fig.  5).  If  the  enemy 
moved  toward  the  ford  site,  Montcalm  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  shift  mobile  artillery  to  the  north 
and  whether  to  launch  Indian  raids  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Montmorency  River.  However,  if 
the  attack  came  from  upriver,  Montcalm  must 
shift  die  mobile  artillery  and  troops  over  the  boat 
bridge  early  enough  to  defeat  the  British  before 
they  could  establish  a  beachhead. 

Montcalm  elected  to  send  his  respected  La 
Guienne  Regiment  to  guard  the  escarpments  at 
Anse  au  Foulon.  Two  days  later,  Vaudreuil 
countermanded  the  order  and  had  the  unit  re¬ 
turn  to  his  Beauport  defensive  lines.  With  that 
development,  only  Bougainville’s  corps  and  a 
company  of  infantry,  commanded  by  Captain 
M.  de  Vergor,  defended  the  north  shore  from 
Cap  Rouge  to  Quebec  (fig.  6). 

Wolfe’s  goal  was  to  win  access  to  one  of  the  two 
open  areas  adjacent  to  Quebec  and  force  Mont¬ 
calm  into  battle.  Because  the  two  sides  were 
equal  numerically,  Wolfe  had  to  discover  a  way 
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up  the  steep  slopes  and  defeat  the  French  before 
they  massed  their  forces.  On  a  reconnaissance 
following  the  canceled  assault  of  9  September, 
Wolfe  observed  the  poorly  defended  plateau  at 
AnseauFoulon.  He  believed  that  Colonel  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe’s  light  infentry  could  overwhelm  the 
pickets  commanded  by  Vergor,  gain  access  to  the 
plains  and  defeat  Montcalm’s  main  force  before 
Bougainville  arrived.  It  was  a  desperate  plan  de¬ 
vised  by  a  desperate  commander. 

The  Capture  of  Quebec 

Whether  due  to  die  bickering  or  for  reasons  of 
operational  security,  Wolfe  did  not  inform  the 
brigadiers  of  his  plan  to  attack  at  the  Anse  au 
Foulon  until  the  day  of  the  attack.  The  idea  was 
only  conceived  after  the  9  September  cancella¬ 
tion  of  the  assault  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  The 
French  believed  the  attack  would  occur  at  either 
Beauport  or  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  but  felt 
Beauport  was  more  probable.  British  brigadiers 
Monckton,  James  Murray  and  George  Town- 
shend  (each  an  able  and  brave  leader)  favored  an 
unopposed  landing  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles. 

As  commander  of  the  pickets  at  Anse  au  Fou¬ 
lon,  Vergor’s  mission  was  to  monitor  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  for  troop  movements.  This  mission 
was  complicated  by  a  forest,  the  Bois  de  Sillery, 
that  hindered  communication  with  Bougain¬ 
ville’s  corps  8  kilometers  away  at  Cap  Rouge. 
Without  Montcalm’s  knowledge,  Vergor  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  entreaties  of  his  soldiers  and  re¬ 
leased  over  half  of  his  company  to  return  to  their 


nearby  farms  to  complete  the  harvest.  On  die 
night  of  12  September,  Vergor  had  only  40  sen¬ 
tries  guarding  the  heights  of  Anse  au  Foulon. 
Confident  an  attack  was  not  coming  in  his  sec¬ 
tor,  Vergor  went  to  bed  early. 

At  0130,  Wolfe  debarked  ftom  Holmes’  flotil- 
b  and  quiedy  floated  10  kilometers  downriver: 
Wolfe,  in  the  first  assault  wave,  landed  at  the 
AnseauFoulon  and  sent  Howe’s  150  Ug^t  infan¬ 
trymen  up  die  slopes  to  subdue  Vergor’s  sentries. 
A  quick  batde  followed  because  Howe  caugjit 
most  of  Vergor’s  men  asleep.  Wolfe  decided  to 
proceed  and  sent  the  assault  boats  back  for  the 
next  group  as  the  first  wave  consolidated  its  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  die  slt^.  Meanwhile,  Saun¬ 
ders  (Wolfe’s  naval  counterpart)  b^an  threat¬ 
ening  movements  in  the  south  channel,  moving 
toward  Montmorency  to  draw  Montcalm’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Bea^xirt  approach.  Montcalm 
was  wary,  but  Vaudreuil  took  the  bait.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  was  convinced  the  assault  was  coming  at 
Beauport.  Holmes,  anchored  off  Cap  Rouge, 
also  feigned  a  landing  that  froze  Bougainville’s 
corps  from  moving  against  the  Foulon  foothold. 
Wolfe’s  deception  efforts  were  completely 
successful,  and  he  completed  landing  the  third 
wave  by  0530.  Wolfe  was  about  to  have  the  lin¬ 
ear  battle  he  had  desired  for  over  three  months. 

At  0600,  Montcalm  rode  over  the  St.  Charles’ 
boat  bridge  to  view  the  situation  on  his  right 
flank.  He  had  heard  skirmishing  during  the 
night,  but  he  saw  his  worst  fear  develop  before 
his  eyes.  Even  in  the  morning  twili^t,  Mont- 
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calm  could  see  the  British  in  their  red  uniforms 
forming  into  battle  lines.  The  French  general 
could  not  be  sure  of  the  size  of  Wolfe’s  force,  and 
after  a  quick  war  council  with  Vaudreuil,  Mont¬ 
calm  decided  to  attack  before  the  British  became 
stronger.  The  French  believed  they  could  not 
wait  for  Bougainville  to  arrive.  Forfeiting  a 
synchronized  attack,  Montcalm  requested  25 
horse-drawn  artillery  pieces  ftom  Vaudreuil  to 
support  his  attack  on  Wolfe.  Vaudreuil,  on  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Beauport  lines,  observed  Saun¬ 
ders’  feint  and  parted  with  only  three  field  pieces. 

By  08CXD,  the  French  had  assembled  4,000  sol¬ 
diers  and  three  carmons  on  the  southwest  bank 
of  the  St.  Charles  River.  They  began  firing  their 
carmons  at  the  British,  and  Montcalm’s  2,000 
Indians  threatened  Wolfe’s  left  flank.  Wolfecon- 
tained  the  Indian  threat  by  err^loying  Howe’s 
ligjit  infantry  and  two  battalions  of  American 
colonists  to  keep  the  snipers  out  of  range  of  the 
main  body.  To  r^uce  casualties  from  the  French 
artillery,  Wolfe  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lie  on  the 
ground,  load  two  balls  in  each  musket  and  hold 
their  fite  until  he  gave  the  order. 

At  0900,  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  at 
600  meters  beyond  musket  range.  Wolfe’s  forces 
were  in  a  formation  resembling  an  invert^  U 
with  Wolfe’s  right  flarrk  shielded  by  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River.  The  majority  of  his  force  faced 
Montcalm.  Wolfe  ordered  Webb’s  regiment  to 
act  as  both  a  reserve  and  a  rear  guard.  Wolfe 
paced  the  length  of  his  lines  and  urged  his  sol¬ 
diers  to  lie  quietly. 

Montcalm  placed  the  Canadian  provinciab 
on  his  rig^t  flank  where  they  and  the  Indians 
maintained  harassing  fires  on  Wolfe’s  troops.  His 
left  flank  contained  French  regulars.  The  Royal 
Roussillon  and  La  Guieime  regiments  anchored 
Montcalm’s  center.  At  150  meters,  Montcalm’s 
soldiers  began  firing  their  muskets  and  rapidly 
advanced  to  close  with  the  British.  French  offi¬ 
cers  scrambled  to  maintain  control  of  their 
troops,  who  were  screaming  battle  cries  as  they 
broke  into  a  bayonet  charge. 

When  the  French  and  Canadian  infantry 
came  within  40  meters,  Wolfe  gave  the  order  to 
fire.  For  several  minutes,  the  smoke  blinded  the 


combatants.  Three  musket  balls  stmck  Wolfe, 
and  he  fell.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  1,500  of 
Montcalm’s  force  were  dead  or  wounded.  The 
French  regulars  began  a  total  retreat  into  Que¬ 
bec;  the  provincials  could  not  hold  and  fell  back 


Because  Montcalm  ctmducted 
a  credible  IPB  during  the  phase  when 
the  British  were  entirely  bdow  the 
citadel,  he  was  able  to  deny  W(^e  access 
to  the  Beaupcnt  plateaus  through 
intelligent  troop  dispositions. . . .  Having 
a  force  ratio  of  1-to-l  and  intimidating 
terrain  to  defend,  the  French  mig^t  have 
frustrated  the  siege.  If  Montcalm  had 
placed  a  DP  and  a  lAI  at  Anse  au 
Foulcm,  he  could  have  syndmmized  his 
forces  at  Beauport  and  Cap  Rou^  How' 
ever,  Montcabn  attacked  with  a  fraction 
of  his  fcn^:e  and  was  defeated. 


as  well.  Montcalm  attempted  to  rally  his  army, 
but  was  mortally  wourKled  by  grapeshot  from 
Wolfe’s  small  cannons.  Vaudreuil  and  his  troops 
could  see  the  British  success  and  fled  downriver 
in  panic.  The  floating  batteries  forced  the  British 
to  break  off  the  pursuit. 

As  the  French  army  disintegrated,  the  British 
leadership  had  to  contend  with  unimagined  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Highlanders  had  drawn  their  broad¬ 
swords  to  pursue  the  French  to  the  boat  bridge 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  their  escape.  At  that  in¬ 
stant,  Murray,  Wolfe’s  second  in  command,  was 
also  wounded.  Townshend,  the  third  in  com¬ 
mand,  faced  a  serious  situation.  The  British  army 
was  temporarily  out  of  control  as  it  pursued  the 
French.  Townshend  knew  that,  at  any  moment, 
Bougainville’s  corps  mi^t  appear  in  the  west. 
After  a  massive  effort,  Townshend  regained  con¬ 
trol,  reformed  his  lines  and  prepared  to  meet  the 
new  threat.  Townshend  placed  Webb’s  regiment 
in  the  front  lines  because  they  were  fresh.  When 
Bougainville  did  appear,  Townshend  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  driving  him  from  the  field  of  battle.  Bou¬ 
gainville  withdrew  to  Montreal.  Three  days 
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later,  Quebec’s  Mayor  de  Ramezay  surrendered 
to  Townshend  without  further  bloodshed. 

Because  Montcalm  conducted  a  credible  IPB 
during  the  phase  when  the  British  were  entirely 
below  the  citadel,  he  was  able  to  deny  Wolfe  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Beauport  plateaus  through  intelli¬ 
gent  troop  dispositions.  Montcalm  later  failed  to 
recognize  the  Arise  au  Foulon  as  a  potential  ave¬ 
nue  after  Holmes  sailed  his  small  flotilla  past 
Quebec  to  Cap  Rouge.  Because  the  Arise  au 
Foulon  approach  was  the  least  likely,  Mont¬ 
calm’s  economy-of-force  effort  to  more  heavily 
defend  the  Beauport  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles 
approaches  was  the  correct  one.  However,  the 
Rwch  failed  to  adequately  defend  the  escarp¬ 
ments  and  had  no  apparent  plan  to  synchronize 
widespread  forces.  Wolfe’s  gamble  might  have 
backfired  had  Montcalm  orchestrated  die  con¬ 
tingencies  to  crush  the  vulnerable  British  scram¬ 
bling  up  the  slopes. 

Having  a  force  ratio  of  1-to-l  and  intimidat¬ 
ing  terrain  to  defend,  the  French  might  have 
frustrated  the  siege.  If  Montcalm  had  placed  a 
DP  and  a  TAI  at  Arise  au  Foulon,  he  could  have 
synchronized  his  forces  at  Beauport  and  Cap 
Rouge.  However,  Montcalm  attacked  with  a 
fraction  ofhis  force  and  was  defeated.  Montcalm 
probably  had  a  plan  to  shift  firepower  within  his 


perimeter,  but  was  unable  to  inclement  the  plan 
due  to  his  fragmented  command,  British  decep¬ 
tion  efforts  and  emphasis  on  an  outdated  analy¬ 
sis.  The  French  were  convinced  the  attack 
would  come  on  the  most  probable  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach,  Beauport,  and  thereby  assumed  die  Brit¬ 
ish  deception  on  their  flank  was  the  main  attack. 

TTiis  is  precisely  the  fear  expressed  by  IPB 
skeptics.  Skeptics  believe  that  because  IPB  em- 
ph^izes  identifying  the  most  probable  avenue  of 
approach,  a  wily  enemy  who  selects  unlikely  ter¬ 
rain  could  exploit  a  vulnerable  area.  The  siege 
of  Quebec  demonstrates  that  Montcalm  correct¬ 
ly  massed  on  the  most  likely  avenue,  but  should 
have  considered  all  four  avenues  and  planned  for 
defending  them.  The  process  assists  in  identify¬ 
ing  all  avenues  of  approach,  and  commanders 
must  war  game  each  one.  This  is  the  true  value 
of  IPB.  Had  Montcalm  analyzed  the  two  new 
avenues  of  approach  using  the  IPB  process  as  US 
Army  doctrine  suggests,  he  might  have  prepared 
contingencies,  better  defended  the  Anse  au  Fou¬ 
lon  slopes  and  synchronized  his  counterattack. 
Montc^  react^  to  the  new  develcqiment,  but 
did  not  analyze  the  situation  tiioroughly  enough. 
Today’s  commanders  must  realize  the  necessity  to 
continuously  review  the  situation  and  IPB  analy¬ 
sis  to  update  new  developments.  Af/? 
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Often  the  prowess  and  accomplishments  of great  leaders  are  not fully  appre- 
cuUed  until  long  after  they  have  passed  from  the  scene.  Such  is  the  case  with 
one  ofWorldWarirsgreatcommanders, General  Joseph  W.  StilwelL  Inthis 
revealing  sketch,  die  author  not  only  chronicles  Stilwell’s  role  in  the  difficult 
task  of  operating  in  the  China-Burma-India  ( CBI)  Theater,  but  also  credits 
him  with  making  a  lasting  imprint  on  leadership  in  the  US  Army. 


I  tried  to  stand  on  my  feet  instead  of  my  knees . 
I  did  not  think  the  knee  position  was  a  suitable  one 
for  Americans .  ‘  "Vinegar  J^re"  Stilwell 

Someday  when  the  war  is  only  a  filthy  memory,  the 
whole  story  of  Stilwell  in  Asia  will  be  told,  the  epic  of 
an  unpretentious  man  who  went  forth  with  sword  in 
handandslew  the  drc^ons  of  adversity  in  their  dens .  “ 

CBl  Roundup,  ( the  olhcial  journal  of  the  CBI ) 

The  study  of  military  history  reveals  a 
number  of  great  commanders  within  our 
own  experience  who  have  demonstrated  drive, 
skill  and  vision,  and  inspired  our  forces  to 
achieve  battlefield  success.  As  the  United 
States’  greatest  military  endeavor.  World  War  II 
offers  particularly  fertile  ground  for  such  a  study. 
Preeminent  examples  include  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Omar  N.  Bradley,  George  S.  Patton  jr., 
J.  Lawton  Collins  and  Robert  L.  Eichelberger. 
Their  achievements  are  frequently  discussed  in 
our  doctrinal  literature  and  studied  in  our  profes¬ 
sional  military  institutions.  Yet,  there  is  one 
commander  who  deserves  more  study  than  he 


has  received.  A  man  of  uncommon  abilit>^  he 
was  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  World  War  11,  hut 
because  he  commanded  in  a  theater  of  secondary- 
importance,  he  has  often  been  overl(X)ked  or  tor- 
gotten.  He  is  Joseph  Warren  Stilwell,  better 
known  as  “Vinegar  joe,  ”  the  commander  ot  die 
China-Burma-lndia  Theater  (CBI)  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1942  to  October  1944.  Few  real  ire  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  was  considered  the 
Army’s  top  corps  commander  and  that  he  was 
Marshall’s  choice  to  command  America’s  first  of¬ 
fensive  of  the  war — the  bindings  in  North  Afri¬ 
ca.^  Stilwell  was  posted  instead  to  the  Far  E;ist 
to  a  position  of  immense  resptinsibiliry-.  His  mis¬ 
sion,  keeping  the  Chinese  in  die  war  against  Ja¬ 
pan,  was  one  of  “extraordinary  complexity,” 
which  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Srimson  con¬ 
sidered  “the  most  difficult  tiisk  .  .  .  assigned  to 
any  American  in  the  entire  war."'^ 

The  Stilwell  example  is  especially  important 
because  he  labored  under  conditions  that  liave 
remarkable  similarity  to  those  that  senior 
commanders  of  today  are  likely  to  face.  He  op¬ 
erated  in  a  complicated  joint  and  combined 
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enviroument,  with  limited  resources  und  direc¬ 
tion  against  a  well-trained  and  disciplined  Kx.*. 
His  successes  were  the  result  of  his  keen  intellect 
and  indomitable  courage,  two  qualities  that  Carl 
von  Clausewitz  believed  were  essential  to  a  great 
commander.’  Few  have  shown  these  qualities  to 
the  degree  displayed  by  Stilwell  in  the  CBI. 

Foundations  for  Command 

Upon  graduation  from  West  Point  in  1904, 
Stilwell  was  commissioned  in  the  infantry  and 
sent  to  the  Philippines.  Of  the  next  37  years  in 
the  Army,  he  spent  nearly  one-third  in  the  Far 
East,  with  most  of  that  in  China.  During  those 
years,  he  excelled  as  a  commander,  tactician  and 
trainer.  He  also  mastered  several  languages  in¬ 
cluding  Chinese.  As  an  intelligence  ofricer  in 
World  War  I,  Stilwell  began  his  close  association 
with  Marshall,  who  would  play  a  key  role  in  his 
career.  They  renewed  their  association  in  China 
in  the  1 920s  as  officers  in  the  1 5th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment.  Their  admiration  and  respect  for  one 
another  grew  quickly.  When  Marshall  became 
the  assistant  commandant  of  the  Infantry 
School,  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  in  1927,  he  was 
so  impressed  with  Stilwell  that  he  held  open  the 
position  of  head  of  the  Tactical  Section  for  a  year 
until  Stilwell  returned  from  China.^  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  that  he  gained  the  reputation  as 
a  natural  leader  of  men  and  a  practical  tactician 
who  demanded  innovati\  e  ideas  to  the  problems 
of  attack  and  defense. '  Like  Marshall,  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  changes  in  warfare  brought  abc:)ut  by 
mechanization.  No  longer  could  planners  pre¬ 
pare  detailed,  time-consuming  orders.  He  was 
determined  to  eradicate  the  formalistic  approach 
that  dominated  the  school.  He  preferred,  in¬ 
stead,  to  teach  tactics  in  the  field  where  he 
stressed  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  common  sense 
and  impro\  isation.  He  deliberately  introduced 
disorder  and  confusion  into  the  problems  so  that 
studeiiLs  v\'ould  be  forced  to  reach  solutions  with 
the  urgency  required  in  combat.  His  critiques 
were  often  harsh,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
first  acquired  his  nickname,  “Vinegar  Joe,”  from 
his  students  at  Fort  Benning.®  Yet,  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  echoed  the  sentiments  of  a  generation 
of  officers  who  later  reached  high  command  in 


World  War  11  when  he  likened  these  ordeals  to 
“mental  conditioning,”  which  was  more  valuable 
than  any  number  of  memorized  techniques.' 
When  Stilwell  departed,  Marshall  described  him 
as  “a  genius  for  instruction Foresighted,  high¬ 
ly  intelligent ...  a  leader . . .  one  of  the  exception¬ 
ally  brilliant  and  cultured  men  of  the  Army”  and 
“qualified  for  any  command  in  peace  or  w'ar."*^ 

In  1935,  Stilwell  returned  for  the  fourth  time 
to  a  China  burdened  by  internal  and  external 
pressures,  and  there  he  assumed  duties  as  the  mil¬ 
itary  attache.  He  wrote  brilliantly  perceptive 
reports  on  Japanese  goals  in  Asia,  the  facade  ot 
Chinese  unitv'  under  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  the  emergence  of  the  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists.  When  war  broke  out  in  China  in  1937, 
Stilwell  traveled  throughout  the  war  zone  unlike 
most  of  the  other  attaches  and  gathered  valuable 
intelligence  on  Japanese  combat  methods.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  foundation  wits 
laid  for  his  vision  of  Chinas  role  in  World  War 
II.  He  recognized  that  Chinas  soldiers,  so  poorly 
served  by  Chiang’s  generals,  could  beat  the  Japa¬ 
nese  if  properly  equipped,  trained  and  led. 

When  Stilw'ell  returned  to  America  in  1939, 
he  could  claim  to  know  China  better  than  any 
other  officer.  .A,s  he  sailed  home  to  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  certain  retirement,  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  promoted  to  brigadier  general.  One 
of  Marshall’s  first  acts  as  the  new  chief  of  staff  was 
to  recommend  Stilwell’s  name  for  promotion.  .A 
month  later,  Europe  was  at  war. 

Selected  for  Command 

In  the  rush  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
conflict,  it  appeared  that  Stilwell  would  finallv 
lead  American  soldiers  into  battle.  During  those 
months,  he  emerged  as  one  of  the  few  field  com¬ 
manders  who  had  mastered  the  abilit\’  to  direct 
large  formations  with  imagination  and  drive.  ‘ ' 
He  was  rewarded  first  with  a  division  and  then 
a  corps  along  with  promiitii.in  to  major  general. 
When  Marshall  ordered  a  survey  to  be  made  ot 
general  officers,  Stilwell’s  name  appeared  first  on 
the  list  in  order  of  merit.  It,  therefore,  came  as 
no  surprise  when  Marshall  selected  Stilwell  to 
lead  the  invasion  of  North  .Africa  planned  tor 
late  1942.'“ 
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The  chain  of  events  that  instead  lead  Stilwell 
to  command  of  CBI  is  equally  illustrativ'e  ot 
Stilwell’s  leadership  qualities.  The  initial  choice 
was  Lieutenant  General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  the 
Army’s  senior-ranking  officer.  However,  when 
Drum  learned  of  the  vagueness  of  the  mission 
and  how  few  resources  were  to  he  committed, 
he  felt  that  the  job  was  not  worthy  of  a  man  with 
his  qualities  and  experience.  *  ^  TTie  only  logical 
choice  remaining  was  Stilwell.  When  asked  if  he 
would  go,  Stilwell’s  characteristic  reply  was, 
“I’ll  go  where  I’m  sent,”  even  though  he  knew 
there  was  little  likelihood  he  would  receive 
American  troops  in  the  near  fiimre.  In  today’s 
Army  where  careers  are  often  adroitly  managed 
so  they  include  the  “right”  assignments,  Stilwell’s 
selflessness  provides  a  refreshing  reminder  of 
what  service  to  the  nation  really  means. 


Stilwell’s  Mission 

As  Dmm  had  feared,  Stilwell’s  mission  was  in¬ 
deed  vague.  American  policy  toward  China  was 
largely  the  creation  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  fancied  himself  an  expert  on 
China  because  of  his  family’s  long  history  of  eco¬ 
nomic  involvement  in  Asia.  His  vision  was  of  a 
postwar  China  that  filled  the  vacuum  left  by  a 
defeated  Japan.  His  guidance  to  Stilwell  was  to 
assure  Chiang  of  American  assistance  and  “to 
treat  China  as  a  great  power.”  *  ’  The  strategy  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  American  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
only  slightly  clearer.  The  prewar  decision  of 
“Germany  first”  reflected  the  widely  held  belief 
that  the  United  States  could  not  support  offen¬ 
sives  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  simultaneously. 
It  was  clearly  unacceptable,  however,  to  allow  ja¬ 
pan  a  free  hand  in  Asia.  Additionally,  American 
observers  reported  that  China  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted  after  five  years  of  war,  and  US  planners 
feared  that  a  Chinese  collapse  or  separate  peace 
would  release  Japanese  forces  to  reinforce  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Conversely,  a  reim  igorated  Chinese  army 
could  tie  down  Japanese  formations  in  China. 
Furthermore,  bases  in  China  were  believed  es¬ 
sential  to  the  final  assault  on  Japan.  Therefore, 
Stilwell’s  mission  was  to  “support  China”  and  “to 
assist  in  improving  the  combat  efficiency  of  the 
Chinese  Army.”*' 


Unfortunately,  these  plans  did  not  coincide 
with  those  of  Great  Britain  or  China.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  idea  of  China  as  one  of  the  four  posn\’ar 
powers  held  no  appeal  for  the  British.  They  had 
no  respect  for  the  Chinese  government  or  its 
military  capabilities  and  had  no  wish  to  aid  Chi¬ 
na.  Their  immediate  concern  was  to  defend  Bur¬ 
ma  as  the  last  obstacle  to  India. 

As  for  the  Chinese,  they  hated  and  distrusted 
the  British  under  whose  colonial  policies  thev 
had  been  exploited  for  nearly  a  century’.  Further¬ 
more  the  news  ot  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  seen  as 
a  deliverance.  There  was  no  need  to  fight  anv 
longer;  the  Americans  would  defeat  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Although  Chiang  would  gladly  accept 
American  Lend-Lease  assistance,  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  fighting  the  Japanese.  His  army  would, 
be  saved  for  use  against  the  Ctimmunists  after 
the  war.  Only  in  this  regard  was  Burnia  impor¬ 
tant  since  China’s  lifeline  ran  along  the  Bumia 
Road  from  Rangoon  to  K’un-ming. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  Stilwell  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chungking  in  March  1942.  Tire  situa¬ 
tion  in  Burma  was  critical.  Tlie  Japanese  had  .il- 
ready  taken  Rangoon  and  cut  the  Burma  Road. 
In  these  desperate  circumstances.  Chi;mg  placed 
Stilwell  in  “command”  ot  the  nvo  Chinese  ar¬ 
mies  sent  into  Burma  to  assist  the  British  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  japitnese  advance.  His  actimas  durine 
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this  period  reveal  a  man  of  singular  determina¬ 
tion,  one  able  to  analyze  a  situation  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  combat  and  to  carr\’  through  a  course  of 
action  with  moral  and  physical  courage.  Stil- 
well  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  encouraging  and 
cajoling  his  troops  into  action.  However,  the 
units  he  had  been  given  were  in  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  Understrength,  inadequately  equipped 
and  poorly  led,  they  were  in  no  shape  to  offer  ef¬ 
fective  resistance.  Furthermore,  unknown  to 
Stilwell,  Chiang  communicated  secretly  with  his 
commanders,  instructing  them  not  to  attack  or 
become  decisively  engaged.  Consequently,  the 
Chinese  generals  offered  trifling  excuses  for  foil¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  Stilwell’s  orders  or  simply  ignored 
them.  Only  through  personal  example  did  he  fi¬ 
nally  get  Chinese  units  to  conduct  a  vigorous  as¬ 
sault.  Midway  through  the  campaign,  he  person¬ 
ally  led  a  division  counterattack  that  prev'ented 
the  encirclement  of  his  forces.  Although  later 
forced  to  withdraw,  Stilwell  had  shown  that  the 
Japanese  could  be  beaten.  For  this  action,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  but  in 
typical  Stilwell  fashion,  he  deemphasized  his  role 
in  his  official  report,  preferring  to  praise  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  His  concern  for  them  was  genuine,  and  he 
frequently  took  time  out  to  visit  the  Chinese 
wounded.  One  of  his  surgeons  wrote  later  that 


Stilwell  always  seemed  to  have  time  tor  those 
trying  to  do  a  good  job. 

Stilwell  fought  beside  the  other  great  com¬ 
mander  to  emerge  from  the  theater — General 
imd  later  Field  Marshal  Sir  William  J.  Slim.  Af¬ 
ter  the  war.  Slim  recorded  in  his  classic  Defeat 
into  Victory,  his  opinion  of  Stilwell’s  leadership 
during  those  difficult  days. 

“He  was  over  sbcty,  but  he  w'as  tough,  mentally 
and  physically  .  .  .  When  he  said  he  would  do 
something  he  did  it ...  He  had  courage  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  few  people  have,  and  determination,  which 
.  .  .  had  a  dynamic  force.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  colorful  man  in  South  East  Asia — ^and 
1  liked  him.”"*^ 

Unfortunately,  Slim  and  Stilwell  together 
could  not  stop  the  Japanese  advance,  and  by  the 
end  of  April,  organized  resistance  had  cmmpled. 
Yet,  with  the  end  near  and  his  staff  begging  him 
to  evacuate,  Stilwell  refused  to  leave:  “If  I  run 
out  now  that  will  be  one  more  defeat,  one  more 
surrender.  1  could  not  command  the  Chinese 
again.”^*  There  was  an  apparent  method  to  his 
madness.  In  the  middle  ofdhis  catastrophe,  there 
crystallized  in  his  mind  the  vision  that  had  taken 
form  initially  when  he  was  an  attache.  The  loss 
of  Burma  meant  that  China  was  now  completely 
isolated.  He  secured  permission  from  Chiang  for 
two  divisions  in  Burma  to  withdraw  to  India 
rather  than  China.  Reinforced  with  troops 
flown  in  from  China,  he  would  train  and  equip, 
under  American  direction,  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Chinese  army.  He  intended  to  prove  that  the 
Chinese  soldier,  if  properly  led,  could  win.  Bur¬ 
ma  remained  the  key,  and  with  this  new  army,  he 
intended  to  recapture  it,  rebuild  new  lines  of 
communication  in  the  air  and  along  the  Ledo 
Road  and  end  Chinas  isolation.  Then,  with  re¬ 
vitalized  divisions  from  China,  he  would  drive 
the  Japanese  off  the  mainland  of  Asia.  From  this 
plan,  he  never  wavered." 

First,  he  had  to  withdraw  safely  out  of  Burma. 
As  the  British  and  Chinese  armies  retreated. 
Stilwell  found  himself  isolated  with  his  staff  iind 
a  small  force.  To  reach  India  imd  safety,  they  had 
to  cross  1 50  miles  of  some  of  the  most  difficult 
terrain  in  the  world.  Stilwell  led  the  way  on  kx')t, 
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driving  them  by  the  force  of  his  own  example. 
When  they  reached  the  last  operational  airfield, 
a  plane  met  them  with  instructions  to  evacuate 
Stilwell.  He  refused  the  offer.  While  he  was  glad 
to  save  members  of  his  staff,  he  intended  to  walk 
out  with  his  troops  even  though  the  enemy  was 
a  mere  20  miles  away.  As  their  commander,  this 
was  his  duty,  one  allowing  no  de\’iation.  In  late 
May,  his  group  of  1 14  finally  reached  safetv’,  the 
only  party  to  do  so  without  any  loss  of  life.  There 
is  no  question  that  they  would  have  failed  had  it 
not  been  for  Stilwell’s  leadership.  For  his  efforts 
in  Burma,  Stilwell  received  a  cable  from  Mar¬ 
shall  commending  him  in  the  name  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  He  could  not  understand  why  he  was  being 
rewarded  when  all  he  felt  was  failure.  When 
asked  later  for  his  comments  cm  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  Stilwell  rejected  the  British  no¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  “a  glorious  retreat,”  and  “a 
heroic,  voluntary  withdrawal.”  His  sense  of  hon¬ 
or  would  not  accept  such  an  obvious  distortion 
of  the  truth. 

“In  the  first  place,  no  military’  commander  in 
history  ever  made  a  voluntary  withdrawal.  And 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  glorious  retreat. . . .  We 
got  run  out  of  Burma,  and  it’s  humiliating  as  hell. 
I  think  we  ought  to  find  out  what  caused  it,  go 
back  and  retake  Burma.”’ ^  That  is  exactly  what 
Stilwell  intended  to  do. 

Preparations 

For  the  next  1 8  months,  Stilwell  laKired  to  re¬ 
take  Burma  and  end  China's  isolation.  The  ob¬ 
stacles,  however,  were  not  just  the  Japanese  and 
the  hardships  of  campaigning  in  Burma.  Addi¬ 
tional  difficulties  included  logistics.  British  and 
Chinese  intransigence  iind  their  denial  of  the 
necessity'  of  the  campaign,  R(.xise\  elt’s  failure  to 
support  Stilwell’s  proposals,  efforts  by  other 
Americans  in  the  theater  who  wished  u>  see  him 
fail  and,  finally,  Stilwell’s  tnvn  personality  that 
sometimes  poi.soned  his  relationships  with  those 
whose  ccxiperation  he  needed.  Nlarshall  sum¬ 
marized  Stilwell’s  position  clearly  when  he  said: 

“He  was  out  at  the  end  of  the  thinnest  supply 
line  of  all ...  He  had  a  most  difficult  problem  of 
great  distances,  almost  impossible  terrain,  wide¬ 
spread  disea.se  and  unkivorable  climate;  he  faced 


an  extremely  complex  political  problem;  his 
purely  military  problem  of  opposing  large  num¬ 
bers  of  enemy  with  few  resources  was  unmatched 
in  any  theater.”*'^ 

To  this  job  ot  unmatched  difficult^',  Stilwell 
brought  courage  and  skill,  his  knowledge  of  Chi¬ 
na  and  a  hatred  of  inefficiency  and  corruption. 
A  man  of  principle,  Stilwell  was  determined  to 
perform  his  mission  as  he  saw  it."’ 

The  outlines  of  the  struggle  that  absorbed  Stil¬ 
well’s  energies  until  early  winter  1943  were  es¬ 
tablished  within  weeks  of  his  defeat  in  Burma. 
The  struggle  revolved  around  the  proper  Allied 
strategy  for  the  theater.  In  attempting  to  trans¬ 
late  that  strategy  into  action,  he  became  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  twisted  and  often  sinister  politics 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  British  in  India. 

Stilwell’s  plans  were  linked  directly  to  the 
problems  of  supply  and  the  geography  of  the  re¬ 
gion.  Burma  was  a  great  wedge  between  India 
and  China.  The  air  lines  of  communication 
(LOC)  over  the  Himalayan  “hump,”  established 
immediately  after  the  Japanese  victory,  were  a 
temporary  expedient  and  could  not  possibly  sus¬ 
tain  major  operations  in  China.  The  solution 
was  clear.  For  China  to  fulfill  its  role  in  Allied 
strategy',  the  land  and  sea  LOCs  would  have  to 
be  reopened  and  that  meant  retaking  Burma. 
Stilwell’s  campaign  plan  envisioned  a  three¬ 
pronged  drive: 

•  One  by  the  British  into  southern  Burma 
from  India  or  the  sea. 

•  Another  into  northwestern  Burma  from 
Assam  by  his  American-trained  Chinese  di¬ 
visions. 

•  Finally,  a  third  from  Yunnan,  China,  into 
eastern  Burma  by  Chinese  divisions  also  trained 
by  Americans  and  supplied  over  the  hump. 

While  the  British  and  the  Chinese  agreed  in 
principle  to  the  necessiw  and  urgency  cif  the 
campaign,  neither  was  willing  to  commit  the 
forces.  0\’er  the  next  year  and  a  half,  Stilwell  de¬ 
voted  his  efforts  to  the  twin  battles  ot  preparing 
his  Chinese  forces  and  making  his  allies  fulfill 
their  promises." 

The  airlift  to  India,  the  Ledo  Road  and  the  of¬ 
fensive  into  Burma  all  depended  on  the  British 
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{Above)  A  truck  loaded  with  Chinese  troops  passes  along  a 
segment  of  the  Burma-Ledo  Road  twred  through  a  moun¬ 
tainside.  {Right)  A  portion  of  the  road  in  China. 

in  India.  Yet,  the  defeat  in  Burma,  natkmalistic 
turmoil  in  India  and  priorities  in  other  theaters 
resulted  in  British  reluctance  to  plan  tor  »)pera' 
tions  into  Burma  or  provide  assistance  to  the 
Chinese.  This  attitude  started  with  Winston 
Churchill  and  naturally  filtered  down  to  his 
commanders.  He  believed  the  Burmese  jungle 
to  be  the  worst  place  to  fight  and  visualized  a  slow 
and  costly  land  campaign  in  which  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Allied  sea  and  air  power  could  not  be 
productively  employed.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
fight,  however,  in  Malaya  and  the  Chjtch  Eiisr  In¬ 
dies  in  order  to  recapture  Singapore.  .A.ddition- 
ally,  Churchill  rejected  Roosevelts  visiim  of 
China  s  postwar  role  and  the  notion  that  .sending 
supplies  would  improve  the  effectiveness  Chi¬ 
nese  armies  or  their  willingness  to  fight.  Further¬ 
more,  there  was  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  the 
accusation  that  the  British  were  not  entirely  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  failure  to  defend  Burma  since 
victory  would  have  required  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Chinese  assistance,  something  their  co¬ 
lonial  attitudes  would  not  accept.  As  a  result, 
Americans  in  India  were  convinced  the  British 
were  not  interested  in  fighting  the  Japanese.'' 

The  most  v(x;al  critic  of  the  British  was  Stil- 
well  himself  He  openly  accused  them  of  having 
a  defeatist  attitude  and  ot  conducting  the  first 
Burma  Campaign  incompetently.  His  com¬ 
ments  were  often  insensitive  and  cenainlv  did 
not  apply  to  commanders  such  as  Slim.  Such 


careless  remarks  made  his  task  of  ctx)rdinating  a 
combined  campaign  mitre  difficult.  Tliis  unfor¬ 
tunate  aspect  of  his  character  detracted  from  his 
admirable  leadership  qualities  and  led  to  more 
serious  difficulties  in  China. 

Stilwells  logistic  difficulties  were  due  mainly 
to  the  low  priorit>’  assigned  to  the  CBl,  but  this 
did  not  change  his  belief  in  Chinas  indispensa- 
hility,  and  he  continued  tit  press  his  ca.se  in 
Washingtitn  at  e\  er\'  opportunity.  Yet,  he  refused 
to  succumb  to  the  urgings  of  his  staff  to  lobby  tor 
his  needs  like  other  theater  commanders.  His 
reasitning  is  a  valuable  lesson  tor  tiKlay’s  .senior 
leaders  who  .sometimes  suffer  from  “localiris  ; 

“1  will  not  bring  any  pressure  on  George  M.ir- 
shall.  He’s  running  a  war  all  over  the  world.  It  s 
up  to  him  to  detemiine  wlio  should  get  what. 

Stilwell’s  greatest  diff'iculn-  remained  Cdtina. 
Tlie  defeat  in  Bunua  coni  inced  him  of  the  need 
to  reform  and  reorganize  the  Cdiinese  amiv  He 
planned  to  consolidate  (.Tina's  sOO-plus  di\'i- 
sions  into  about  100  di\  isions,  trained  .iiikl 
equipped  under  American  direction.  He  would 
start  with  the  Chinese  .inuy  in  Inilia  (X  Force) 
.ind  a  30-iiivi.sion  force  in  'lunnan  (')  Force). 
Howec’er,  Cdiiang  was  nor  interesteil  in  retonu. 
He  feared  such  a  force  might  pose  a  threat  in  the 
hands  of  an  .imbitious  rnal.  Remoi  ing  incom¬ 
petent  commanders  would  also  climin.ite  many 
loyal  to  him.  In  short,  to  refonu  the  anuv  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Stilwell  wi  uikl  haie  we.ik- 
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ened  Chiang  s  power  and  rec^uired  reforming  the 
entire  sociopolitical  system.'^ 

In  any  case,  Chiang  was  not  interested  in 
fighting  the  Japanese.  His  promises  to  fight  were 
merely  devices  to  obtain  badly  needed  supplies 
to  strengthen  his  power  and  to  fight  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  inevitable  civil  war  to  come.  Stil- 
well’s  function,  in  Chiang  s  eyes,  was  to  facilitate 
his  requests  for  military  and  economic  aid.  As 
supervisor  of  Lend-Lease  aid  to  China  and  a 
man  of  principle,  Stilwell  did  not  see  himself  as 
Chiang’s  agent  soliciting  for  his  desires  and 
needs.  He  was  as  an  American  representative 
trying  to  help  China  resist  and  defeat  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Recognizing  this,  Chiang  often  threatened 
to  stop  fighting.  He  also  made  several  atiempts 
to  have  Stilwell  removed.  Again,  Stilwell’s  own 
careless  outbursts  concerning  Chiang  under¬ 
mined  his  position.  He  often  referred  to  the 
Generalissimo  as  the  “Peanut”  or  a  “tribal  chief¬ 
tain,”  and  this  attitude  filtered  down  to  his  staff. 
Such  insults  quickly  found  their  way  to  Chiang, 
and  even  Marshall  was  aware  of  them.  This  un¬ 
fortunate  side  of  Stilwell  has  been  lamented  by 
several  critics,  who  suggest  that  someone  with 
more  tact  could  have  produced  harmony  in 
Chungking.  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  however, 
not  enough  of  these  accounts  of  Stilwell’s  caustic 
manner  consider  the  conditions  under  which  he 
labored.  The  world  he  operated  in  was  filled  with 
deceit  and  distortion,  and  it  was  his  mission  to 
endure  these  difficulties  while  he  tried  to  fulfill 
his  mission.  As  one  obser\’er  commented,  had 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  been  given  the  same  task, 
he  would  have  been  known  as  Vinegar  Frank. 
While  a  different  commander  might  have  main¬ 
tained  better  relations  with  Chiang,  that  was  not 
the  object  of  supporting  China. 

Unsuccessful  in  gaining  Stilwell’s  removal, 
Chiang  eventually  found  an  ally  in  General 
Claire  L.  Chennault,  commander  of  the  famous 
Hying  Tigers.  He  convinced  the  Generalissimo 
that  his  air  forces,  if  reinforced  and  supplied, 
could  defeat  the  Japanese  in  China  without  the 
need  for  a  costly  land  campaign.  This  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Chiang  since  it  ensured  that  his  care¬ 
fully  husbanded  supplies  would  not  be  used.  It 


also  committed  American  air  pow'er  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  his  regime  without  the  need  to  reform  the 
army  or  risk  it  in  combat.  This  idea  also  appealed 
to  Roosevelt  because  it  was  w'hat  Chiang  wanted 
and  because  it  offered  the  chance  for  a  cheap 
quick  success  against  the  Japanese  at  a  :ime 
when  the  United  States  was  straining  to  sup¬ 
port  other  theaters.  At  the  president’s  order, 
Chennault’s  air  campaign  was  given  priority-  over 
the  objections  of  Stilwell  and  nearly  all  of  his 
close  military  advisers.  Supplies  reaching  India 
could  not  support  the  Ledo  Road  and  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  the  Chinese  army  simultaneously 
with  Chennault’s  bombing  campaign.  Conse¬ 
quently,  Stilwell’s  projects  were  significantly  cut 
back.'"  Ironically,  Stilwell,  and  not  Chennault, 
offered  the  best  hope  to  save  Chiang.  Stilwell’s 
only  desire  in  the  face  of  the  Generalissimo’s 
constant  delaying  efforts  was  to  build,  for  him, 
the  thing  that  he  needed  most — an  army  that 
could  beat  the  Japanese.  Had  he  allowed  that, 
Chiang  might  have  faced  the  Communists  ftom 
a  stronger  position  after  the  war.  Stilwell  asked 
nothing  in  return;  he  had  no  postwar  ambition 
except  to  retire  to  his  home  in  California. 

Inadequate  presidential  support  represented 
by  the  preceding  example  demonstrates  yet 
another  obstacle  to  Stilwell’s  efforts  to  support 
China.  As  Stimson  stated  after  the  ww,  “More 
than  any  other  American  theater  commander  in 
the  war,  Stilwell  required  the  constant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  political  support  of  his  own  government,  and 
less  than  any  other  commander  did  he  get  it.”^^ 
Instead,  Roosevelt  sent  a  stream  of  special  emis¬ 
saries  to  determine  the  propter  course  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  China  policy;  most  of  them  knew  little  of 
China  or  the  difficulties  that  Stilwell  faced. 
The  freedom  of  action  that  the  president  gave  to 
his  other  commanders  and  which  they  learned 
to  expect  was  never  accorded  to  Stilwell.  ’’ 

Retaking  North  Burma 

By  the  middle  of  1943,  it  w;ts  clear  that  China 
had  not  fulfilled  the  role  American  planners  had 
envisioned  at  the  beginning  ot  the  war.  The  nvin 
drives  across  the  Pacific  increasingly  diminished 
the  importance  of  China,  and  it  appeared  that 
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Japan  could  be  defeated  without  operations  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Yet.  China  did  otter  ctn 
attractive  base  for  bombing  japan  with  the  new 
B-29  bomber.  However,  as  Stilwell  predicted. 
Chennault’s  air  offensive  had  not  significantly 
hurt  the  Japanese  in  China  e\  en  though  it  had 
monopolized  the  supplies  coming  into  China 
over  the  hump.  A  bombing  campaign  that  could 
hurt  Japan  would  require  many  more  times  the 
tonnage  than  was  currently  coming  from  India 
by  air.  The  solution  pointed  to  an  offensive  into 
Burma,  as  Stilwell  had  maintained  all  along. 
That  decision  was  formalized  at  the  Cairo  Con¬ 
ference  in  late  1943  with  Chiang  and  Stilwell 
both  in  attendance.  Howe\'er,  demands  else¬ 
where  dictated  that  it  wtjuld  be  a  limited  cam¬ 
paign  to  take  north  Burma.  Then  the  Ledo  Road 
could  be  completed  and  a  more  southerly  air 
LOC  established.  It  appeared  that  Stilwell’s  vi¬ 
sion  might  be  realized  after  all. 

Despite  agreement  in  principle,  the  British 
and  Chiang  continued  to  quarrel  over  the  details 
of  the  campaign  and  the  conditions  of  participa¬ 
tion.  Disgusted  and  with  only  a  general  Allied 
plan,  Stilwell  left  for  the  Ledo  front  in  December 
to  join  the  Chinese  divisions  that  had  already 
begun  their  drive  into  north  Burma.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  until  July  1944.  For  his  personal 
participation  in  the  campaign,  he  has  been  se¬ 
verely  criticized  for  abandoning  his  headquarters 
to  fight  as  a  “three-star  battalion  commander.” 
But  Stilwell  was  a  commander  who  had  run  cwt 
of  options,  as  well  as  patience.  It  had  been  im¬ 
possible  to  convince  Chiang  or  the  British  of  the 
need  for  the  campaign  or  that  the  Chinese  could 
defeat  the  Japanese;  Stilwell  would  have  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  both.  It  was  more  important  to  deploy 
the  Chinese  in  combat,  be  with  them  as  their 
commander  and  prcxi  them  to  victory  than  to  ar¬ 
gue  their  value  in  endless  conferences.  Success 
might  spur  his  allies  into  action  where  ail  else 
had  failed. 

Stilwell’s  plan  called  for  X  Force  to  seize  the 
all-weather  airstrip  at  Myitkyina  before  the 
monsoon  seasctn.  The  success  of  the  strategy’  to 
support  China  depended  tin  opening  a  land 
route  and  expanding  the  air  route  to  China. 


From  Myitkyina,  the  Ledo  Road  could  link  up 
with  the  existing  track  of  the  Bunna  Road;  the 
airfield  would  allow  pilots  to  flv  a  safer  and  short¬ 
er  route  to  China.  Supporting  Stilwell  would  be 
Major  General  Orde  C.  Wingates  Chindirs, 
whose  mission  was  to  cut  Japttnese  LOCs  into 
Stilwells  area  of  operations.  The  only  American 
component  of  the  Chindits,  the  5307th  Com¬ 
posite  Unit  (Provisional)  better  known  as  Mer¬ 
rills  Marauders  (code-named  GALAH.A.D) 
worked  directly  for  Stilwell.  While  Wingates 
forces  condticted  deep  penetration  operations, 
the  5307th  would  execute  a  series  of  turning 
movements  into  the  Japanese  rear  while  the 
Chinese  applied  frontal  pressure.  Meanwhile, 
British  forces  under  Slim  would  alsc)  support  St:l- 
well’s  ad\’ance  with  an  offensive  into  central  and 
southern  Burma. 

The  complicated  issue  of  command  reveals 
both  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Stilwells 
leadership.  In  the  complicated  command  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  theater,  Stilwell  wore  no  fewer  than 
five  hats.  As  the  commiuider  cif  Chinese  forces, 
he  was  subordinate  to  the  British  commander  of 
all  ground  forces  in  the  theater  who,  in  turn,  was 
technically  a  subordinate  of  Stilwell  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  deputy  commander  iif  the  newly  created 
Southeast  Asi;m  Command,  with  Admiral  Lotd 
Louis  Mountbatten  as  the  supreme  Allied  com¬ 
mander.  Stilwell  refused  to  come  undet  the 
ground  commander’s  control,  believing  that  he 
was  text  cautious.  He  did  agree,  however,  to  serve 
under  Slim,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  fighter,  but 
who  was  junior  in  rank  as  well  as  position. ' '  Pre¬ 
dictably,  Stilwell’s  attitude  nearly  upset  the  al¬ 
liance  on  the  eve  of  the  CLiinpaign.  It  also  illus¬ 
trates  how  Stilwell  was  often  “his  own  worst 
enemy,”  who  pcitsitned  relatictns  with  the  British 
and  the  Chinese  by  openlv  expressing  contempt 
for  their  “do  nothing”  attitudes.  Yet,  he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  those  who  had  a  sincere  de  - 
sire  to  fight  the  Japanese.  .As  Marshall  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Mountbatten: 

“You  will  find  .  .  .  that  he  wants  merely  to  get 
things  done  without  dehns  .  .  .  He  will  pro\  ide 
tremendous  energv',  counige  and  unlimited  inge¬ 
nuity  and  imagination  to  ,iny  aggressive  propos- 
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als  and  operations.  His  mind  is  tar  more  alert 
than  almost  any  of  our  fjenerals  and  his  traininy 
and  understanding  are  on  iin  unusually  high  lev¬ 
el.  Impatience  with  conservatism  and  slow  mo¬ 
tion  is  his  weakness — hut  a  damned  gocxl  one  in 
this  emergency.” 

The  Chinese  troops  that  began  the  north  Bur¬ 
ma  Campaign  had  been  assembled  in  Ramgarh. 
India,  after  the  first  Burma  Campaign.  There,  at 
Stilwells  insistence,  they  were  paid,  fed.  clothed, 
housed  and  treated  medically,  most  for  the  first 
time  since  their  impressment  into  the  army. 
Then  they  were  extensively  trained  with  .'Xmeri- 
can  weapons  and  in  American  tactics  under  the 
direction  of  a  corps  of  hard-working  instructors 
and  interpreters.  “And  in  return,”  one  Chinese 
was  heard  to  say  in  astonishment,  “All  the 
Americans  want  us  to  do  is  fight  And  fight 
they  did  in  some  of  the  worst  terrain  in  the  world 
and  against  a  first-class  enemy,  the  18th  Divi¬ 
sion,  veterans  of  the  Singapore  and  Burma  cam¬ 
paigns.  Japanese  radio  broadcasts  described  the 
fighting  as  the  fiercest  in  Asia.  That  the  Chinese 
did  advance  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  unre¬ 
lieved  pressure  of  Stilwell’s  physical  presence. 
Knowing  the  Chinese  proclivity’  for  caution,  re¬ 
inforced  by  Chiangs  covert  admonitions  to  his 


commanders  to  avoid  decisive  combat,  Srilweil 
established  his  headquarters  at  the  front.  Tliere 
he  .“iet  a  bmtal  routine  for  himself,  hiking  tor 
miles  to  Chinese  command  posts  where  he  alter¬ 
nately  bullied,  flattered,  shamed,  threatened  and 
rewarded  them  to  keep  up  the  advance.  Fre- 
uumtly,  he  would  just  stand  around  refusing  to 
^  .e  up*-d  the  I'rder  tt^  attack  was  given.  He 
cc  an  exposed  himself  to  enemy  fire  in  order  to 
get  them  moving.  In  the  field,  he  lived  simplv, 
eating  the  sai.,.  food  as  his  soldiers  and  frequent¬ 
ly  sharing  his  cigarettes  with  soldiers  who  had 
none.  He  als^i  insisted  on  the  immediate  e\'acua- 
tion  of  the  wounded  and  constmetion  of  air¬ 
strips,  from  which  to  flv  them  to  hospitals  in  the 
rear  where  he  \'isited  them  weekly.  This  care  and 
concern  ga\’e  the  Chinese  siildier  a  new-found 
pride  and  confidence  that  Stilwell  knew  he 
could  count  on  in  battle.'^'"^ 

While  the  difficulty  of  instilling  an  aggressive 
spirit  in  Chinese  commimders  persisted.  Stil- 
well’s  forces  slowly  but  surely  advanced  toward 
Myitkyina.  His  tactics  were  K:)rrowed  from  the 
Japanese.  While  the  Chinese  advanced  frontal¬ 
ly,  the  Marauders  en\’eloped  the  Japanese  pK.isi- 
tions  and  established  bkx:ks  in  the  rear.  .Al¬ 
though  Stilwell  was  unable  to  destroy  the  iSth 


Division,  he  forced  the  Japiinese  to  w  ithdraw. 
Realizing,  however,  that  his  advance  would  not 
reach  Myitkyina  before  the  monscxins  began, 
Stilwell  conceived  a  bold  plan  to  strike  deep 
into  the  Japanese  rear  to  seize  the  airstrip.  After 
three  weeks  and  an  exhausting  march,  the  com¬ 
posite  force  of  Marauders,  Kachin  natives  and 
Chinese  emerged  from  the  jungle  and  took  the 
airfield  from  the  surprised  handful  of  Japanese 
defenders  on  17  May  1944.  Stilwell  was  exult¬ 
ant  for  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  what  many 
had  said  could  not  be  done.  Churchill  wired 
Mountbatten  demanding  to  know  how  “the 
Americans  by  a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  have 
landed  us  in  Myitkyina.”*** 

Then,  unfortunately,  things  began  to  go 
wrong.  Due  to  the  inevitable  friction  in  war,  the 
town  was  not  taken  before  the  Japanese  had 
succeeded  in  reinforcing  it  and  a  prolonged  siege 
followed.  In  bitter  disappointment,  Stilwell  lev¬ 
eled  accusations  against  the  British,  an  act  he 
later  regretted.  Finally,  Myitkyina  capitulated  on 
3  August,  but  the  cost  was  high.  The  one  Ameri¬ 
can  grc  ’ ibat  unit  in  the  theater,  GALA- 
HAD,  was  luined  as  were  the  Chindits.  Since 
then,  Stilwell’s  reputation  has  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  historians  and  participants  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  TTiey  accuse  him  of  exploiting  GALA- 
HAD  and  the  Chindits  and  criticize  his  failure 
to  properly  recognize  their  achievements  and 
sacrifices.  The  image  that  survives  is  of  a  cold, 
insensitive  leader  who  was  concerned  only  with 
his  reputation  and  that  of  his  Chinese  divisions. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  other  units 
were  treated  unfairly,  no  one  knew  that  better 
than  Stilwell.  Extracts  from  his  diary  reveal  the 
anguish  he  felt  for  these  men  and  their  leaders.'*’ 
Yet  in  fairness,  he  resisted  extending  rewards  or 
special  treatment  to  those  units  when  he  could 
not  offer  the  same  to  Chinese  troips  who  fought 
under  equally  difficult  conditions.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  that  Stilwell  understood  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  the  commander  has,  as  in  a  con¬ 
tract,  to  ensure  that  his  men  are  not  needlessly 
expended.  Persevering  in  the  face  of  the  miser\- 
imd  death  that  existed  until  Myitkyina  fell  re¬ 
veals  the  depth  of  his  moral  courage  and  his  un¬ 


derstanding  of  the  importance  of  that  contract. 
If  Stilwell  had  halted  his  offensive  without 
securing  his  objective,  it  would  have  been 
another  year  before  he  could  have  started  again, 
if  ever.  Then  the  lives  of  British,  American  and 
Chinese  soldiers  alike  would  have  been  lost  for 
no  purpose. 

However,  Myitkyina  was  taken,  and  despite 
the  disappointment,  it  was  a  triumphant  vindi¬ 
cation  for  the  man  who  maintained  all  along 
that  it  could  be  done.  He  had  reopened  the  land 
route  to  China,  and  he  proved  the  truth  of  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  Chinese  could  fight.  As  Slim 
later  wrote,  “When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  northern  offensive  was  in  the  main 
due  to  the  Ledo  Chinese  divisions — and  that 
was  Stilwell.”**  Stilwell  had  indeed  imple¬ 
mented  his  vision. 

Relief  and  Reflections 

Another  major  cause  of  Stilwell’s  difficulties 
in  the  drive  to  Myitkyina  had  been  the  failure  of 
Chiang  to  allow  the  Y  Force  to  participate  in  the 
campaign  as  he  had  promised  earlier.  Chiang’s 
failure  to  help  in  his  own  salvation  finally  swung 
Roosevelt  behind  Stilwell.  The  president’s  series 
of  communiques  to  Chiang,  first  imploring  and 
then  demanding  that  he  initiate  the  drive  into 
Burma,  unfortunately  came  too  late.  Chiang 
believed  incorrectly  that  Stilwell  was  behind 
Roosevelt’s  new  attitude.  He  threatened  to  cease 
resistance  on  the  Burma  front,  a  move  that 
Roosevelt  countered  with  the  demand  that 
Chiang  place  Stilwell  in  charge  of  the  Chinese 
armies  or  risk  losing  Lend-Lease  support.  .An 
impasse  was  reached  that  could  only  be  solved  by 
Stilwell’s  recall.  When  he  left  in  October,  it  was 
a  kind  of  closing,  the  signal  that  a  great  endeavor 
was  now  o\  er.  Yet,  thanks  to  Stilwell,  his  succes¬ 
sors  would  have  resources  far  beyond  any  that 
they  ever  had,  and  with  these  means,  they  were 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  that  he  had  almiist 
“single-handedly  begun  ’  in  1942  incompliance 
with  his  order  to  support  China.** 

Stilwell’s  reputatkm  has  suffered  since  the 
posthumous  publication  in  1948  of  The  Stilwell 
Papers,  a  collection  of  his  journal  entries  and  let- 
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ters.  Intended  as  partial  explanation  of  events, 
it  instead  portrayed  Stilwell  as  blunt,  outspoken, 
insensitive  and  possessed  by  various  hatreds.  Yet, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  writings,  from 
which  authors  have  borrowed  so  heavily,  were 
not  intended  for  publication  and  were  not  a  pol¬ 
ished  postwar  memoir.  They  were  his  release 
from  the  daily  frustrations  of  command  in  a  the¬ 
ater  marked  by  ignorance,  duplicity  and  folly.  A 
true  picture  of  Stilwell  cannot  ignore  that  his 
stubbornness  and  impatience  resulted  in  poor 
decisions  and  arguments  with  those  whose  sup¬ 
port  he  often  needed.  And  that  perhaps  is  a  laige 
part  of  the  value  of  studying  Stilwells  leadership 
in  what  was  surely  the  least  known  of  the  com¬ 
bined  theaters  of  World  War  11.  With  all  things 
considered,  he  was  above  all  a  leader  with  tre¬ 
mendous  abilities  who  was  admired  and  re¬ 
spected  by  his  men.  He  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  his  mission  of  supporting  China  with 
unique  determination  under  uncommonly  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions.'*^  His  own  words  on  command, 


ho^’•ever,  provide  a  more  titting  ‘'onclusion  to 
this  examination  of  his  leadership  in  the  CBl: 

“The  average  general  en\’ies  the  buck  private; 
when  things  go  wTong,  the  private  can  blame  the 
general,  but  the  general  can  blame  only  himself. 
TTie  private  carries  the  woes  of  one  man;  the 
general  carries  the  woes  of  all.  He  is  conscious 
always  of  the  responsibility  on  his  shoulders,  of 
the  relatives  of  the  men  entrusted  to  him  and 
their  feelings.  He  must  act  so  that  he  can  face 
those  fathers  and  mothers  without  shame  or  re¬ 
morse.  How  can  he  do  this.’  By  constant  care, 
by  meticulous  thought  and  preparation,  by 
worry,  by  insistence  on  high  standards  in  every¬ 
thing,  by  reward  and  punishment,  by  impartial¬ 
ity,  by  an  example  of  calm  and  confidence.  It  all 
adds  up  to  character  .  .  .  [and]  If  a  man  can  say 
he  did  not  let  his  countty  down,  ;md  if  he  can  live 
with  himself,  there  is  nothing  more  he  can 
reasonably  ask  for.”**^ 

A  simple  but  eloquent  expression  of  the 
ideals  of  “duty,  honor,  country.”  MR 
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Spring  Disaster:  The  Red  Army’s  Kharkov  Offensive 

Colonel  Richard  N.  Armstrong,  US  Army 


Spring  came  late  in  1942.  The  German  High 
Command  knew  a  Red  Army  offensive  was  immi¬ 
nent.  After  fierce  attacks  and  counterattacks  in  the 
long,  grueling  winter  months  of  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary,  a  new  front  line  formed  with  a  Soviet  salient 
across  the  Northern  Donets  River  south  ot  Kharkov, 
threatening  German  supply  operations  in  southern 
Russia  and  the  annihilation  of  the  First  Pancer 
Army. 

The  Red  Army  wanted  to  follow  its  successful 
winter  operations  by  maintaining  the  strategic  ini¬ 
tiative  with  a  spring  offensive.  Believing  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  focused  on  attacking  Moscow,  Joseph 
Stalin  and  the  Red  Army  General  Staff  concen¬ 
trated  Soviet  strategic  reserves  in  the  Orel-Kursk  re¬ 
gions  to  protect  the  southern  approach  to  the  capi¬ 
tal.  The  Red  Army  High  Command  calculated  an 
offensive  around  Kharkov  could  be  conducted  with¬ 
out  encountering  significant  German  army  reserves. 

German  army  planners,  on  the  other  hand,  be¬ 
lieved  it  necessary  to  restore  the  situation  south  of 
Kharko\’  before  attempting  a  major  offensive  opera¬ 
tion:  a  strategic  drive  across  southern  Russia  into 
the  economically  rich  Caucasus.  ,'\rmy  Group 
South  decided  on  a  limited  double  envelopment, 
encircling  the  Soviet  forces  west  ot  the  Northern 
Donets  River  with  General  Ewald  von  Kleist’s  Army 
Group  and  Sbcth  Army.  The  starting  date  for  the 
operation  was  to  be  the  middle  of  May  since,  before 
then,  a  majority  of  the  participating  German  army 
troops  would  not  have  had  sufficient  time  to  reorga¬ 
nize  and  resupply. 

On  12  May  1942,  anticipating  the  German  offen¬ 
sive  by  five  days.  Marshal  S.  K.  Timoshenko,  com¬ 
mander  ot  the  South-West  Front,  launched  a  power- 
fol  “decisive  offensive,”  as  he  called  it  in  his  order  ot 
the  day.  The  South-West  Front's  operation  sought 
to  ens  elop  German  torces  in  the  Kharkov  area  from 
north  to  south,  carrying  the  offensne  tarther  to  the 
west  and  the  Dnieper  River.  The  Northern  Shix;k 
Group,  consisting  of  the  28th,  38th  <ind  part  of  the 
21st  armies,  attacked  the  German  defen.se  near  Vol- 
chansk,  and  the  Southern  Shixk  Group  ot  the  6th 
Army  and  also  (General  L.  V'.  Bobkin's  Group  broke 
through  the  ( terman  deteases  west  of  Izyum.  Tlie  9th 


and  57th  armies  ot  the  South  Frotit  ads-anced,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  southern  flank  of  the  oftensiw. 

Despite  the  great  number  ot  units  drawa  together 
in  the  South-West  Front's  offensive,  the  numerical 
superiority  ot  Soviet  troops  over  the  Germim  torces 
was  ver>’  slight  at  2.l-to-l.  Red  Army  ritle  divisioas 
were  no  more  than  8,(200  to  9,000  men  while  Ger¬ 
man  infantry  divisions  were  at  nearly  90-percent 
strength  with  14,000  to  15,0(20  men.  The  South- 
West  Front  had  an  advantage  ot  1 .5-to-l  in  aaillen- 
and  mortars  and  possessed  a  slim  advantage  in  tanks 
at  2.5-to-l. 

However,  the  scale  and  intensit>’  of  the  Soviet  of¬ 
fensive  surprised  the  Germans  who  detected  a  pow¬ 
erful  combination  of  air,  artillery,  infantry  and  tanlcs. 
Adopting  lessors  from  the  first  half  year  of  war,  the 
Red  Army  was  in  transition.  The  size  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  basic  fighting  units  were  balanced  with  the 
limits  of  industrial  production  and  commanders’ 
abilities  to  control  large  units.  The  Red  Army  Su¬ 
preme  High  Command,  the  Stavka,  directed  the 
South-West  Front  to  create  three  new  tank  corps 
from  tank  brigades  already  assigned  to  the  front. 
German  intelligence,  believing  Soviet  tank  brigades 
ktrmed  the  biggest  armored  formation,  never  realized 
the  South-West  Front  had  created  new  tank  corps 
and  deployed  tw'o  of  these  in  the  salient. 

In  the  first  72  hours,  Soviet  units  advanced  25  kil¬ 
ometers  in  the  north  at  Volchansk  and  50  kilometers 
south  ot  Kharkov’.  With  his  successful  offeasivc 
thrust  from  the  salient,  Timoshenko  could  have 
committed  his  tank  corps  into  the  6th  Army  breach 
to  lead  the  encirclement  of  the  enemy  group.  .Al¬ 
though  the  Germans  had  gained  air  superioritv’  on 
14  May,  Timoshenko  waited  and  held  liis  armored 
punch  for  a  more  suitable  moment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Germaas  completed  preparations 
tor  their  offensive  with  General  Friedrich  Pauliis' 
Sixth  .Army  poi.sed  to  strike  north  ot  the  salient. 
Army  Group  KleLst  would  strike  against  the  57th 
,ind  9th  armies  of  the  South  Front,  which  were  pro- 
tc'cting  Timoshenko's  penetration.  Tire  two  rifle  .ir- 
mies  held  a  18(2-kilometer  sector,  their  defense 
based  on  a  system  ot  srrongjMints  3  to  4  kilotneters 
in  depth  with  no  reinforcements  .it  the  tront. 
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On  17  May,  Army  Group  Kleist,  including  one 
panzergrenadier,  two  panzer  and  eight  infantry -di¬ 
visions,  crashed  into  the  9th  Army  sector,  advancing 
20  kilometers  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  German 
numerical  superiority  in  the  9th  Army  sector  was  in 
number  of  infentry  battalions  at  almost  1 .5-to-l ,  ar¬ 
tillery  at  2-to-l  and  tanks  at  6.5-to-l.  Soviet  troop 
defenses  were  shallow  and  easily  penetrated.  Sup¬ 
ported  by  large  air  forces,  five  German  infantry'  divi¬ 
sions  pressed  against  the  57th  Army,  imperiling  the 
rear  of  the  57th  Army  and  the  entire  South-West 
Front  assault  at  the  base  of  the  salient. 

With  faulty  intelligence  on  the  size  and  location 
of  the  German  buildup  on  his  flanks,  Timoshenko, 
on  the  morning  of  1 7  May,  decided  to  commit  the 
21st  Tank  Corps  to  the  drive  on  Kharkov.  His  initial 
reaction  to  the  southern  assault  was  to  dispatch  the 
5th  Cavalry  Corps,  a  rifle  division  and  a  tank  brigade 
from  his  reserve  to  strengthen  the  hard-ptessed  9th 
Army.  The  2d  Cavalry  Corps  was  also  given  to  the 
South  Front  commander,  who  was  ordered  to  coun¬ 
terattack.  But,  in  a  rapidly  deteriorating  situation, 
the  South  Front  lost  contact  with  the  9th  Army  and 
the  cavalry  corps. 

In  the  meantime,  Soviet  forces  north  of  Kharkov, 
faltering  in  their  assault,  took  up  defensive  positions. 
Timoshenko  requested  more  forces  to  hold  the 
bulge.  Since  the  strategic  reserves  protected  Mos¬ 
cow,  the  Red  Army  possessed  no  immediate  reserv'es 
to  throw  into  the  situation.  The  Stavka  ordered 
Timoshenko  to  continue  his  drive  on  Kharkov. 
Stalin  himself  talked  with  Timoshenko  that  night, 
assuring  the  field  commander  that  the  southern  de¬ 
fense  would  hold. 

By  the  next  morning,  the  South  Front's  inability 
to  hold  the  German  onslaught  became  evident  to  the 
Soviet  field  commanders.  On  the  very  first  day  of 
their  offensive,  the  German  forces  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  9th  Army’s  shallow  defenses. 
The  chief  of  the  Red  Army  General  Staff  approached 
Stalin  to  halt  the  offensive,  but  Stalin  refill. 

By  the  evening  of  18  May,  the  German  units,  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  north  4C  to  50  kilometers,  reached 
the  Northern  Donets  in  the  vicinity  of  Makhachka¬ 
la  (Petrovsk).  German  air  strikes  destroyed  the  9th 
Army  headquarters.  Without  their  higher  control 
element,  9th  Army  troops  were  forced  to  withdraw 
to  the  north,  northwest  and  behind  the  Northern 
Donets.  The  advance  of  Army  Group  Kleist  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Northern  Donets  created  an 
immediate  threat  of  envelopment  for  the  entire  So¬ 
viet  force  operating  in  the  Barvenko\o  salient.  De¬ 
cisive  action  was  required  to  fend  off  the  German 
counterattack  and  stabilize  the  situation. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  &iuth-West 


front  line.  1 1  May 
Russian  Offensive.  12- 19  Mav 
German  Offensive,  17-29  May. 
front  Line  29  Mav 


Front  offensive  should  have  been  halted;  its  forces 
shifted  to  assist  the  South  Front  in  closing  the 
breach.  There  is  controversy  within  Soviet  military 
literature  over  who  failed  to  call  off  the  offensive  at 
this  point.  In  a  telephone  call  from  Nikita  Khrush¬ 
chev  (Timoshenko’s  commissar  and  the  future  leader 
of  the  Soviet  Union)  to  the  Chief  of  General  Staff 
A.  M.  Vasilevskiy,  the  political  officer  asked  tor  a 
cessation  in  the  offensive.  Stalin,  ignoring  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  political  watchdog,  continued  to  refuse  to 
halt  the  drive  on  Kharkov. 

Not  until  the  evening  of  19  May,  when  the  6th 
and  57th  armies  and  aNr  Group  Bobkin  were  in 
certain  danger  of  being  surrounded,  did  Timoshenko 
order  the  6th  Army  to  halt  its  advance  and  join  the 
9th  and  57th  armies  in  a  concentrated  effort  to 
eliminate  the  German  breach.  Stalin  agreed  with 
the  order. 

On  21  May,  the  situation  tixik  a  decisive  turn  tor 
the  German  army.  Armv  Group  Kleist’s  .spearhead, 
the  111  Panzer  Corps,  struck  due  north  with  one  pan¬ 
zergrenadier  and  two  panzer  divisions  at  Balakleva, 
west  of  Izyum,  while  its  infantry'  di\  isions  faced  west 
against  the  retreating  South-West  Front.  .At  the 
.same  time,  Paulus  ordered  his  Sixth  Armv  to  attack 
south  across  the  Northern  Donets  with  one  inflintiv 
and  two  panzer  di\’isions.  Both  sides  of  the  pincer 
met  during  the  aftemixm  of  the  following  d.iv 
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southwest  of  Balakleya.  Both  tbrces  turned  their 
fronts  to  the  west,  their  backs  against  the  Northern 
Donets,  waiting  for  Timoshenko  s  breakout  attempt. 

Withdrawal  routes  across  the  Northern  Donets 
were  cut  off  fot  Soviet  troops  remaining  in  the  sa¬ 
lient.  Reversing  its  direction,  the  South-West  Front 
attempted  to  break  out  of  the  encirclement  against 
superior  German  forces  that  completely  controlled 
the  air.  Soviet  troops  were  short  ot  ammunition,  fuel 
and  food.  The  pressing  advance  of  the  Army  Group 
Kleist  s  panzer  and  panzergrenadier  units  prevented 
an  orderly  concentration  of  6th  Army  forces  against 
the  breakthrough.  In  fights  of  appalling  slaughter, 
groups  of  Russian  infantry  and  tanks  charged  desper¬ 
ately  against  the  closed  German  ring. 

Isolated  groups  of  Red  Army  troops  succeeded  in 
slipping  out  of  the  encirclement  and  crossing  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Northern  Donets.  In  a  tettle  of 
annihilation,  the  Germans  claimed  destruction  of  1 5 
infantry  divisions,  seven  cavalry  divisions,  10  tank 
brigades  and  the  capture  of  200,000  troops.  Red 
Army  casualties  were  heavy  in  senior  leadership 
ranks,  including  General  F.  Ya  Kostenko,  deputy 
commander  of  the  front.  General  K.  P.  Podlas,  com¬ 
mander  of  57th  Army,  General  A.  M.  Gorodnyan- 
sky,  commander  of  6th  Army,  and  Bobkin.  Gorod- 
nyansky,  a  brave  and  courageous  commander  in  the 
previous  summers  battles,  shot  himself. 

The  spring  disaster  at  Kharkov  tilted  the  scales  of 
the  southern  wing  of  the  Soviet-German  front  in 
favor  of  the  Germans.  The  Red  .^.rmy  with  its  V. 


fledgling  tank  corps  was  still  no  match  tor  the  more 
experienced  armored  formations  ot  the  German 
army.  Timoshenko,  relieved  ot  his  command,  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  war  in  the  backwaters  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

By  eliminating  the  Red  Army  salient  and  inflict¬ 
ing  a  severe  attrition  of  forces.  Germany  improved  its 
starting  position  for  a  new.  major  offensive  that 
would  lead  it  into  the  Caucasus  and  Stalingrad. 
Kleist  continued  fighting  on  the  Eastern  Front  until 
Hitler  relieved  him  along  with  Field  Marshal  Erich 
von  Manstein  in  March  1944.  Paulus  surrendered 
himself  and  his  army  at  Stalingrad  in  Febmary  1943. 

Kharkov  was  a  small  battle  in  the  context  of  the 
war  on  the  Eastern  Front,  but  it  decided  the  strategic 
initiative  in  the  summer  ot  1942.  The  Red  Army 
defeat  opened  the  way  for  the  German  army  to  in¬ 
vade  the  southern  Soviet  Union  and  Stalingrad.  MR 
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Friday  1  — British  forces  are  outflanked  in  Man¬ 
dalay,  Burma.  Mandalay  falls  to  the  Japanese. 

Monday  4 — ^TTie  Allied  and  Japanese  Battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea  begms  in  the  Pacific. 

Tuesday  5 — ^Japanese  forces  begin  landing  on 
Corregidor  just  prior  to  midnight. 

Wednesday  6 — Lieutenant  General  Jonathan 
M.  Wainwright  unconditionally  surrenders  all  US 
forces  in  the  Philippines  to  the  Japanese. 

Thursday  7 — From  Manila,  Wainwright.  now  a 
prisoner,  broadcasts  the  terms  of  the  surrender  to 
forces  still  holding  out  in  the  Philippines. 

Friday  8 — Wainwright  dispatches  messages  to 
key  officers  in  the  Philippines,  urging  them  to  sur¬ 
render  their  forces. 

The  oiain  action  of  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
(Kcurs  with  naval  forces  of  both  the  .-Mlies  and  Japan 


attacking  each  other  with  carrier  aircraft. 

Tuesday  12 — German  U-boat  sinks  US  cargo 
ship  off  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Soviet  Red  Army  units  begin  an  assault  against 
German  forces  at  Kharko\’. 

Thursday  14 — US  Congress  enacts  legislation 
establishing  the  Womens  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
(WAAC). 

US  code-breakers  identifr  coming  Japanese  at¬ 
tack  on  Midway  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Friday  15 — ^Japanese  forces  complete  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Burma. 

Wednesday  20 — In  the  United  States,  gas  ra¬ 
tioning  begins  in  1 7  states. 

Thursday  21  — (  jcrman  Chimcellor  .Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler  cancels  Malta  invasuin  until  Eg>pt  is  taken. 

Tuesday  26 — Field  M.irshal  Erwin  Rommel  lx.*- 
wins  a  new  offensive  in  North  Africa. 
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Thursday  28 — Germ;xn  forces  are  \ictorious 
over  Russian  forces  at  the  Battle  of  Kharko\-. 

Friday  29  — Reinhard  Heydrich.  SS  com¬ 
mander  for  Czechoslovakia,  is  mortally  wounded  in 
a  partisan  assassination. 


Saturday  30 — The  Roval  .Air  Fi'rce  opens  the 
.lit  offcnsi\'e  against  Germ.in\'  on  an  unptecedented 
"cale  hy  bombing  Cologne  tor  two  consecutive 
nights.  .Mote  than  1,000  pl.mes  participate  and 
more  than  2,000  tons  ot  bombs  are  dropped.  The 
British  lose  39  bombers,  mostly  to  night-tightets. 


Insights 


Force  Protection:  The  Stepchild  of  Military  Operations 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Donald  B.  Vought,  US  Army,  Retired 


Force  protection,  like  most  terms  coined  to  iden¬ 
tic’  something  mote  complex  than  a  single  act.  has 
been  the  subject  of  contemporary  “Humpt^- 
Oumptism,”  that  is,  the  tetm  has  meant  what  the 
speaker  wants  it  to  mean,  nothing  mote  and  nothing 
less.  In  its  broadest  sense,  force  protection  might  be 
considered  as  encompassing  everything  from  dental 
care  to  sophisticated  air  defense  measures.  Both,  in 
fact,  preserve  the  forces  operational  capacir\‘  and,  at 
the  risk  of  sounding  absurd,  without  a  force  willing 
and  able  to  function,  the  probabilities  of  mission  ac¬ 
complishment  diminish  rapidly.  A  commanders  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  protecting  his  tiwn  force  are,  there¬ 
fore,  as  u'  ^uivocal  as  his  responsibilities  to  train 
and  emi  .y  it.  As  such,  force  ptotection  is  a  consid¬ 
eration  that  must  be  ever  present  in  the  minds  ot 
leaders  at  all  levek. 

My  intent  in  this  essay  is  not  to  addtess  the  widet 
implications  of  force  protection,  many  of  which 
would  be  subsumed  under  sustainment,  hut  to  Ukus 
on  the  narrowet  activity  defined  as  “acti\’e  and  pas¬ 
sive  measures  designed  to  deter  and  defeat  threats  di¬ 
rected  toward  military  serv'ice  members,  their  familv 
members,  DOD  [Department  of  Defense]  civilians 
and  the  facilities  and  equipment  which  support 
them  in  the  execution  of  operations.”*  While  the 
need  for  force  protection  is  patently  ob\  iou.s,  there 
are  strong  cultural  inhibitions  and  institutional 
biases  that  militate  against  the  touting  inclusion  of 
force  protectictn  in  plans,  education  .ind  training. 
Paradoxically,  great  interest  is  displayed  when  de¬ 
ploying  to  areas  of  elevated  tisk,  at  which  time  our 
crisis  action  behaviors  franticalh  rr>-  to  compensate 
fot  failure  to  routinely  develop  crisis-.ivoidance 
skills. 

The  vieu'S  expressed  in  this  article  are  tliase  i if  the  ciuihi/r 
and  dn  nat  purport  to  reflect  the  posmim  of  the  Depiirrment  of 
the  Army,  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  other  tjoi  ennnent 
office  trr  agency. — Editor 


The  first  hurdle,  tmd  perh.ips  the  most  serious,  is 
that  force  protection  measures  are  simple  and  low 
cost.  We  (Americans)  ha\e  become  addicted  to 
technology’  and  the  higher  the  technology,  the  better. 
Security  technology,  in  general,  is  “low  tech."  .md  its 
prtKedures  are  not  \ery  challenging;  thus,  there  is 
little  basis  for  building  .i  constituency — unlike  ar¬ 
mored  vehicles,  airplanes  and  communications 
equipment.  Another  factor  is  that  success  is  hard  to 
judge.  If  force  protection  efforts  succeed,  nothing 
happens.  There  are  no  hair-raising  incidents,  itnd 
we  are  deprived  of  that  glow  of  victory  over  this  or 
that  well-defined  enemy. 

Nature  of  the  Enemy.  Tlie  nature  of  the  threat 
contributes  to  our  problems  because  of  its  abilitv  to 
change — from  no  threat  to  .i  critical-level  threat 
and  back  to  no  threat — in  .i  matter  of  hours.  Tliis  is 
because  the  threat  mav  be  b.ised  on  the  pre.sence  ot 
a  few  unidentified  people  in  geographical  proximitv 
to  our  force.  In  traditional  combat,  an  enemv  unit  is 
clearly  hostile.  The  extent  to  winch  the  enemy 
threatens  us  or  our  mission  is  .i  ptixliict  ot  m.my 
variables,  but  the  threat  is  .ilways  present. 

The  enemy  against  which  we  defend  through 
force  protection  is  situational.  For  instance,  a  small, 
ill-equipped  criminal  or  terrorist  group  poses  little  or 
no  threat  to  a  battalion,  per  .se,  but  it  can  constitute 
a  serious  threat  to  the  members  of  the  battalion  as 
individuals.  Further,  the  potential  enemv  mav  or 
may  not  chixise  to  attack,  .ind  if  he  does  not,  he  is 
identified  as  neither  threat  nor  enemy. 

To  demonstrate  .securin  concerns  .igainst  -uch  a 
sometime  foe  runs  contrarv  to  the  natural  fculttinillv 
derived)  tendency  toward  bravado  common  to 
members  ot  our  Armed  Forces.  To  show  fe.ir  or  even 
caution  IS  confused  with  cow.irdice  ,iiul  c.in  le.id  to 
embarrassment  and  shame.  In  part,  the  cavalier 
treatment  ot  personal  protection  stems  from  l.iilure 
to  understand  that  m  the  c.ise  of  ,i  terrorist  .itt.ick. 
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the  victim,  by  his  victimi2ation,  becomes  a  testimo¬ 
ny  to  the  terrorist’s  skill  or,  even  worse,  a  weapon  in 
the  terrorist’s  arsenal — a  hostage. 

Another  American  cultural  trait  working  against 
a  successful  force  protection  program  is  our  positive 
thinking  (care  is  taken  to  avoid  negative  expressions 
in  official  writing).  One  can  literally  obser\  e  “posi¬ 
tivism”  in  action  as  decisions  are  reached.  After  a 
course  of  action  is  favored,  any  inputs  that  do  not 
support  it  are  ignored,  rejected  or  modified  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  preconception.  Perhaps  more  dangerous 
in  the  long  term  than  selecting  that  which  conforms 
to  our  preconception  is  the  tendency  to  resent  those 
who  voiced  the  offending  information.  In  time,  a 
leader  can  easily  end  up  consulting  with  a  chorus  of 
Pollyannas,  which  equates  to  working  alone.  In 
such  an  environment,  force  protection,  which  we 
have  already  identified  as  being  mundane  and, 
frankly,  dull,  can  easily  be  left  out  ot  the  planning 
process — not  because  security  might  not  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  but  because  it  should  not  be  a  problem.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  we  might  add  that  Napoleon  should  have 
won  at  Waterloo;  Joseph  Stalin  should  have  sued  for 
peace  as  the  German  army  approached  Moscow;  and 
the  Titanic  should  have  sailed  all  the  way  to  New 
York.  At  this  point,  positive  thinking  becomes 
wishful  thittking,  and  risk  imperceptibly  metamor¬ 
phoses  into  gamble. 

What  is  the  threat  to  US  Armed  Forces  from 
groups  engaging  in  terrorist  acts  at  the  turn  of  the 
21st  century?  Avoidance  of  the  term  “terrorism”  is 
intentional.  The  often-demonstrated  obsession 
with  definitions  not  only  distracts  from  the  issue  of 
protection  but  also  can  serve  to  anesthetize  systemic 
consideration.  If  there  is  no  threat  from  those  who 
pursue  political  goals  (generally  expressed  in  heroic, 
ideological  or  religious  terms),  then  to  many,  there  is 
no  threat.  This  view  prevails  in  an  organizational 
context  despite  the  fact  that  1  have  yet  to  find  any 
American  who  expresses  a  preference  for  being  in¬ 
jured  or  killed  by  someone  with  a  particular  motiva¬ 
tion.  Thus,  for  force  protection  purposes,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  threat  must  be  widened  to  encompass 
common  criminals  and  the  psychologically  dis¬ 
turbed,  as  well  as  saboteurs  and  groups  employing 
violence  for  political  (to  include  ideological  and  reli¬ 
gious)  purposes. 

The  19^  and,  in  all  probabilip',  the  first  decade 
of  the  21st  century  will  be  characterized  by  a  high 
incidence  of  individual  and  intergroup  violence. 
This  trend  is  evident  in  1992,  and  the  reasons  for  a 
gloomy  prognosis  are  already  discernible  to  those 
who  wish  to  see.  The  breakdown  of  stxial  control 
mechanisms  in  those  states  moving  from  totalitarian 
or  authoritarian  systems  to  whatever  political  forms 


they  eventually  develop  has  unleashed  ethnic  ;ind 
religious  intercommunal  v  iolence,  as  well  as  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  in  criminal  activitv  in  Eiistem  Eu¬ 
rope,  parts  of  Africa  and  parts  ot  Latin  America. 
Economic  dislocation  resulting  from  the  creation  ot 
artificial  states,  unrealistic  development  philosophies 
over  the  last  40  years  and  the  inexorable  pressure  ot 
population  growth  have  fostered  violence  ranging 
from  piracy  to  employment  riots  to  increased  crime 
in  Latin  America,  Africa  ,ind  South  Asia.  Econom¬ 
ic  migration  leading  to  a  resurgence  of  ultranational¬ 
ism  and  xenophobia  has  increased  intercommunal 
violence  in  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  West 
Africa  and  East  Asia. 

American  propaganda  notwithstanding,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  democracy  does  not.  ipso  facto,  reduce  vio¬ 
lence.  Recent  examples  include  the  Georgian  Re¬ 
public,  Philippines,  Algeria,  Haiti,  El  Salvador, 
Egypt  and  Turkey,  to  mention  only  a  tew'.  Our  own 
homicide  figures,  some  20,000  annually,  belie  the 
myth  that  violence  is  onlv  the  reaction  to  oppres¬ 
sion.  Consider  what  is  happening  to  the  thousands 
of  recently  unemployed  political  police,  intelligence 
agents  and  “enforcers”  from  defunct  regimes.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  many  will  turn  to  landscaping  or 
child  care.  On  the  other  hand,  crime,  to  include 
drug  trafficking  and  political  skulduggery,  will  allow 
for  a  smooth  career  transition.  Some  are  already 
showing  up  in  just  such  second  careers.  Overlay  this 
mosaic  of  violence — mostly  not  by  the  military  or 
the  state — with  the  existence  of  unknown  millions 
of  weapons  and  the  nearlv  certain  continuance  of 
drug-related  crime,  and  one  would  have  to  be  the 
quintessential  optimist  to  .\ccept  “no  threat”  as  other 
than  a  temporary  situation.  .As  quoted  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  6th  century  author,  “.A  general  should  never 
have  to  say  T  did  not  think  of  that.’ 

Arguments  for  greater  concern  with  force  protec¬ 
tion  are  familiar  but  compelling.  First,  and  perhaps 
least  pressing  in  the  long  run,  is  our  doctrine  for  com¬ 
bat.  Increased  fluidity  blurs  the  distinction  between 
“front”  and  “rear”  areas,  resulting  in  security  require¬ 
ments  against  other  than  tank  regiments  or  air  strikes 
becoming  everyone’s  concern.  Second  is  the  fact  of 
worldwide  exposure.  Large  concentrations  of  US 
Anred  Forces  (Europe  and  Korea)  are  being  reduced, 
but  the  dispersion  continues.  As  states  form  and  dis¬ 
appear  under  the  influence  of  national  restlessness 
and  perceiv'ed  economic  need,  the  .Army’s  passive 
role  of  deterrence  will  become  more  active  in  an  era 
where  use  of  military  resources  in  operations  short  of 
war  will  be  the  norm.  Concomitantly,  military  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  increasinglv  exposed  to  the  domestic 
environments  of  areas  experiencing  violence.  (In 
1991  alune,  service  members  were  killed  bv  terrorists 
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in  Turkey,  Greece  and  El  Salvador.)  Further,  they 
will  not  be  exposed  in  division-size  increments  but 
in  less  defensible  driblets  of  individuals,  teams  and 
small  units. 

The  third  factor  is  the  continuing  appeal  of 
Americans  as  targets  for  violent  acts.  For  the  com¬ 
mon  criminal,  we  are  visible,  accessible  and  often 
relatively  affluent.  While  we  are  not  all  rich,  the 
perception  is  to  the  contrarv,  and  like  all  people, 
criminals  act  on  their  perceptions. 

To  the  religious  extremist  of  whatever  persuasion, 
we  represent  a  mundane,  even  vulgar,  culture  that 
has  repeatedly,  albeit  unwittingly,  shown  itself  to  be 
corrosive  of  the  extremist’s  religious  dogma.  There  is 
little  that  will  motivate  the  zealot  as  much  as  the 
prospect  of  eliminating  a  successful  secularist  or  here¬ 
tic,  an  act  that  can  only  result  in  merit  for  the  zealot 
who  is  executing  what  is  perceived  as  Divine  will. 

Political  activists  who  are  prepared  to  maim  and 
kill  for  their  cause  (ideological,  ethnic  or  economic) 
all  too  often  see  Americans  as  associated  with  the 
“other  side”  or,  at  least,  symbolic  of  an  alien  philoso¬ 
phy.  Even  more  common  are  groups  that  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  one  or  another 
US  policy  by  attacking  a  locally  available  military 
target  as  a  proxy  for  the  government.  Over  the  last 
two  decades,  we  have  experienced  such  symbolic 
acts  both  domestically  (such  as  Reserve  Officers’ 
Training  Corps  offices  and  recruiting  stations)  and  in 
overseas  locations  (such  as  various  headquarters. 
United  States  Information  Service  libraries,  cultural 
centers  and  others). 

Exacerbating  the  problem  of  being  an  all-purpc^ 
target  is  our  demonstrated  extraordinary  concern  for 
individuals.  The  plight  of  a  mere  handful  of  hos¬ 
tages  plagued  our  government  and  influenced  US 
foreign  policy  for  years  in  the  1980s  (recall  that  the 
same  thing  occurred  in  the  early  1800s  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world  during  our  now  famous  tiff  with  the 
Barbary  pirates).  This  concern,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  America  is  the  target  of  everyone’s  world¬ 
wide  public  relations  efforts,  virtually  assures  that  we 
will  continue  to  be  considered  foils  for  the  activists 
of  myriad  causes. 

Defining  Force  Protection.  To  clarih’  force  pro¬ 
tection,  consider  it  to  have  three  constituent  parts: 
operations  security  (OPSEC),  physical  security  and 
personal  protection  (individual  awareness  of  threat 
and  protective  measures).  The  latter  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  leadership,  education  and  training.  OPSfc 
and  physical  security,  on  the  other  hand,  entail  plan¬ 
ning  and  resource  allocation  based  a  simple 
thought  process  that  is  fundamental  to  the  profession 
of  arms — determine  the  threat;  identify  your  own  vul¬ 
nerabilities;  act  to  reduce  the  vulnerabilities;  or  at 


least  cope  with  the  possible  outcomes  of  hostile  ac¬ 
tions.  The  mission  is,  predictably,  a  major  consider¬ 
ation  in  any  threat  assessment.  Mission  analysis  will 
not  only  help  identify  potential  enemies  but  also  influ¬ 
ence  defensive  planning.  The  political  objectives  of 
our  presence  in  country  “x,”  for  instance,  will  probably 
preclude  creation  of  “fortress  America.”  Should  this 
be  the  case,  then  security  planning  will  have  to  be 
more  imaginative  and  the  results,  less  apparent. 

Knowledge  of  the  culture  in  which  you  are  oper¬ 
ating  is  essential  to  all  force  protection  elements 
(OF%EC,  physical  security  and  personal  protection). 
First  is  the  question  of  normalcy.  The  enemy  strives 
to  cloak  his  actions  by  appeanng  normal  and  unwor¬ 
thy  of  attention.  We  have  to  know  what  is  “nor¬ 
mal,”  if  we  are  to  detect  that  which  is  abnormal. 
More  important,  since  virtually  all  military  missions 
have  psychological  aspects,  we  must  understand  the 
culture  if  we  are  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  our  own 
and  the  enemies’  actions  on  various  segments  of  the 
population. 

Although  writing  some  250  years  ago,  Frederick  II 
(The  Great)  of  Prussia  voiced  the  credo  offeree  pro¬ 
tection  when  he  told  his  generals,  “Skepticism  is  the 
mother  of  security.”  His  advice  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  in  contemporary  threat  analysis.  If  there  is  no 
identifiable  threat,  hypothesise  one  to  exercise  the 
organizational  response.  In  the  context  of  force  pro¬ 
tection,  thinking  like  the  enemy  can  be  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  “If  I  were  a  profit-i^riented  criminal,  what 
would  I  be  interested  in.'  If  I  wished  to  sabotage  the 
facility  or  unit  operations,  what  would  my  targets  be? 
If  1  were  a  terrorist,  what  actions  would  contribute 
most  to  my  objective?”  Underlying  the  “what  if’ 
exercise  is  the  assumption  that  the  enemy  wishes  to 
gain  his  objective  with  minimum  risk  to  himself. 
We  should  note  that  suicide  actions  are  done  to  en¬ 
hance  the  effect  of  the  attack  (demonstrate  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  die  for  the  cause)  or  because  the  peipetra- 
tor  sees  no  alternative.  Despite  being  an  effective 
psychological  operation,  suicidal  action  is  not  popu¬ 
lar  in  any  culture,  although  it  is  more  acceptable  in 
some  than  in  others  and  must  never  be  ignored. 

The  reason  the  “what  if’  must  be  played  from 
the  viewpoint  of  all  possible  threat  categories  is  that 
the  probable  targets  will  varv  according  to  the  perpe¬ 
trators’  objectives.  Hindering  operations  is  one 
thing,  eroding  morale  is  another  and  gaining  maxi¬ 
mum  attention  in  the  sensation-rich  environ¬ 
ment  of  late  20th  centun'  .America  is  .something 
quite  different.  Target  selection  to  support  the  three 
motives  might  go  something  like  thi.s;  to  hinder  (de¬ 
stroy  petroleum,  oils  and  lubneants  storage,  or  com¬ 
munications  centers);  to  ercxle  morale  (kill  sentries 
or  off-duty  and  out-of-the-<.  intonment  personnel); 
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and  to  capture  attention  (attack  a  medical  facility  or 
kill  the  commander). 

While  a  discussion  of  OPSEC  and  physical  securi- 
ty  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  review  a  few  principles  in  the  force  protec¬ 
tion  context.  OPSEC  is  essentially  the  pnxess  of 
determining  what  information  about  you  will  be 
beneficial  to  an  enemy,  then  identih'ing  what  ac¬ 
tions  can  provide  the  enemy  that  information  and, 
finally,  taking  steps  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  that  in¬ 
formation.  OPSEC  is  conceptually  simple  but  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  accomplish  although  nearly  always 
inexpensive  in  human  and  material  resources.  Like 
all  aspects  of  force  protection,  OPSEC  is  simply  mil¬ 
itary  logic  applied  to  security,  thus  it  should  be  a 
routine  consideration  in  planning  and  operations 
with  more  or  less  emphasis  as  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  dictates. 

Physical  security  is  even  more  inglorious  than  per¬ 
sonal  protection  and  OPSEC,  if  that  is  possible. 
Physical  security  is  generally  considered  to  be  exclu¬ 
sively  within  the  purview  of  an  obscure  member  of 
the  provost  marshal’s  garrison  staff.  When  deployed, 
perhaps  the  engineer  becomes  the  principal  actor. 
Ideally,  the  force  protection  program  would  routinely 
bring  together  the  skills  of  operations,  intelligence, 
engineer,  provost  marshal  and  any  other  staff  func¬ 
tions  that  the  situation  might  require  to  plan  and  ex¬ 
ecute  physical  security  measures.  Here  again,  the 
prudent  commander  will  not  rely  exclusively  on  the 
known  threat  to  guide  the  efforts  since  the  array  of 
enemies  can  change  tactics,  as  well  as  acquire  differ¬ 
ent  weaponry  in  days  as  compared  to  the  multivear 
acquisition  cycles  for  the  US  Armed  Forces. 

Physical  security  must  not  be  considered  as  being 
analogous  to  creating  a  1 4th  century  keep;  there  is 
more  to  it,  even  if  vast  resources  are  not  necessarily 
involved.  Recognizing  that  consideration  of  security- 
in  the  structural  design  of  a  building  or  facility-  is  the 
ideal,  it  is  also  a  rare  opportunity.  The  more  com¬ 
mon  situation  is  to  "make  do”  with  the  existing 
physical  infrastructure.  Factors  in  physical  security 
planning  range  from  an  initial  terrain  .malysis; 
through  establishment  of  access  controls;  to  needs 
for  screening  from  visual  sur\-eillanccor  ballistic  pro¬ 
tection;  to  the  size,  competence  and  rules  of  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  response  force.  In  some  c;ises,  rather 
than  trying  to  harden  all  targets,  it  might  be  desir¬ 
able  and  more  economical  to  structure  the  defensive 
effort  so  as  to  encourage  the  attackers  to  move 
through  specific  areas  where  security  forces  can  ap¬ 
prehend  and  neutralize  them.  Regardle.ss  of  the  vari¬ 
ations,  it  is  clear  that  the  task  goes  beyond  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  any  single  special  staff  agency. 

Sun  Tzu  said,  “You  can  be  sure  of  succeeding  in 


vour  attacks  if  you  attack  pl.ices  w  hich  ,ire  not  de¬ 
fended.”  Tlie  other  side  ot  this  .incient  militaiv  tru¬ 
ism  IS  to  deny  the  crimin.il  or  rerronst  enemy  any 
undefended  objectives,  which,  in  essence,  is  the 
tunction  ot  the  force  pristcction  plai-mer.  Success  in 
this  requires  sharpening  >.ieducti\e  skills  (informa¬ 
tion  about  criminals  or  terrorists  is  v  irtually  never 
exact  or  complete),  developing  a  respect  tor  the  en¬ 
emies'  capabilities  and  inculcating  security  aware¬ 
ness  in  the  Total  Force. 

Force  Protection  Planning.  Tire  commander 
ot  the  Combined  Arms  Command,  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas,  is  the  .Annv  specified  proponent  for 
combatting  terrorism.  Tlie  military  police  and  intel¬ 
ligence  schtxsls,  along  with  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Special  Warfare  Center,  Fiirt  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
are  subproponents  for  installation  security,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  personal  protection,  respectively.  Tltere 
are  several  functional  course's  available  to  help  com¬ 
manders  prepare  to  meet  their  force  protection  re- 
■spcinsibilities: 

•  Qimbatting  Terrorism  on  Military  Installa¬ 
tions  and  Bases,  US  Annv  Military  Police  School, 
Fort  McClellan,  Alabama.  This  one-week  course  is 
designed  to  prepare  operations  and  security  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  to  develop  antiterrorism  plans  and  programs 
for  installations  or  units. 

•  Intelligence  in  Combatting  Terrorism,  US 
Army  Intelligence  Center  and  School,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Arizona.  A  rw\>-week  course  designed  to 
prepare  staff  personnel  to  develop  the  intelligence 
imalysis  portion  of  the  threat  assessment. 

•  Antiterrori.sm  InstnictorQualification  Course, 
US  Army  John  F.  Kennedv  Special  Warfare  Center. 

tw-c)-week  course  designed  to  qualify  selected  in¬ 
stallation  and  unit  personnel  to  instnict  individuals 
and  units  in  personal  protection. 

•  (Operations  Securin,  currently  hosted  by  the 
Army  Strategic  Defense  Command  at  Redstone  Ar¬ 
senal,  Alabama.  (The  Cvuirse  location  will  pnvbably 
change  in  Fiscal  Year  BWL)  Tltis  one-week  course 
is  designed  to  equip  openitions  smfr  {X'rstinnel  to 
perfonn  the  OPSEC  tunction  for  installations  or 
units. 

•  Dvnamics  of  Intem.itional  Terrorism.  US  Air 
Force  Special  (.''perations  Schixil,  Hurlburt  Field, 
Horida.  Tliis  one-week  course  provides  an  overview 
of  the  siKiopolitical  phenomenon  iit  terrorism  and 
the  principles  ot  antiterronsm. 

V^ile  the  challenge  tor  the  military  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  force  protection  generallv  is  to  .irouse 
enough  interest  to  avmd  h.ivmg  the  .ictivirv  die  ot 
neglect,  there  are  ;i  tew  c.iutions  to  temper  exulx-'r- 
ance,  (Dne  is  to  never  .illow  securitv  U'  become  ,i 
prestige  factor.  When  securitv  me;i.sures  .ire  Ktsed  on 
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the  importance  of  an  installation  or  individual 
rather  than  need  as  determined  by  the  threat  asse^- 
ment  process,  we  are  on  the  way  to  protecting  the 
wrong  things  for  the  wrong  reasons,  which  is  foolish 
by  any  measure. 

As  Field  Marshal  Hermann  Maurice  de  Saxe 
observed,  “In  defeult  of  knowing  what  should  be 
done,  they  [generals]  do  what  diey  know.”  The 
accuracy  of  this  behavioral  comment  and  its  ap¬ 
plicability  to  people  other  than  generals  have 
been  demonstrated  throughout  the  ages  and  is 
palpably  true  in  the  matter  of  force  protection. 
The  alert,  informed  soldier  is  the  b«t  defense 
against  the  criminal  or  terrorist  threat  today,  as  he 
has  been  for  millenniums.  Security  awareness  is 
not,  however,  instinctive.  To  develop  this  simple 
but  reliable  defense,  leaders  must  habituate  them¬ 
selves  and  their  organizations  to  security  by  mak¬ 
ing  force  protection  a  prominent  factor  in  educa¬ 


tion  and  training  activities,  as  well  ,is  in  actual 
operations.  Af/? 


NOTES 

1.  Draft  US  Army  Regulation  525-13  Amy  Combatting  Terrorism  Program. 
due  O  be  published  in  3d  quarter  Fiscal  Vear  1992. 

2.  Anonymous  quote  by  6th-century  author  in  Three  ByzanOne  Milttarv  Trea- 
Pses.  EditM  by  Geor^  T  Dennis  (Washington  DC:  Dumbarton  Oaks.  1985) 


Lieutenant  Colonel  DotuiU  B.  Wm^t.  L  S  Army. 
Retired,  is  the  chief  of  Combatting  Terrorism  Office. 
Low  Intensity  Conflict  Proponenaes  Directorate.  US 
.Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
(USACGSC).  Fan  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  He  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  from  NcniKh  University,  an  \t..A. 
from  the  University  ofLouisviile.  an  M..A.  fnym  Bos¬ 
ton  University  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  USACGSC. 
He  has  published  works  on  .American  culture.  US  de¬ 
fense  policy,  the  US  Arms,  military  education,  low- 
intensity  conflict  and  terrorism. 


Letters 


A/LV— The  Next  Generation 

Retired  Colonel  Wallace  P.  Franz  touches  on 
what  may  be  the  most  revolutionary  idea  in  warfare 
in  his  impressive  February  1992  Military  Review  ar¬ 
ticle,  “Airmechanization,  the  Next  Generation.” 
Airmechanization  is  one  of  those  intellectual  rari¬ 
ties — an  idea  that  makes  perfect  sense  on  its  face. 

Franz  accurately  notes  that  the  Gulf  War  showed 
again  the  difficulty  in  properly  transporting  the 
Armed  Forces  across  the  ocean  to  the  theater.  We 
were  lucky  Saddam  Hussein  did  not  think  the 
United  States  would  fight,  or  the  lightly  armed  air 
cavalry  units  that  arriv^  first  would  have  come  un¬ 
der  heavy  attack  in  the  autumn  of  1990. 

Armored  forces  showed  themselves  to  be  as  po¬ 
tent  as  they  have  always  been,  and  while  1  would  not 
go  as  far  as  Franz  in  saying  the  AirLand  Operations- 
style  doctrine  of  Army  21  cannot  be  executed  with 
todays  armored  vehicles,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that, 
as  the  21st  century  progresses,  armored  forces  must 
evolve  far  more  radically  than  they  have. 

Franz’s  illustration  of  an  air/land  vehicle  (A/LV), 
with  a  detachable  compartment  pod,  demonstrates 
the  starting  point  for  airmechanization.  He  notes 
what  A/LVs  could  and  should  be  for  the  near  future, 
but  we  should  also  plan  to  eventually  go  beyond 
the  rotary-wing  vehicles  he  illustrates  and  eventu¬ 
ally  develop  what  1  would  call  an  air/land  fighting 
vehicle. 


The  concept  involves  an  armored,  jet-powered, 
vertical  takeoff  vehicle  with  built-in  weaponry,  pri¬ 
marily  kinetic-energy  cannons  on  revolving  turrets, 
that  is  also  capable  of  cam'ing  an  infantry  squad. 
Such  a  weapon  would  not  onlv  prowl  at  ground  level 
like  modem  armored  vehicles  but  would  also  be  able 
to  take  off  and  fly  like  modem  helicopters.  It  would 
be  capable  of  fighting  the  fluid,  regimcnt-irriented. 
decentralized  campaigns  discussed  in  Army  1 1  and 
also  capable  of  deep  penetration.  raid-t\-pe  opera¬ 
tions  and  special  operations  missions.  It  would  alsr) 
have  a  self-defense,  air-engagement  capability. 

Granted,  such  a  concept  is  perhaps  a  halfA:entury 
from  reality,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done  and  would 
revolutionize  warfare  in  the  most  dramatic  way  since 
the  actual  birth  of  air-land  battle  in  Poland  in  1939. 

Michael  Dalv,  Wakefield,  Massachussetts 


General  Purpose  Peep 

Military  magazine,  March  1992,  page  2 1 .  reprinted 
an  article  from  your  July  1991  issue  titled  “World 
War  II  Almanac:  The  5Cth  .Anniversarv  of  the 
jeep,”  by  John  Reichley.  One  of  the  que'^tions  psised 
was  how  the  name  “jeep"  vinginated.  Inasmuch  ;is 
this  is  essential  to  our  national  defense,  I  feel  I 
should  make  my  contribution,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  prove  that  I  am  a  patriotic  .American! 
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Prior  to  World  War  II  (early  1941 ),  1  came  into 
possession  ot  a  small  htxiklet  that  had  photos  ;md 
data  on  all  US  Army  vehicles.  One  ot  these  vehicles 
was  a  large,  car-type  vehicle  called  the  jeep.  On  the 
next  page  was  a  small,  blocky-looking  vehicle  called 
the  peep. 

In  1948,  1  w-ent  to  work  part  time  as  an  assistant 
motion  picture  projectionist  tor  a  guy  named  Julian 
Henderson.  1  was  in  high  school  at  the  time  and 
worked  after  schcxil.  Julian  had  carried  a  BAR 
(Browning  automatic  rifle)  in  World  War  II.  By  the 
way,  I  did  not  call  him  “Julian” — 1  called  him 
“Mister"  Henderson.  In  any  event,  by  then,  1  knew 
that  the  peep  in  my  little  book  had  become  the  jeep, 
so  I  showed  him  the  book  and  asked  him  about  it. 

Julian  had  enlisted  early  in  1941,  and  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  jeep  and  the  peep.  He  said  the  jeep  shown 
in  my  book  was  really  a  C(^  (command  and  recon¬ 
naissance)  car  and  that  the  Army  “wheels”  who  used 


it  did  not  like  the  name  jeep  because  it  did  not  sound 
orticial.  And  they  did  not  like  the  term  peep  tor  the 
little  car  because  it  made  it  s^iund  like  a  child’s  toy,  so 
they  dropped  jeep  for  the  C&R  car  and  adopted  jeep 
tor  the  little,  stocky  car.  He  said  jeep  originallv  came 
from  OP  for  general  purpose  c’ehicle. 

I  have  no  idea  if  this  story  is  true  or  not,  but  I 
would  hesitate  to  doubt  a  man  who  earned  a  BAR  all 
through  World  War  II  and  w'on  the  Silver  Star  twice. 

.MAJ  Robert  T.  Smith,  USAF,  Retired, 
Sacramento,  California 


Correction:  In  our  February  issue,  we  incorrectly 
identified  the  Ml  Abrams  tanks  and  M2  Bradley 
vehicles  pictured  on  page  36  as  belonging  to 
the  2d  Armored  Division  (Forward).  The  vehicles 
were  actually  from  the  1  st  Brigade,  2A0,  the  Tiger 
Brigade,”  attached  to  the  2d  Marine  Division. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  GEORGE  CATLETT  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  VOl  r  JME  III;  “The  Right  Man  for  the 
Job,”  Drcember  7,  1941-May  31,  1943.  Edited  by 
Larry  1.  Bland  and  Sharon  Ritenour  Stevens.  772  pages. 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Universip’  Press,  Baltimore,  MD. 
1991.  $45.00. 

Looking  back  on  his  nation’s  experiences  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  Walt  Whitman  wTote.  “We 
have  undoubtedly  in  the  United  States  the  greatest 
military  power — an  exhaustless,  intelligent,  brave, 
and  reliable  rank  and  tile — in  the  world,  any  land, 
perhaps  all  lands.  The  problem  is  to  organize  this  in 
the  manner  fully  appropriate  to  it,  to  the  principles  of 
republic,  and  to  get  the  best  service  out  of  it.” 

That  was  precisely  the  problem  facing  General 
George  C.  Marshall,  chief  ot  sraff  of  the  US  Army, 
on  the  day  that  begins  this  third  volume  of  his  col¬ 
lected  papers — 7  December  1941.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  problem  with  which  he  had  contended  since  his 
very  first  dav  as  chief  ot  staft,  1  September  1939, 
when  Germim  forces  invaded  Poland  and  began 
Wi>rld  War  II. 

In  the  intervening  time,  Marshall  had  spent  his 
energies  overseeing  the  rejuvenation  ot  the  US 
Army  that  only  a  few  years  earlier  had  been  rated  by 
one  of  his  predecessors  as  roughly  equal  to  the  army 
of  Portugal.  Marshall  inherited  an  Army  in  1939 
that  numbered  190,(XX).  By  1941,  the  Armv  had  ex¬ 
panded  to  nearly  400,(X)0:  upward  of  1  (X)  divisions 
were  on  the  drawing  boards;  the  US  industrial  base 


had  been  mobilized;  and  new  fighting  doctrines, 
training  methods  and  equipment  had  been  set  in 
motion  and  tested  in  the  Louisiana  and  Carolina  ma¬ 
neuvers  of  1941.  High-ranking  officers  past  their 
prime  were  being  weeded  out,  replaced  by  younger 
officers  whose  names  had  found  their  way  into  Mar¬ 
shall’s  “little  black  bexA.”  And  yet,  Marshall  would 
have  been  the  first  to  say,  on  the  day  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  attacked  Pearl  Harlxrr,  that  his  Army  was  not 
ready  to  meet  its  enemies  on  equal  terms. 

The  United  States’  victory  in  World  War  II  has 
often  been  cast,  in  retrospect,  as  nearly  inevitable. 
Yet,  the  conclusion  of  this  war  was  by  no  means  fore¬ 
gone.  EXiring  the  peritxl  covered  by  this  volume, 
Marshall  was  required  to  make  numerous  decisions, 
any  one  of  which  could  have  proved  a  deadly  miscal¬ 
culation.  As  with  the  first  rwo  volumes  of  Marshall’s 
papers,  the  editors  give  us  a  cliise,  well-intormed  kx^k 
at  the  scope  and  volume  iif  Marshall’s  concerns. 

The  portrait  that  emerges  is  one  cit  a  man  in  com¬ 
mand  of  himself  and  his  business,  possessed  ot  those 
qualities  that  made  him  such  a  valued  adviser  to 
President  Franklin  D.  Rixisc\elt.  A  consummate 
military  professional  who  had  never  Noted  becau.se 
he  believed  officers  should  never  meddle  in  pitlitics, 
Marshall  neverthele.ss  had  as  keen  an  undersranding 
of  the  special  attributes  and  limitati(’.ns  ot  a  demo¬ 
cratic  republic  at  war  as  anv  US  officer  since  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Marshall’s  understanding  ot  the 
political  dimensions  of  modem  war  enabkxl  him  ui 
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accept  one  of  his  earlier  disappointments  philosophi¬ 
cally.  After  failing  to  convince  the  British,  ,ls  well'as 
Roosevelt  himself,  of  the  necessity  for  an  early  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  European  mainland,  code-named 
SLEDGEHAMMER,  Marshall  recalled: 

“So  we  were  at  a  complete  stalemate.  Churchill 
was  rabid  for  (an  invasion  of  North]  Africa.  Roose¬ 
velt  tor  Africa  ....  Both  were  aware  of  political  ne¬ 
cessities.  It  is  something  we  fail  to  take  into  consid¬ 
eration.  1  told  the  National  War  College  students 
that  officers  lack  knowledge  of  political  factors  which 
political  leaders  must  keep  in  mind.  ’ 

Even  so,  Marshall  was  no  lap  dog,  and  he  was  not 
at  all  reluctant  to  contest  the  judgnients  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  himself.  During  preparations  for  staff  talks  with 
the  British  on  this  same  question.  Secretary  of  War 
Henry  L.  Stimson  recorded  in  his  diary  that  Marshall 
"evidently  had  had  a  thumping  argument  with  the 
President .  .  .  .”  It  was  not  to  be  the  last. 

There  was  every  reason  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  war  for  Marshall,  and  indeed  every  other  US 
military  leader,  to  be  short-tempered.  There  were  re¬ 
verses  on  all  fronts:  German  submarines  were  torpe¬ 
doing  coastal  shipping;  the  Philippines  had  been  in¬ 
vaded;  and  Singapore  had  surrendered.  Only  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer  of  1942  could  Allied  leaders 
take  hope  from  the  operations  they  had  set  in  mo¬ 
tion.  Two  successful  naval  encounters  at  Midway 
and  in  the  Coral  Sea  were  followed  by  landings  in 
the  Solomons.  But  even  this  moment  was  counter- 
pointed  by  the  German  offensive  drive  on  Stalin¬ 
grad.  Not  until  the  end  of  1942  could  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  predict  eventual  success. 

Could  it  be  said  then  that  during  the  darkest  peri- 
vxl  of  this  war,  Marshall’s  every  thought  and  action 
bore  upon  the  momentous  questions  facing  hiui  and 
his  Army?  That  is  far  too  much  to  ask,  for  Marshall’s 
life  was  no  better  organized  than  anyone  else’s  to  deal 
with  matters  that,  in  retrospect,  were  constantly  of 
the  highest  importance.  What  is  most  interesting  is 
the  mixture  of  subjects  that  came  to  Marshall’s  atten¬ 
tion  at  any  one  time  and  the  amount  of  attention  he 
gave  to  each.  For  example,  just  as  US  defenders  on 
Bataan  were  preparing  to  fall  back  to  their  final  de- 
tensive  line,  Marshall  was  writing  to  the  surgeon  gen¬ 
eral  on  “the  urgent  need  of  ample  mo.squito  gauze  at 
Freetown  and  Takoradi  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
_ ’’  and  to  General  Henry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold  regard¬ 
ing  “the  introduction  of  aviation  pilot  training  at 
West  Point.” 

Inevitably,  the  more  pressing  business  of  the  war 
shoved  aside  minor  conceras.  By  March  1943,  Mar¬ 
shall  was  writing  to  his  goddaughter,  “My  battle  has 
always  been  to  keep  going  and  conserv'e  my  energies 
in  ever\’  possible  way.”  A  year  earlier,  he  had  written 


to  an  old  friend,  “Tlie  pace  mixlem  war  h.is  in¬ 
creased  greatly  the  burdens  on  leaders  ot  all  ranks. 
Highly  efficient  and  energetic  leadership  is  essential 
to  success.  No  compromise  is  pcissible” 

How  Marshall  conserved  his  energies  while  pro¬ 
viding  “highly  efficient  and  energetic  leadership 
should  be  the  chief  interest  ot  anv  professional  officer 
reading  this  volume.  The  first  two  \  oIumes  have  gi\  - 
en  us  an  intimate  lot?k  at  the  dewlopment  ot  Mar¬ 
shall’s  mind  and  his  preparations  tor  war.  Alwavs, 
Vlarshall  seemed  to  be  thinking  ahead  of  his  place, 
time  and  contemporaries  aKiut  the  unique  demands 
made  by  a  democracy  of  its  armv.  This  volume  allows 
us  to  watch  Marshall’s  thinking  “put  in  action," 
meeting  its  ultimate  intellectual  and  physical  test. 

As  with  the  first  two  volumes,  the  editors  have  ar¬ 
ranged  and  commented  upon  Marshall’s  correspem- 
dence  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  readers  the  context 
necessary  for  understanding  what  they  read.  Tlie 
professional  soldier  encountering  Marshall  for  the 
first  time  needs  no  other  reference  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  volume.  Military  scholars  will  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  volumes  plentiful  notes,  chro¬ 
nologies,  glossary'  and  index. 

Roger  J.  Spiller.  Combat  Stutiies  Institute,  USACGSC 


2355  DAYS;  A  POW’s  Story  bv  Spike  Nasmyth.  264 
pages.  Orion  Books,  New  York.  1991.  $20.00. 

From  September  1966  to  Februaiv  1973,  Captain 
John  “Spike”  Nasmyth — wounded,  ofren  in  pain, 
starved  and  filthy — lived  the  crucible  of  a  war  that 
many  Americans  would  rather  not  remember,  e\  en 
today.  Nasmyth  takes  you  into  his  world  as  a  pris(.iner 
of  war  (POW)  in  this  candid  Ltnd  vivid  account 
the  ordeals  .  I  POWs  in  Vietnam.  You  read  as  thouuh 
you  are  there  .n  the  cell  next  to  his.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  you  will  be  rcliewd  to  know  that  vou 
were  not. 

This  is  not  an  antiseptic  POW  biograpbv.  It  is 
graphically  told,  without  emK.4lishment.  It  vou  c.in- 
not  take  large  doses  of  protanirv,  do  not  re.id  this 
Kxik,  but  you  will  miss  one  ot  the  best  .iccounrs  ot  .i 
real  consequence  of  war — the  cnielrv  ,md  tlepm  ation 
that  US  stildiers  lived  through  as  POWs  ot  North 
Vietnam. 

Beyond  Nasmyth’s  straighrtonvard  .iccount  ot  life 
as  a  HDW,  he  has  two  other  messages,  y'frie  is  th.it 
the  POWs’  sur\’i%’al  was  enh.inced  b\'  their  method 
of  communicating  with  each  other.  .As  the  commu¬ 
nications  officer,  Nasmyth  was,  in  essence,  m  ch.irge 
of  survival  .skills.  Mostly  pilots,  the  r\''Ws  dex  eloped 
iin  elaborate  tapping  system  to  send  mes,sages  to  ;id].i- 
cent  cells.  Tliev  organized  cell  bKx:ks  into  s».|u.idrons. 
conducted  language  chtsses,  told  stories  .ind  p.issed 
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on  jokes.  Nasmyths  sense  ot  humor  was  a  source  ot 
energy  tor  many  ot  the  other  prisoners.  His  natural 
optimism  when  the  going  got  tough  motivated  other 
cell  mates  to  hold  on  when  they  were  ready  to  give 
up  on  life. 

Nasmyth’s  second  message  is  a  commentaiy-  ».in  the 
Code  ot  Conduct.  For  him  and  his  buddies,  the  code 
was  a  guide,  not  a  set  of  hard  and  fast  rules.  The 
FX3Ws  held  the  spirit  of  the  code  intact,  hut  tound  it 
no  longer  feasible  to  follow  it  to  the  letter.  ,Atf  er  being 
captured,  each  prisoner  was  called  upKin  to  contess  his 
crimes  against  the  peacelul  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
On  Nasmyth’s  turn,  he  feels  uneasy,  at  first,  about  ac¬ 
cepting  a  cigarette.  But,  like  the  others,  he  confesses, 
including  enough  untruths  to  make  the  confession 
worthless,  while  adding  enough  color  to  make  it  be¬ 
lievable.  Yet,  he  believes  he  was  true  to  the  spirit  of 
the  code  and  did  not  lose  sight  ot  its  limitations. 

Nasmyth  tells  ot  only  one  attempted  escape  dur¬ 
ing  his  almost  seven  years  in  captiviry'.  E\'en  though 
it  was  initially  successful,  the  two  POWs  were  recap¬ 
tured.  Both  were  severely  tortured;  one  survived. 
For  Nasmyth  and  the  other  pilots,  requiring  escape 
attempts  are  one  part  of  the  code  needing  interpre¬ 
tation. 

Nasmyth’s  life  changed  drastically — from  playboy 
and  US  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
student  at  the  University  of  Idaho  to  F4  Phantom  pi¬ 
lot,  to  POW.  Today,  he  harbors  no  hostility'  toward 
the  military'  and  concludes  that,  compared  with  Ko¬ 
rean  War  POWs,  a  higher  percentage  of  captured  US 
pilots  survived  during  the  ’Vietnam  War  because  they 
were  more  mature,  they  had  volunteered  .md  they 
were  career-iiriented  from  the  start.  In  this  case, 
Nasmyth’s  sense  of  humor  kept  him,  along  with  the 
many  others  he  touched — or  tapped — going. 

CPT  Sonya  S.  Moyer,  USA,  Command  Group, 
Combined  Arms  Command,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas 


RECURRING  LOGISTICS  PROBLEMS  AS  I 
HAVE  OBSERVED  THEM  bv  Carter  B.  Magruder. 
1 34  pages.  Center  uf  Military  History,  W.i.shington.  LX3. 
(.•\vailable  from  the  Superintendent  of  DiKuments.  US 
(jovemment  Printing  Ofiice,  Washington.  IXT.)  IddU 
SS.50. 

A  SOLDIER  SUPPORTING  SOLDIERS  bv  Jo 

•eph  M.  Heiser  jr.  323  pages.  Center  of  Military  History, 
W.Lshington,  13C.  (Available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  US  Cjovemment  Printing  Office.  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC.)  1991.  SI 2.00. 

Those  who  have  .searched  libraries  with  hopes  of 
finding  btxiks  about  logistics  know  the  feeling  of  go¬ 
ing  away  with  empty  arms.  There  never  has  been 
much  in  print  on  the  subject.  And  accounts  by  mili- 
tarv  leaders  who  either  witnessed  or  waged  logistics 


in  war  are  rarer  still.  Stnne  ot  dus  may  be  ch.mging 
in  the  future.  The  Center  ot  Military  Histon’  re¬ 
cently  released  two  btxiks  to  begin  a  senes  .'t  works 
by  distinguished  US  Armv  logisticians  kKusing  on 
firsthand  experiences  in  providing  combat  serv'ice 
support.  These  two  Ixxiks  differ  dramaticallv  in  fo¬ 
cus  and  quality. 

Recurring  Logistics  Problems  as  I  Have  Observed 
Them  provides  an  exceptional  Iseginning  tor  the  se¬ 
nes  even  though  few  tixJay  will  recognize  the  name 
ot  its  author.  Carter  B.  Magruder  would  have  re¬ 
quired  little  introduction  several  decades  ago.  He 
had  completed  nearly  20  years  of  commissioned  serv¬ 
ice  in  infantry  and  artillery  before  his  assignment,  at 
the  start  of  World  War  II,  as  the  director  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  division  tor  Army  Service  Forces;  he  later  as¬ 
sumed  duties  as  the  04  (logistics  officer)  ot  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  Theater  of  Operations.  After  the  war,  he 
became  the  G4  of  the  European  Theater  ot  Opera¬ 
tions  responsible  for  clearing  up  the  logistic  after- 
math.  His  later  assignments  included  command  ot 
the  24th  Infantry  Division  ;md  IX  (Sorps  in  Korea 
before  becoming  deputy  chief  of  statf  tor  logistics 
(DCSLOG)  of  the  US  Amty  for  four  years  starting 
in  1955.  After  that,  he  was  promoted  to  full  general 
■and  took  command  of  the  United  Nations  Com¬ 
mand;  US  Forces,  Korea;  and  Eighth  Army  before  re¬ 
tiring  in  1961.  He  finished  this  account  in  1970,  at 
which  time,  it  apparently  became  lost  in  the  Army’s 
archives  until  after  his  death  in  1988. 

No  one  in  the  Army  has  ever  written  about  logis¬ 
tics  with  anything  close  to  Magruder’s  vantage  ptnnt 
on  20th  century  conflict.  That  alone  makes  Reair- 
nng  Logistics  Problems  a  bvxik  that  today’s  logisticians 
should  take  \'ery  seriously.  Most  will  discover  that 
this  timeless  little  account  ot  logistic  problems — past, 
present  and  future — has  tew  cxquals. 

Eight  of  the  nine  chapters  in  the  book  focus  on  re¬ 
curring  logistic  problems:  supply  requirements  tor  an 
overseas  theater  of  operatioas;  trextp  requirements; 
support  of  contingency  plarts;  career  management  ot 
personnel;  operation  ot  the  logistics  system:  mainte¬ 
nance  of  materiel;  intertheater  transportation;  and 
prcxluction  in  war.  The  final  chapter  provides  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  3 1  lessons  Magruder  learned  throughout  his 
career  in  dealing  with  the  problents  idcnnticxi  in  pre¬ 
vious  chapters. 

Readers  will  quickly  notice  that  some  ot  the  major 
problems  identified  here  have  already  recurred  sev  or¬ 
al  times  in  the  kist  decade.  But  it  is  Magruder's  meth- 
(xJ,  as  well  as  his  message,  th.it  makes  this  >uch  .in 
important  Kxik.  Following  .i  logical  di.scu.ssion  of 
each  problem,  he  .ilwavs  leads  the  re.ider  to  two  spe¬ 
cific  summary  statements;  reasons  why  .i  p.iniculai 
problem  recurs  .ind  the  tomi  in  which  it  probably 
will  recur.  In  essence,  his  merlwxi  it.self  becomes  .in 
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excellent  example  of  how  to  use  the  past  to  provide 
a  framework  for  the  future. 

That,  after  all,  was  Magruder  s  purpose  in  detailing 
some  ot  his  experiences.  In  his  short  pretace,  he  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  hoped  “to  help  others  in  the  solution  of 
future  logistic  problems.”  He  succeeds  so  well  that 
his  book,  hidden  tor  so  long,  now  deserves  to  be  on 
a  lot  of  required  reading  lists.  Regrettably,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  second  book  in  this  series. 

Many  already  know  a  little  about  Joseph  M.  Heis- 
er  either  from  Vietnam,  where  he  commanded  the 
1st  Logistical  Command,  or  from  his  book,  Logisacs 
Support,  concerning  that  war.  A  Soldier  Supporting 
Soldiers  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  logistic  experi¬ 
ences.  Following  a  brief  account  of  his  upbringing, 
Heiser  devotes  alxiut  200  pages  to  discussing  the  ma¬ 
jor  phases  of  his  military  career  from  World  War  II 
through  to  his  retirement  in  1973,  after  serving  as  the 
[X2SLOG.  He  then  explains  several  of  his  postre¬ 
tirement  logistic  activities,  including  his  extensive 
work  and  recommendations  to  reshape  the  logistic 
focus  of  NATO  in  the  early  1980s.  The  Ixx>k  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the  state  of 
logistics  in  “todays”  Army,  which  seldom  looks  be¬ 
yond  the  1970s;  a  listing  of  10  logistic  imperatives; 
appendixes  with  selected  Heiser  writings;  and  a  bib¬ 
liography  of  his  other  publications. 

Heiser  indicates  in  his  preface  that  his  intent  is  to 
outline  lessons  for  today’s  logisticians,  to  emphasize 
qualities  essential  to  military  leadership  and  to  un¬ 
derscore  continually  that  the  logistician’s  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  support  combat  soldiers.  Noble  as  that  may 
seem,  the  book  simply  does  not  come  across  that  way 
because  Heiser  has  difficulty  detaching  himself  from 
his  achievements.  He  pats  himself  on  the  back  for 
too  frequently,  even  citing  from  his  efficiency  report 
on  one  occasion;  and  he  quotes  others  who  suppos¬ 
edly  also  heapied  praise  upon  him  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer.  Rarely  does  a  chapter  go  by  when  he  does  not 
remind  the  reader  that  he  has  48  years  of  logistic  ex¬ 
perience,  seven  in  combat  zones  in  three  different 
wars.  Such  comments,  however  intended,  will  turn 
many  readers  away  from  the  important  insights  in 
this  Nxrk.  TTiat  is  regrettable. 

Tixlay,  as  the  Army  starts  the  difficult  process  of 
reorienting  itself  toward  a  future  made  uncertain 
both  by  undefined  threats  and  dwindling  resources, 
this  new  series  takes  on  special  significance.  The 
Army  will  inevitably  have  to  do  more  with  less  in 
years  to  come — and  it  can  hardly  afford  to  let  any  ex¬ 
perience  go  unnoticed.  Toward  that  end,  this  series 
stands  to  be  a  real  watershed  for  logisticians.  It  stans 
with  mixed  but,  nevertheless,  significant  success. 

LTC  Kenneth  L.  Privratsky,  l/SA,  Hoover  Institution, 
Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Califomia 


HANDBCX)K  OF  MILITARY  PSYCHOLO¬ 
GY.  Edited  by  Reuven  Gal  .md  .A.  lAivid  MiinceLsdortt. 
780  pages.  John  Wiley  Ck  A'ns.  Inc.,  New  York. 
$200.00. 

This  extensive  and  expensn  e  volume  is  a  consoli¬ 
dation  and  synthesis  ot  the  literature  concerning  the 
military  applications  of  psychology.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  relatively  new  Journal  of  Military  Psycholo¬ 
gy,  literature  relating  to  military  topics  is  scattered 
through  the  gamut  of  psychological,  sociological,  an¬ 
thropological  and  other  journals.  TTiis  text  pro\-ides 
a  welcome  starting  point  for  research  in  militan-  psy¬ 
chology.  The  reference  lists  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter  are  complete  and  recent. 

“Selection,  Classification  and  Placement  in  Mili¬ 
tary  Services”  provides  a  valuable  historical  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  ways  various  nations  have  determined 
who  should  be  in  their  military'  organizations  and 
what  they  should  do.  Special  research  attention  is 
paid  to  aviation  because  of  the  length  of  training  re¬ 
quired  and  the  cost  of  equipment  involved. 

Cultural  ergonomics,  artificial  intelligence,  stress 
and  man-machine  systems  are  covered  from  a  multi¬ 
national  perspective  in  the  “Human  Factors  and 
Military  Performance”  section.  The  success  of  the 
US  Army’s  latest  weapon  systems  is  attributable  to 
the  results  of  the  research  in  these  areas,  making  ma¬ 
chines  user  friendly. 

The  section,  “Environmental  Factors  and  Military 
Performance,”  is  based  mainly  on  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  by  various  military  research  institutes.  Study 
topics  include  effects  of  temperature,  altitude,  sus¬ 
tained  operations,  motion  sickness,  noise,  atmo¬ 
spheric  mix  and  toxic  fumes,  sustained  acceleration 
and  V  ibration,  and  radiological  factors.  Clearly,  this 
is  information  commanders  need  to  be  aware  ot  and 
consider  in  their  planning. 

In  “Leadership  in  Military  Performance,”  the 
briefest  section  in  the  volume,  section  editor  T.  0.  Ja¬ 
cobs  explains:  “Rather  than  duplicating  the  excel¬ 
lent  reviews  already  in  existence,  it . . .  appeared  use- 
fril  to  focus  instead  on  the  transition  the  field  i» 
undergoing.”  It  ranges  from  small-unit  leadership 
(company  and  below)  to  leadership  at  three-  ,ind 
four-star  levels.  There  is  also  a  discussion  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  leadership  for  garrison  and  tor  battle. 

The  “Individual  and  Group  Behavior”  .section 
should  be  of  interest  to  military  leaders  at  all  levels. 
The  variety'  of  topics  include  morale,  cohesion  and 
esprit  de  corps;  cultural  and  .siKietal  factors:  indi\  idu- 
al  and  group  behavior  in  extreme  situations;  combat 
stress  reactions;  noncombat  stress;  and  personality 
factors.  The  chapter  on  noncombat  stress,  an  .irea 
often  overlooked,  points  out  the  effects  of  such 
things  as  substance  abuse,  child  and  spouse  ,ibuse. 
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antisocial  behavior  and  racial  problems. 

Clinicians  and  nonclinicians  will  find  the  “Clini¬ 
cal  and  Consultative/Organizational  Psychology'" 
section  interesting.  For  the  line  soldiers,  the  chap¬ 
ters  on  substance  abuse  and  wellness  provide  insights 
into  what  is  known  in  the  civilian  world  as  em¬ 
ployee  assistance  programs — probably  some  of  the 
largest  programs  in  the  Western  world.  The  mental 
health  worker  will  find  the  other  sections  profession¬ 
ally  rewarding,  especially  “Consultation  in  a  Military 
Setting.” 

The  aptly  named  last  section,  “Special  Subjects 
and  Special  Situations,”  covers  the  “current  events" 
and  hot  topics  of  military  psychology.  Included  are 
propaganda  and  active  measures,  hostage  negoti¬ 
ations,  women’s  role  in  the  military  and  prisoners  of 
war. 

A  wide  scope  of  topics  is  covered  in  an  excellent 
manner.  The  editors  have  obtained  some  of  the  key 
individuals  in  their  fields  as  chapter  authors  and  sec¬ 
tion  editors  with  outstanding  results  in  a  difficult  task. 

This  work  is  a  must  for  any  behavioral  science  ref¬ 
erence  library  and  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to 
any  military  library.  The  former  should  include  this 
book  for  its  wealth  of  information  on  the  history  and 
current  state  of  military  psychology  research  and  the 
latter,  for  its  information  on  such  topics  as  leadership, 
cohesion,  combat  and  noncombat  stress,  women’s 
roles  and  environmental  factors. 

LTC  John  D.  Richards,  USA,  Behavioral  Science 
Division,  Academy  of  Health  Sciences, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas 


THE  PLACE  OF  MORALITY  IN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  by  Felix  E.  Oppenheim.  112  pages.  Lexington 
Books,  Lexington,  MA.  1991.  $27.95  clothbound. 

$14.95  paperback. 

A  wide  spectrum  of  recent  political-military  ac¬ 
tivities,  ranging  from  the  Iran-Contra  scandal  to 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  has  found  military  officers  in 


the  often  difficult  position  I'f  moral  arbiter.  .Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  current  events  serve  as  an  indicator  ot  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  makes  sense  tor  militan'  professionals  to  study 
Professor  Felix  E.  Oppenheim's  new  Kxik,  Thi.’  PLure 
of  Morality  in  Firreign  Policy. 

Oppenheim  addre.sses  the  significant  questam, 
“When  is  it  relevant  to  judge  foreign  policies  .is  mor¬ 
al  or  immoral,  and  when  are  such  judgments  either 
redundant  or  counterprixiuctn  e.”’  LVawing  upim  .i 
number  ot  examples  from  contemporary  US  foreign 
policy,  Oppenheim  argues  that  there  are  objecti\e 
critena  by  which  to  answer  this  quc'stion.  regardless 
ot  where  one  stands  morally  or  politically.  These  cri¬ 
teria  involve  the  concepts  Kith  ot  rationality  lutd  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Using  these  criteria,  Oppenheim 
note';  that  certain  areas  ot  foreign  policy  tall  outride 
the  range  of  moral  rele%'ance,  including  specific  goals 
such  as  protecting  territorial  integrity,  militan'  securi¬ 
ty  and  economic  welfare. 

Nonetheless,  he  does  believe  there  is  a  place  tor 
morality’  in  foreign  policy.  Wlien  moral  consider¬ 
ations  relevant  to  foreign  policy  goals  are  clearly 
compatible  with  national  interests  (tor  example,  to 
cooperate  with  other  countries  in  combating  inter¬ 
national  terrorism  or  drug  trafficking)  i\nd  when 
there  is  a  choice  between  .several  foreign  pxilieies 
conducive  to  the  national  interest,  we  ought  to  select 
the  one  that  is  morally  superior. 

While  this  Kxik  is  generally  a  strong  piece  of 
scholarship,  particularly  when  defining  such  basic 
concepts  as  rationality'  and  national  interest,  it  does 
have  some  shortcomings.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
is  in  its  chapter  on  morality'  and  war,  where  Oppen¬ 
heim  fails  to  adequately  delineate  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  military'  actions  can  be  considered  justi¬ 
fied.  This  criticism  notyvithstanding,  Opperilycim’s 
work  is  an  excellent  primer  tor  those  interested  in 
the  vital  area  of  morality  and  foreign  policy. 

MAJ  John  D.  Becker,  USA,  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  .Vch'  York 


USAF  Academy  15th  Military  History  Symposium 

The  US  Air  Force  Academy  will  hold  the  15th  Military  History  Symposium,  ".A  Revolu- 
tionary  War;  Korea  and  the  Transformation  of  the  Post-War  World,”  14-16  October  1992. 
For  further  information  contact:  Captain  T.  N.  Castle,  HQ  USAFA/DFH.  US.AF  .Academy. 
CO  80840-5701  or  call  (719)  472-3230. 

Military  Review  Writing  Contest  Reminder 

Entries  tor  the  1992  Military  Review  writing  contest  will  he  acceptcxl  through  1  July  1992. 
This  year’s  topic  for  entries  is  “The  US  Army  in  Joint,  Combined  and  Coalition  \X'artare. "  Tlie 
author  of  the  winning  manuscript  will  receive  $500;  the  award  for  second  place  is  $200;  third 
place  is  $100.  The  wiiming  manuscripts  will  be  published  in  Military  Rcitew  in  the  tall  ot  1992. 
Confine  your  essays  to  between  2,C)00  and  2,500  words  and  ensure  they  arc  original  manuscripts 
not  previously  offered  elsewhere  for  publication.  Send  your  entry  to  Military  Review.  US  .Anny 
Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Funston  Hall,  Fort  Leavenyvorth,  KS  6(i027-(i9l0. 
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w Hall  of  Fame 

ONOREES 


Every  year  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Memorial  Hall  of  Fame  Associ¬ 
ation  selects,  for  induction  into  its  Hall  of  Fame,  individuals  whose 
performance  of  duty  accomplishments  warrant  recognition  and  emu¬ 
lation.  The  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  and  its  predecessors  have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
Army  leadership  for  111  years.  Since  1970,  outstanding  persons 
who  have  been  associated  with  the  college  have  been  memorial¬ 
ized  in  Bell  Hall  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  This  year’s  inductees  are  Gen¬ 
era!  Jacob  Loucks  Devers,  Lieutenant  General  Samuel  Baldwin 
Marks  Young  and  General  William  E.  Depuy. 

Devers,  who  is  best  remembered  for  his  command  of  the  .6th, 

Army  Group  in  Europe  during  World  War  II,  was  a  1'909  graduate  of 
the  US  Military  Acaderpy.  After  a  35--year  career,  Devera  w^  given 
a  combat  commarid  in  July  1944-^e  6th  Army  Group;':- His  j 2 
American  and  1 ,1  French^divisidns  clea'r^  Alsace,  redubtkl  the^C^ 
mar  pdd<et,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  acCept(^  the  iuirendef  of  Ger-;-:^ 
man  forces  in  western  Austria  on  6  May  1945.  Though  not  as  flam-^ 
boyant  as  some  of  his  contemporaries,  Devers  was  highly  competent 
and  the  consummate  professional. 

Young  holds  the  distinction  of  being  both  the  last  corrimandlngjl 
general  and  the  first  chief  of  staff  of  the  US  Arrh^  EnR^riig’^li't^-w 
vate  in  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  right  after  .the  jfsf^ 
shots  were  fired  ori  Fort  Sumter;  South  Carolina,  he  entered  the  regu-^ 
lars  after  distinguished  service  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1881 ,'  he  was  as-.|a 
signed  as  an  instructor  at  the  School  of  Application  for  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  On  9  August  1 903,  he  was  prompt^  ^ 


^General  'jiCdb  L.  Devers 


to  lieutenant  general  and  succeed!^  Nelson  A.  Miles  as  (»iam 


DePuy’s  career  was  long  and  distinguished.  . ,  ^v.  . .... 

fantry  dffidsr  fn  a  rhyriad  of  command  and  staff  ^sftldris,  rncludii^  I 
command  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divisiori  in  Vietnam.  DePuy  id|^rha|3S  ^"l 
■  .  ■  '  •  -  “  1-  Ti 


ing  and  Doctrine  Command  to.reorient  the  Army  after  the  Vietnam 
experience.'  His  wide-ranging,  and  sometimes  contfbversial, 
changes  in  combat  development  and  the  way  the  Army  trains  set  the 
US  Army  on  the  path  to  becoming  the  force  that  looks  and  fights  the 
way  it  does  today.  '  . 

The  induction  ceremony  this  year  will  be  held  on  7  May  1992  at 
CGSC.  The  Hall  of  Fame  Board  continues  to  maintain  its  high 
standards  in  honoring  Devers,  Young  and  DePuy.  Their  exemplary 
service  has  greatly  benefited  the  Army  and  reflected  favorably  on 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

Major  Robert  B.  Connor,  US  Amy, 
Combat  Studies  Institute,  USACGSC 


G^neraflifilliain  E.  Depuy 


